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BIBUCAL  NATUEAL  HISTOEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  Bible,  looked  at  as 
a  literary  composition,  or  series  of  compositions,  is 
simplici^.  It  is  addressed  to  mankind  at  large  ; 
the  Gospel  is  preached  to  all  the  world,  and  the 
Gospel  includes  all  the  Scriptures,  which  consist  of 
"good  news,"  all  centering  in  the  one  great  and 
precious  truth,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life  "  (John  iii.  16.)  The  facts  of  history 
which  the  Bible  narrates,  are  narrated  in  the 
simplest  manner,  and  are  brought  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  most  illiterate  person,  for  even 
such  a  one  will  not  be  perplexed  with  a  description 
of  geological  or  astronomical  phenomena,  or  the 
principles  of  classification  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  earth.  "  The  truths  of  religion  are  found  in 
the  Bible,"  says  Professor  Stowe,  "  as  plants  and 
niinerals  are  found  in  nature.  The  mineralogist 
and  botanist  must  collect  his  minerals  and  plants  one 
^J  one,  as  he  finds  them  here  and  there  scattered 
over  the  fields  and  by  the  hill-side  ;  and  he  must 
VOL.  u.  B  \ 
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vegetable,  and  mineral — opened  up  to  our  contem- 
plation. How  extended  is  the  range,  and  how 
teeming  with  the  materials  of  devout  meditation  ! 


(C 


All  nature  is  a  glass,  reflecting  God, 

As  by  the  sea  reflected  is  the^  sun, 

Too  glorious  to  be  gazed  on  in  his  sphere ! 


»» 


The  Mosaic  arrangement  is  simple,  rising  from  inert 
matter  to  vegetation,  from  this  to  animal  life,  and 
thence  to  intellectual  being. 

Each  branch  of  the  division  is  further  disposed  in 
triads,  thus— 

GEOLOGY. 
1.  Eabtk.  2.  Am.  3.  Wateb. 

BOTANY. 
1.  Grabs.  2.  Shbubs.  3.  Tbxbb. 

ZOOGRAPHY. 
1.  Aquatics.  2.  Tebbbstbials.      3.  Eationals. 

1  and  2  of  the  third  branch  is  again  subdivided, 
thus — 

Aquatios. 
1.  Animalculee.  2.  Amphibia.  3.  Birds. 

Tehbestrials. 
1.  Domestic  Animals.     2.  Wild  Beasts.  3.  Eeptiles. 

What  a  beautiful  gradation  is  here  !  It  exhibits 
the  connecting  links  throughout  the  whole  order  and 
class  of  being— connecting  links  so  extensive  as  to 
excite  wonder  and  admiration.  Among  a  certain 
description  of  stones^  some  are  found  that  are  fibrous 
and  have  laminsB,  or  a  kind  of  leaves  ;  as  slate,  talc, 
lithophjtes,  or  stony-marine  plants,  the  amianthus 
or  stony  flower  of  mines.  And  these  lead  us  from 
the  mineral  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     The  plant 
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which  appears  to  ooenpj  the  loweat  place  in  yeget* 
able  gradation  ia  the  tmffle.  Next  comes  the 
namerons  speeies  of  mnshrooms  and  mosso^  between 
which  monld  or  paste  seems  to  form  the  connecting 
medinm.  All  these  plants  are  imperfect^  and  pro- 
perly constitato  only  the  limits  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  polypus  seems  to  nnito  the  veget- 
able and  animal  kingdoms.  From  its  outward 
appearance,  this  singular  prodoction  might  be  taken 
£ar  nothing  more  than  a  mere  plant,  were  it  not 
seen  to  perform  real  animal  functions.  Worms, 
which  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  snimal 
kingdom,  lead  us  to  insects  and  shell-fish.  Between 
them,  or  rather  next  to  them,  are  found  reptiles  ; 
and  these,  by  means  of  the  water-snake,  are  united 
to  fish.  The  fiying-fiah  leads  us  to  fowls.  The 
ostrich,  whose  feet  much  resemble  those  of  the  goat, 
and  which  runs  rather  than  flies,  appears  to  connect 
birds  with  quadrupeds.  And  the  ape  joins  hands 
with  quadrupeds  and  men  ! 

Such  is  the  harmony  and  gradation  observable  in 
nature,  in  its  varied  and,  at  first  sight,  incongruous 
parts.  There  are  no  frightful  chasms  or  violent  tran- 
sitions. A  scale  of  the  nicest  gradation  regulates 
the  operations  of  the  Creator's  hand,  and  attests  the 
wisdom  by  which  it  is  directed. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  each  branch  of  the 
subject,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  sacred  text  —  the  Heavens  and  the 
£arth:«— AsTBONOMTandMETBOBOLoaY ;  Geology, 
BoTANT,  and  Zoogbapht. 


PART  I. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

I. — We  hare  already  intimated  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  furnished  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  rela- 
tive to  the  solar  system  :  it  is  mentioned  but  inci- 
dentally, or  by  the  way,  and  as  it  stands  in  immediate 
relation  to  our  own  planet  or  globe.  By  employing 
the  plural  word  shemim,  heavens,  it  is  believed  that 
Moses  meant  to  include  in  his  description  of  the 
creation  the  whole  of  the  solar  system;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  certain,  from  the  mere  use  of  the  plural 
substantive.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  great 
latitude  of  meaning  is  given  to  the  word.  In  Job 
XXXV.  11,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  air  or  atmosphere; 
in  Psalm  xxxiii.  6,  it  expresses  the  atmosphere 
or  planetary  vortex;  and  in  Dan.  iv.  26,  it  denotes 
the  Deity  himself.  The  ancient  Hebrews  believed 
that  there  were  three  heavens;  the  aerial,  in  which 
the  birds,  etc.,  fly;  the  firmament,  or  expanse;  and 
"  the  heaven  of  heavens,"  or  "  the  third  heaven,"  the 
peculiar  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  blessed 
in  eternity.  By  the  word  rekia,  which  the  English 
translators  have  rendered,  following  the  Vulgate, 
firmament^  the  Hebrews  described  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, or  the  whole  of  the  planetary  vortex,  in  which 
the  aggregation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  exists.  The 
stars  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  infinite 
in  number;  and  there  are  several  beautiful  allusions 
to  them  in  Isa.  xl.  26;  Job  xxv.  6;  xxxviii.  7  ; 
Fs.  cxlviii.  3,  et  al.     In  Jude  13,  there  is  an  allu- 
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sion  to  the  apparentlj  irregular  motion  of  the  planets; 
and  when  it  is  known  that  the  Hebrews  called  their 
teachers  stars,  the  comparison  of  Jude  seems  to  be 
?eiy  appropriate. 

Whether  the  Hebrews  nnderstood  the  theory  of 
lunar  eclipses  is  doubtful;  it  seems  that  they  did  not, 
inasmuch  as  they  always  speak  of  these  phenomena 
in  terms  which  intimate  a  belief  of  their  being  effects 
of  the  extraordinary  power  and  wrath  of  God.     See 
Isa.  xiii.  10;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8;  Joel  ii.  10;  iii.  15, 
et  al.     On  the  circumstances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
^*  standing  still,"  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  as  re- 
lated in  the  book  bearing  his  name  (ch.  x.  12),  and 
the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  XX.,  and  Isa.  xxxviii.,  we  must  refer  to  the 
commentators.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  contributed  much 
and  satisfactorily  towards  explaining  the  relations  in 
accordance  with    natural    science,    and    vindicating 
tlie    sacred    writers   against    the   charge  of    ignor- 
ance that  has  been  often  urged.     In  2  Kings  xxiii. 
5,    and  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  the  planets,  or  con- 
stellations,   are    mentioned;    and    in    Job    ix.    9, 
xxxviii.  31,  and  Amos  v.  8,  some  of  them  are  called 
by  name;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  not  wholly  uncultivated  amongst  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  is  also,  and  indeed  more  clearly, 
demonstrable   from  the  construction  of  their  calen- 
dars, and  the  regulation  of  their  fasts,  festivals,  etc. 

II, — Astrology,  or  the  science  of  reading  the  stars, 
was  sedulously  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  especially 
in  Chaldea  (Isa.  xlvii.  13  :  Jer.  1.  35:  Dan.  i.  20;  ii. 
2,  27,  etc.) ;  so  that  at  length  "  a  Chaldean  "  became 
synonymous  with  "  an  astrologer."  This  supersti- 
tion was  prohibited  by  the  law  (Lev.  xx.  27;  Deut. 
xviii.  10),  although  the  Hebrews  did  not  preserve 
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themselves  free  from  its  gnilt,  as  is  evident  from 
various  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

m. — The  science  of  meteorology,  which  treats  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  various  phenomena  with 
which  it  is  connected,  will,  of  course,  bear  some  pro- 
portion, in  the  estimation  of  a  people,  to  their  attain- 
ments in  astronomical  science.  If  the  one  is  neglected, 
the  other  will  not  be  very  sedulously  cultivated ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  of  them 
formed  very  prominent  objects  of  study  amongst  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  As  a  pastoral  people,  they  were, 
of  course,  obliged  to  pay  considerable  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weather,  and  the 
seasons;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  they 
understood  enough  of  the  science  of  meteorology  to 
be  able  to  explain  the  principles  by  which  these  were 
regulated  or  modified. 

The  seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated  by 
a  very  ancient  portion  of  the  sacred  history:  "  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest^  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease,"  (Gen.  viii.  22.)  We  shall  notice 
these  divisions  in  order. 

(1.)  Zero,  or  seed-time,  which  comprehended, 
according  to  our  computation  of  time,  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  November,  was 
the  period  during  which  the  former  rains  fell.  It 
seems  that  about  the  autumnal  equinox  these  rains 
commenced,  falling  for  two  or  three  days  in  heAvy 
showers,  after  which  there  was  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  the  vqbI  former  rain  set  in.  It 
was  during  this  interval  of  time  that  the  Hebrews 
ploughed  their  land,  and  sowed  their  wheat  and 
barley. 

(2.)  Kereph,  the  stripping  season,  or  winter^  ex- 
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tended  from  the  begiDning  of  December  to  the  end 
of  January.  During  this  period  the  westerly  winds 
generally  blow,  which  bring  heavy  rains,  especially 
daring  the  night.  The  cold  is  piercing  on  the  ele- 
rated  parts  of  the  land,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  those 
not  inured  to  the  climate.  David  has  finely  described 
this  season  of  the  year,  where,  in  speaking  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  he  says,  "he  giveth  snow  like  wool; 
he  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes;  he  casteth 
forth  his  ice  like  morsels;  who  can  stand  before  his 
cold?"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  17.)  And  yet  there  are  in- 
tervals when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  it  is  so  hot  that 
travellers  with  difficulty  prosecute  their  journey. 
De  la  Roque  relates,  that  he  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  travelling  near  Tyre,  on 
the  29th  of  January.  During  this  season  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  and  the  adjoining  countries 
continue  to  sow  their  corn  and  pulse. 

(3.)  Ker,  the  cold  season,  embraced  February  and 
March.  During  the  early  part  of  this  season  there 
are  some  intense  colds;  and  Shaw  states,  that  it  is 
the  usual  time  at  Jerusalem  for  the  falling  of  snow. 
As  the  season  advances,  however,  the  atmosphere 
grows  warm,  and  at  length  excessively  hot,  though 
the  rains,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  hail,  are 
not  yet  over.  The  fields,  which  were  pretty  green 
before,  become,  by  the  springing  up  of  the  later 
grain,  entirely  covered  with  pleasing  verdure,  and 
towards  the  end  of  March  every  tree  is  in  full  leaf. 

(4.)  Ketsir,  the  harvest,  included  April  and  May, 
when  the  latter  rains  fell;  called  harvest  rains 
(Deut.  xi.  14,  Heh,),  because  they  helped  to  fill  and 
ripen  the  corn  for  cutting.  Thus  the  former  rains 
fell  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  at  their  seed-time, 
to  quicken  the  grain;  and  the  latter  rains,  after  the 
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vernal  equinox,  to  ensure  a  plentiful  crop.  It  was 
owing  to  these  rains  that  Jordan  used  to  overflow 
its  banks,  at  the  time  of  the  barley-harvest  (Josh, 
iii.  15.)  When  they  are  past,  the  weather  is  variable 
till  May,  by  cold  winds  from  Lebanon.  From  the  end 
of  this  month  till  the  middle  of  September,  there 
are  few  or  no  showers.  In  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  the 
heat  is  excessive  at  this  time;  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  the  spring  is  delightful.  After  the 
rains  cease,  the  corn  soon  arrives  at  maturity,  and 
the  harvest  commences  and  continues  till  about  the 
middle  of  June.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
rich  fragrance  of  an  eastern  climate  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  before  the  excessive  heat  comes  on. 
The  air  is  filled  with  odours  of  plants,  and  flowers, 
and  trees,  which  the  breeze  wafts  about  in  most 
delicious  freshness.  Solomon  says,  *^  The  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear 
ou  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land;  the  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and 
the  vines,  with  the  tender  grape,  give  a  good  smell, 
(Cant.  ii.  11 — 13.)  Before  the  middle  of  May,  how- 
ever, the  verdure  begins  to  fade,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  all  becomes  parched  and  barren.  To  the 
extreme  heat  which  now  prevails,  there  are  many 
beautiful  allusions  in  the  sacred  writings.  As  when 
Isaiah  is  describing  the  peaceful  and  happy  reign  of 
the  Messiah,  he  says,  "  And  there  shall  be  a  taber- 
nacle for  a  shadow  in  the  day-time,  from  the  heat, 
and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from 
storm  and  from  rain,"  (chap.  iv.  6.)  He  uses  the 
same  language  in  describing  God's  care  over  the 
poor:  "  Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  noise  of  strangers, 
as  the  heat  in  a  dry  place;  even  the  heat  with  the 
10 
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shadow  of  a  cloud;  the  branch  of  the  terrible  ones 
shall  he  brought  low/'  (chap.  xxv.  5.) 

(5.)  KitZy  summer,  comprised  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  during  which  ike  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
sun's  rays  so  intense,  that  the  streams  which  in 
winter  rushed  with  the  impetuosity  of  torrents, 
either  dwindle  into  brooks,  or  become  entirely  dry. 
The  winds  generally  blowing  from  the  west,  refresh 
the  air  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  the  dews 
being  very  moderate,  the  inhabitants  pass  the  night 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  Thunder  is  very  un- 
common in  this  climate  during  the  summer  season, 
and  it  seldom  or  never  rains.  When  it  does  rain,  it 
b  usually  preceded  by  a  whirlwind,  with  clouds  of 
dast;  it  is  ''with  a  stormy  whirlwind,  or  an  overflow- 
ing shower,  or  great  hail,"  (Ezek.  xiii.  12,  13.) 
What  has  been  said  of  the  heat  which  prevails  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country;  for,  even  in  the  hottest 
months,  the  regions  of  Libanus  are  so  cold,  at  times, 
daring  the  night,  as  to  render  the  use  of  flres  indis- 
pensable. 

(6.)  Chemy  the  heat,  comprehended  August  and 
September.  During  this  season  the  heat  increases 
and  "the  drought  of  summer"  is  experienced, 
(Ps.  xxxii.  4.)  The  sky  is  serene  and  fair  during 
the  day;  but  in  the  night  a  copious  dew  falls,  which 
either  saturates  the  earth,  or  appears  as  hoar-frost: 
on  the  appearance  of  the  sun  it  ascends  as  smoke 
from  an  oven,  and  becomes  invisible.  Lightning  is 
also  frequent  in  the  night-time;  and,  if  seen  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  it  portends  rain,  often  accom- 
panied with  thunder.  During  the  heat,  at  noon,  it 
is  usual  for  persons  to  retire  to  rest.  (See  Judg.  iii. 
24;  2  Sam.  iv.  5.) 

11 
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PART    11. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Geographt  denotes,  according  to  the  etymology  o 
the  term,  a  description  of  the  earth,  being  com' 
pounded  of  ge^  the  earth,  and  graphoy  I  write.  I) 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  earth,  in  its  whol< 
material  organisation — of  its  figure  and  other  con* 
ditions,  as  a  planetary  body — of  the  composition 
structure,  and  elevation  of  its  continents  and  islandi 
which  comprise  its  solid  superficies— of  the  extent 
depth,  tidal  and  other  movements  of  the  oceans  an< 
seas  forming  its  liquid  covering — of  the  rivers  an< 
lakes  which  give  circulation  to  water  over  an( 
through  its  solid  parts — of  the  atmosphere  whicl 
envelopes  it  and  ministers  so  largely  to  all  natural 
phenomena — of  the  great  physical  elements  of  light 
heat,  and  electricity,  in  so  far  as  they  afiect  the  con- 
ditions of  matter  on  the  globe — and,  finally,  of  the 
innumerable  forms  of  organic  existence  difiusd 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  creation.  Thua 
earth,  air,  and  ocean,  with  everything  of  animal  anc 
vegetable  life  tenanting  those  great  domains,  come 
within  the  scope  and  constitute  the  science  of  phy- 
sical geography. 

For  convenience,  however,  and  the  more  orderly 
distribution  and  scientific  handling  of  these  multi- 
farious subjects,  the  term  geography  is  now  restrictec 
to  so  much  of  the  vast  subject  as  pertains  to  th^ 
surface  of  the  globe,  that  .which  lies  below  th< 
surface  being  assigned  to  geology  and  mineralogy. 
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have  alreadj  intimated  the  substance  of  the 
lation  fximiBhed  in  the  sacred  volame  relative 
ural  or  physical  science,  and  to  the  structare 
)  strata  or  rockj  masses  of  which  the  earth's 
is  composed.  Of  that  wonderful  series  of  fossil 
as  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which,  en« 
d  in  different  portions  of  the  crust  of  the 
thence  decipher  to  ns  the  order  and  relation 
lend  masses,  as  well  as  of  the  multitudinous 
of  organic  being  which  have  given  life  and 
y  to  successive  epochs  and  conditions  of  the 
it  says  nothing.  The  discovery  of  these  and 
iblime  truths  they  suggest  were  left  to  the  re* 
L  and  industry  of  man,  to  whom  was  given  the 
ion  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  BOOK  AND  THE  BOCKS. 


I. — The  Mosaic  narrative  opens  with  a  statement  of 

three  distinct  facts,  each  following  the  other  in  a 

regular  series,  in   the  origin  of  the  visible  world. 

First,  an  absolute  creation,   as  opposed  to  a  mere 

remodification  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 

constituted  the  earliest  step  in  the  creative  process. 

Second,  the   condition   of  the   earth   when   it  was 

thus  primarily  brought  into  being,  which  was  that  of 

an  amorphous  or  shapeless  waste.     And,    third,  a 

commencing    act   to   reduce  the    unfashioned  mass 

into  a  condition  of  order  and  harmony.     "In    the 

beginning,"  says  the  sacred  historian,  "  God  created 

the  heavens  and  the  earth.     And    the   earth   was 

without  form  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 

face  of  the  deep  (or  abyss).     And  the  Spirit  of  God 

moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters^^  (Gen.  i.  1,  2.) 

We  are  hence  necessarily  led  to  infer,  that  the  first 

change  of  the  formless  chaos,  after  its  existence,  was 

into   a  state  of  universal   aqueous  solution  ;  for  it 

was  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  that  the  Divine 

Spirit   commenced  His  operative  power.     We  are 

next  informed,  that  this  chaotic  mass  acquired  shape, 

not  instantaneously,  but  in  a  series  of  six   distinct 

days  or  epochs,  and  apparently  through  the  agency  of 

the  established  laws  of  gravitation  and  crystallization, 

which  regulate  it  at  the  present  moment.     It  tells 

us  that  during  the  first  of  these  days  was  evolved-— 
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what,  indeed,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  must 
have  been   evolved  first  of  all — the  matter  of  light 
and  heat ;  of  all  material  substances  the  most  subtle 
and  attenuate  ;  those  by  which  alone  the  sun  operates, 
and  has  ever  operated,  upon  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets,  and  which  may  be  the  identical  substances 
that  constitute  its  essence.     And  it  tells  us,  also, 
that  the  luminous  matter  thus   evolved    produced 
light,  without  the   assistance  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
which  were  not  set  in  the  sky  or  firmament,  and  had 
no  rule,  till  the  fourth  day  ;  that  the  light  thus  pro- 
duced flowed  by  tides,  and  alternately  intermitted, 
thus   constituting  a  single  day  and  a  single  night, 
whatever  their  length  might  be.     It  tells  us  that, 
daring  the  second  day,   uprose,  progressively,    the 
fine  fluids,  or  waters,  as    they    are  poetically  and 
beautifully  denominated,  of  the  firmament,  and  filled 
the  blue  ethereal  void  with  a  vital  atmosphere  ;  that, 
during  the  third  day,  the  waters,  more  properly  so 
called,  or  the  grosser  and  more  compact  fluids  of  the 
general  mass,  were  strained  off  and  gathered  together 
into    the    vast  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the  dry  land 
began    to    make    its   appearance,  by  disclosing  the 
peaks  or  highest  points  of  the  primitive  mountains  ; 
in  consequence  of  which   a  progress  instantly  com- 
menced, from  inorganic  matter  to  vegetable  organi- 
sation, the   surface  of  the  earth,  as  well  above  as 
under   the   waters,  being  covered  with   plants  and 
herbs  bearing   seeds  after    their   respective  kinds  ; 
thus  laying  a  basis  for  those  carbonaceous  materials, 
the  remains  of  vegetable  matter,  which  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  traced  in  some  of  the  layers  or  formations 
of  the   class  of  primitive  rocks  (the  lowest  of  the 
whole),  without   a    single  particle   of  animal  relics 
intermixed  with  them.      It  tells  us  that,  during  the 

15 
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foarth  day,  the  sun  and  moon,  now  completed,  wei 
Bet  in  the  firmament,  the  solar  system  was  finishe 
its  laws  were  established,  and  the  celestial  orrei 
was  put  into  play  ;  in  consequence  of  which  tl 
harmonious  revolutions  of  signs  and  of  seasons,  < 
days  and  of  years,  struck  up  for  the  first  time  the: 
mighty  symphony.  That  the  fifth  period  wi 
allotted  exclusively  to  the  formation  of  water-fow 
and  the  countless  tribes  of  aquatic  creatures  ;  am 
consequently,  to  that  of  those  lowest  ranks  of  animi 
life,  testaceous  worms,  corals,  and  other  zoophyte) 
whose  relics  are  alone  to  be  traced  in  the  secon 
class  of  rocks  or  transition  formations,  and  still  mor 
freely  in  the  third  or  horizontal  formations  ;  thes 
being  the  only  animals  as  yet  created,  since  the  aii 
and  the  water,  and  the  utmost  peaks  of  the  loftiee 
mountains,  were  the  only  parts  as  yet  inhabitable 
It  tells  us,  still  continuing  the  same  grand  an« 
exquisite  climax,  that  towards  the  close  of  thi 
period,  the  mass  of  waters  having  sufficiently  retire* 
into  the  deep  bed  appointed  for  them,  the  sixth  ani 
concluding  period  was  devoted  to  the  formation  o 
terrestrial  animals  ;  and,  last  of  all,  as  the  master 
piece  of  the  whole,  to  that  of  man  himself.  Thuf 
in  progressive  order,  uprose  the  stupendous  systen 
of  the  world  ;  the  bright  host  of  morning  star 
shouted  together  on  its  birthday,  and  the  eterna 
Creator  looked  down  with  complacency  oa  th 
finished  fabric  and  all  its  garniture,  and  ^'  saw  tha 
it  was  good." 

II.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  thus  ad 
verting  to'  the  progressive  work  of  the  creation,  w< 
have  used  the  term  day  and  period,  indifierently 
taking  the  "day"  of  Moses  as  not  necessarilj 
denoting  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  what  w< 

16 
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all  a  nMitriil  daj,  bat  as  a  period  of  time  the  length 
of  which  is  left  indefinite.  The  Hebrew  word, 
tnnslated  day^  is  thus  frequently  used  ;  as  for 
example,  we  find — "  The  day  of  the  Lord,"  "  the 
daj  of  vengeance,"  ''  the  day  of  small  things,**  ''  the 
day  of  trouble,"  and  similar  phrases,  signifying  only 
a  period  of  time  that  has  a  beginning  and  an  ending, 
aa  the  several  epochs  of  creation  had,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  narrative  ;  the  matter  or  substance — the 
material— having  been  called  into  existence  ''  in  the 
beginning,"  4nd  subsequently  undergoing  the  several 
chtoges  and  receiving  the  various  forms  indicated 
l>y  the  sacred  penman.  ''  Who"— as  Mrs.  Somerville 
beautifully  writes — ^  Who  shall  define  the  periods 
of  those  mornings  and  evenings  when  God  saw  that 
His  work  was  good  ?  And  who  shall  declare  the 
time  allotted  to  the  human  race,  when  the  genera- 
tions of  the  most  insignificant  insect  existed  for  un- 
numbered ages?  These  stupendous  changes  may  be 
but  cycles  in  those  great  laws  of  the  universe,  where 
all  is  variable  but  the  laws  themselves,  and  He  who 
has  ordained  them."  And  it  is  important  and 
interesting  to  observe,  that  these  views  are  not  of 
yeaterday.  As  Dr.  Harris  remarks,*  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  seem  to  have  entertained 
precisely  similar  views  ;  for  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
after  Justin  Martyr,  supposes  an  indefinite  period 
betwe^  the  creation  and  the  first  ordering  of  all 
things.  St.  Basil,  St.  CsBsarius,  and  Origen,  are 
much  more  explicit."  f  To  these  might  be  added 
Augustine,  Theodoret,  Episcopius,  and  others,  whose 
remarks    imply   the    existence    of    a    considerable 

•  *'  The  Pre- Adamite  Earth,"  p.  891. 

t  Principal  Wiseman's  "  Lectures  on  the  connection  between 
Bdence  and  Bevealed  Beligion/'  Vol.  1.,  p.  297. 
VOL.  JJ.  C  \7 
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interval  between  the  creation  related  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  and  that  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  third  and  following  verses.*    In  modem 
times,  but  long  before  geology  became  a  science,  the 
independent  character   of  the  opening  sentence  of 
Genesis  was  affirmed  bj  such  judicious  and  learned 
men    as    Calvin,   Bishop   Patrick,    and   Dr.  David 
Jennings.f     And  in  some  old  editions  of  the  Englisli 
Bible,  where  there  is  no  division  into  verses,  we 
actually  find  a  break  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  the 
second  verse  ;  and  in  Luther's  Bible  (Wittenberg, 
1557)  we  have,  in  addition,  the  figure  (1)  placed' 
against  the  third  verse,  as  being  the  beginning  of 
the  account  of  the  creation  on  the  first  day.     Now, 
these  views  were  formed  independently  of  all  geo- 
logical  considerations.      In   the   entire  absence  of 
evidence  from  this  quarter— probably  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  as  some  would  think — these  conclusions 
were  arrived  at  on  biblical  grounds  alone.     Geology 
only  illustrates  and  confirms  them.     The  works  of 
God  prove  to  be  one  with  this  pre-conceived  mean- 
ing of  His  word.     And  there  is  ground  to  expect 
that  this  early  interpretation  will  gradually  come  to- 
be  universally  accepted   as  the   only  correct   one. 
We   need  stand    in  no  fear   from    the   assaults  of 
science   on    the  Sacred  Record.      The    Book    and 
the  Rocks  are  in  no  wise  contradictory,  but  are  iff 
perfect  harmony   with   each  other.      The  creative 
data  that  have  been  dug  up  from  the  crust  of  the- 
earth  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  creative  record' 
in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

*  The  Note  in  "Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  by  Dr. 
Pusey,  who  refers  to  Petavius,  lib.  c,  cap.  11,  sects,  i. — ^viii. 

t  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  "  Scripture  and  Geology,"  pp.  179, 180. 
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III.  The  earth's  crust  having  been  penetrated  to 
a  depth  of  about  six  miles,  is  found  to  consist,  in 
great  part,  of  stratified  rocks,  that  is,  rocks  whose 
component  parts  are  laid  in  level  strata,  showing 
that  thej  were  deposited  at  different  intervals  out  of 
water,  and  afterwards  hardened  into  stone. 

(1.)  The  number  of  strata  proves  a  succession  of 
inondations,  and  the  thickness  of  them  argues  a  long 
continuance  of  the  fiood  during  their  deposit.     The 
strata  have,  each  in  its  turn,  been  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  being  there  submerged   under  the 
waters  of  the   ocean,  have  gradually  received  the 
materials  which  they  held  in  suspension;  so  that,  on 
the  retiring  of  the  sea,  or  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
they  have,  in  turn,  been  hardened  into  a  new  sur- 
face, superimposed  upon  a  former  one.  Below  all  the 
strata,  are  found  rocks  not  stratified,  the  materials  of 
which  show  no  trace  of  having  been  ever  suspended 
in  water,  and  which   are   consequently  assumed  to 
have  formed  the  original  crust,  before  the  first  of  the 
inundations  by  which  the   several  strata  were  depo- 
sited.    While  such,  however,  is  the  normal  arrange- 
ment, the  strata  are  by  no  means  universally  found 
in  the  levels  on  which  they  were  originally  deposited. 
Disturbances,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  occurred 
in  various   places,   effected,  apparently,  by  volcanic 
agency,   which,   breaking  through   the   strata  with 
prodigious  force,  has  thrown  large  masses    into    a 
perpendicular  in   place  of  their  original  horizontal 
position,  and  upheaving  the  unstratified  granite  from 
below,  forced  it  through   the   superincumbent  rocks, 
to  exhibit  its  peaked  eminences  above  the  present 
surface.     These  disturbances  have  been  as  evidently 
produced  by  the  action  of  fire  as  the  strata  them- 
selves by  the  action  of  water.     The  results  therefore 
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attest,  (1)  a  succession  of  inundations,  continuing  for 
vast  periods  of  time;  and  (2)  a  variety  of  fiery  con- 
vulsions powerful  enough  to  rend  and  shatter  the 
rocks  from  their  foundations,  and  change  the  whole 
face  of  nature  where  they  prevailed. 

(2.)  In  examining  more  closely  the  composition  of 
the  rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified,  the  latter  are 
found  to  contain  no  fosHh — no  remains  of  plants, 
fishes,  or  animals  of  any  kind  ;  nothing  that  bears, 
the  semblance  of  ever  having  been  anything  else  but 
stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  metals  fused  and 
run  into  their  crannies  and  chinks.  The  stratified 
rocks,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  wholly  composed 
of  materials  that  have  once  formed  portions  of  other 
organisations.  Plants,  fishes^  shells,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  animals,  are  found  in  them  in  profusion,  con- 
verted into  stone,  but  so  little  altered  as  to  demon- 
strate that  these  forms  were  once  endued  with 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  They  flourished  when 
the  strata  on  which  they  now  rest  formed  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  were  destroyed  in  the  inundation 
that  ensued;  and  were  deposited,  along  with  the 
other  materials  held  in  suspension  by  the  superin- 
cumbent waters,  to  form^  in  their  turn,  the  floor  of 
another  set  of  inhabitants. 

(3.)  Further,  these  fossil  remains  prove  to  be  of 
creatures  of  which  the  whole  species  have  now  become 
extinct;  and,  again,  the  species  in  the  lower  strata 
are  different  ft*om  those  in  the  higher.  Hence,  not 
only  has  the  globe  undergone  several  successive 
changes  of  its  material  surface,  but  the  plants  and 
animals  have  changed  also.  Each  time  the  surface 
was  renewed,  a  new  system  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  was  called  into  existence,  suited  to  the  new  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  In  o^e  period,  the  fossils  are  all 
20 
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of  marine  plants  and  fishes,  indicating  that  dry  land 

had  not,   as   jet,  emerged   from   the  all-embracing 

ocean.     At  another,  we  have  large  monsters  of  the 

lizard  or   saurian  kind,  suggestive  of  vast  marshes 

and  low  banks,  suited  to  their  amphibious  formation. 

At  another,  the  scalj  lizard   is  found  lifted  into  an 

anwieldly  quadruped,  roaming  the  earth,  now  hard 

enough  for  its  tread,  and  eating  down  the  vegetation 

that  grew  thick  and  rank  in  the  reeking  atmosphere. 

Then  we  find  birds,  vast  as  dragons,  and  hideous  as 

harpies,  all  apparently  belonging  to  their  several  dates 

or  periods,  and  all  anterior  to  the  existing  creation, 

no  fossil   remains  of  man   having   yet   been    found 

amongst  the  fossils  of  extinct  plants  and  animals. 

(4.)   Such,  briefly  stated,   are  some  of  the  well- 
aScertained  facts  of  geology,  and  they  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  sacred  records  in  two  important 
respects,      (i.)  They  go  to  the  root  of  the  notion  in 
which  atheism  has   always  originated,  and  to  which 
it  is  recurring — the    eternity   of  the   world.      "In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;" 
so  that,  as  Paul  says,"  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  power  of  God" — "so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  ap- 
pear."   Natural  philosophy  has  argued  for  a  creating 
mind  from  the  proofs  of  design  impressed  upon  all 
creation.       Geology  more  directly  proves  it  by  pro- 
ducing evidence  of  the  pre-existing  state  of  things. 
It  does  not  present  us  with   a   single  piece  of  me- 
chanism, but  with  a  succession  of  creations,  occupy- 
ing each   its  distinct   period  of  time,  and  for  that 
time  possessing  the  whole  earth.     This  evidence  is 
not  moral,   but  physical  and  complete.     The  theory 
of  "development"  is  here  wholly  inapplicable,  inas- 
niuch  as  the  successive  races  were  manifestly  not 
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developed  out  of  their  predecessors,  but  brouglit  t 
a  violent  end,  and  their  habitations  prepared  for  sue 
cessors  of  another  species.  Such  revolutions  ca: 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  hand  of  a  Superior  Being 
existing  before  and  after  the  formations.  H 
moulded  the  subject  matter  with  the  power  of  th< 
potter  over  the  clay.  This  is  the  first  and  decisivi 
testimony  which  geological  science  bears  to  th( 
truths  of  revelation.     The  next  is — 

(5.)  That  man  is  found  in  geology  as  he  is 
exhibited  in  Genesis — the  latest  in  time,  but  the 
highest  in  order,  of  all  the  creatures  that  have,  ae 
yet,  appeared  upon  this  earth.  Geology  demonstrateg 
that  the  Scriptural  account  of  man's  position  upon 
earth  is  the  true  one — that  while  among  the  extinct 
species  of  the  pre- Adamite  periods  there  can  be 
traced  the  idea  of  the  human  organisation,  rudelj 
stamped  on  the  first  living  creatures,  preserved  amid 
the  destruction  of  races,  and  reproduced  on  a  highei 
scale  in  their  successors,  man  himself  was  wanting, 
till,  after  several  successive  creations,  the  earth  was 
again  reorganised  for  his  use.  Approximations 
towards  man's  material  organism  are  found  through- 
out the  geologic  periods;  but  a  distinct  line  separates 
the  head  and  capital  from  the  lower  members.  And 
this  line  is  drawn  in  geology  (as  it  is  in  anatom]^ 
also),  precisely  where  it  is  in  Genesis — with  the 
creation  of  Adam.  It  was  after  all  the  preliminary 
periods  of  creation — after  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  being  stocked  with 
all  other  existing  creatures, — that  this  one  superior 
rational  species  was  introduced,  as  the  crown  and 
perfection  of  the  whole.  This  testimony  not  only 
sustains  the  very  letter  of  the  Mosaic  records,  but 
leads  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  being  so 
22 
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ezeeptionallj  endowed  maj  well  be  reserved  for  the 
exalted  destinj  there  assigned  to  him.  The  voice 
of  sdence  is  attuned  to  that  of  revelation— -> 


Thrcrap^  aQ  the  eompass  of  the  n< 
The  diapason  ending  fbll  in  man.' 


Anew  impulse  has  lately  been  given  to  the  qaestion 
of  man's  antiquity  in  relation  to  the  earth;  and  Sci- 
ence has  been  exulting  in  the  triumphs  she  fancies 
slie  is  winning  over  the  records  of  Revelation.  The 
tendency  of  modem  science  is  painfully  manifest 
in  its  constant  and  ever-watchful  attitude  of  hostility 
to  everything  that  connects  itself  with  the  evidences 
of  a  spiritual  world;  and  above  all  things,  of  course, 
to  the  Bible.  The  stump  of  a  fossil  tree,  the  bones 
of  an  extinct  animal,  a  broken  skull  found  in  some 
inexplicable  place,  but  requiring  a  solution  equally 
from  our  assailants;  nay,  a  potsherd,  a  sea-shell,  the 
piles  of  a  lake-village,  the  rudiments  of  stone  in- 
Btruments — all  things — anything — are  heavy  enough 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  what  is  called  reason. 
And  we  are  ridiculed  as  fearing  or  opposed  to  science, 
as  narrow-minded  and  hood-winked,  for  not  at  once 
adopting  this  confused  mass  of  immature  geognosy, 
and  sacrificing,  in  honour  of  our  acceptance,  whatso- 
ever has  been  to  us  venerable,  whatsoever  holy, 
whatsoever  lovely,  whatsoever  of  good  fame,  what- 
soever true  and  just,  whatsoever  has  been  hitherto 
to  us  the  light  of  our  eyes  or  the  joy  of  our  hearts, 
that  has  made  us  and  kept  us  virtuous,  hopeful,  cou- 
Boled,  happy  through  our  dark  or  rugged  way  on 
earth,  and  has  sustained  our  heads  above  the  billows, 
and  our  souls  above  the  troubles,  the  anxieties,  and 
the  anguishes  of  life.  We  have  before  us  a  prescrip- 
tive authority  in  records  of  several  thousand  years 
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ago,  discussed,  disputed,  imd  always  Yictorious,  nm* 
sing  down  a  channel  that  seems  scooped  out  for  iii 
through  primsBval  rivers,  lined  with  monuments^ 
beyond  which  man  has  left  no  articulate  monument 
—  cuneiform  or  hieroglyphic :  all  marvellously 
attesting,  by  consenting  and  concurrent  testimony^ 
the  accuracy  of  those  sacred  volumes;  then  inter- 
woven with  what  the  west  considered  ancient  and 
the  east  modern — the  annals  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucidae — till  the  stream  of  primitive  history,  with 
its  evidence  of  prophecy,  still  in  course  of  verifica- 
tion, drops  silently  into  that  deeper,  nobler,  and  more 
magnificent  reservoir,  where  it  mingles  with  the  pure 
and  living  waters  of  a  new  dispensation,  whence  it 
issues  with  all  the  new  qualities — evidences,  proofs, 
and  applications  which  are  concentrated  here,  where 
we  meet  with  such  a  strange,  superhuman,  over- 
weight of  proof  as  seems  to  master  every  possible 
objection,  and  to  leave  no  alternative  for  a  second 
solution.  For  in  addition  to  all  the  miraculous  works 
and  prophetic  sayings,  and  new  moral  precepts,  a 
fresh  philosophy,  theology,  and  social  code,  issuiog 
from  illiterate  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  brilliant 
age — and  accepted, — we  have  to  throw  into  the 
balance  the  vastest  empire  ever  known,  subdued  wlien 
at  its  greatest  might;  the  entire  world  reformed, 
transformed  into  a  new  condition,  by  a  new  legisla- 
ture, promulgated  by  ignorant  men,  propagated  by 
poor  men,  proved  and  pressed  on  acceptance  by  men 
in  prison  and  in  the  stocks,  under  the  scourge  and 
the  knife,  on  the  rack  and  the  gridiron;  till  the  whole 
empire  and  the  entire  globe  rolled  spontaneously  to 
the  feet  of  a  Galilean  crucified  on  the  cross  I  Have  we 
not  a  right  to  put  all  these  grave  and  solemn  consi- 
derations against  a  solitary  cranium,  an  antiquated 
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ish-bone,  or  a  fragment  of  pottery?  Yet,  while  we 
are  doing  so,  comes  in  the  sarcasm  and  the  jeer, 
that  we  are  unscientific,  anti-progressist,  and  behind 
tiie  age;  and  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
^eavj  like  that  of  Camillas,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
q)posite  scale,  as  sufficient  to  make  ours  kick  the 
beam. 

We  are  quite  as  ready  to  accept  facts,  however, 
as  ther  antagonists  of  the  Bible  can  be.  We  stand  in 
so  fear  of  the  investigations  of  geology  or  of  any 
other  science;  and  as  yet  we  find  nothing  in  the 
statements  of  either  French  or  English  investigators, 
as  to  the  association  of  works  of  art  or  of  human 
remains  with  those  of  the  mammoth  period,  which 
induces  us  to  hesitate  in  the  adoption  of  Hugh 
Millet's  cautious  judgment,  that,  rightly  understood, 
no  known  fact  of  science  contradicts  the  Bible. 
When  science  gives  us  a  new  fact  we  will  examine 
it  fairly,  and  determine  its  worth.  With  Professor 
Forbes,  we  say,  satisfy  us  that  the  skull  or  femor  of 
a  man  has  been  found  in  true  (not  merely  apparent) 
association  with  other  fossil  bones,  or  shells,  or 
plants,  and  we  shall  feel  bound  to  admit  that  these 
creatures  were  geologically  contemporaneous  with 
our  species.  But  the  alleged  new  discoveries  are 
involved  in  too  much  uncertainty  to  be  treated  as 
undoubted  facts,  much  less  to  warrant  inferences 
which  carry  back  the  antiquity  of  man  for  many 
thousands  of  years.* 

An  eloquent  writer  whose  intimate  acquaintance 

♦  Archdeacon  Phillpotts  reminds  us,  (visitation  charge,  June, 
1864),  tiiat  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  traverse  the 
Boraet  downs,  will  see  there  flints  of  all  sorts  of  shape  and 
size ;  and  that  with  a  very  little  indulgence  of  your  fancy  you 
may  form  out  of  them  Imives,  hatchets,  spear-heads,  or  any- 
thing else,  almost    It  may  be  added,  here,  that  Professor  Owen, 
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with  geological  science  and  discovery  is  not  inferior 
to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  his  venera- 
tion for  it^  thus  fairly  states  the  question  of  man's 
antiquity,  as  evidenced  by  the  geological  strata:* — 

"  Geology  introduces  to  us  a  long  series  of  prior 
types  and  preparative  arrangements  in  the  lower 
kingdoms  of  nature ;  physical  promises,  as  it  were, 
of  the  present  human  dispensation.  It  further  tells 
us  that,  when  we  come  to  the  human  period,  the 
latest  post-tertiary  of  science,  there  is  quite  a  burst 
of  creation  ;  that  the  first  appearance  of  man  is 
also  the  first  appearance  of  a  vast  host  of  living 
things  specially  adapted  for  his  use  ;  together,  un- 
doubtedly, with  the  continuance  of  previously  exist- 
ing races. 

^^  Geology  tells  us  that  up  to  this  time,  during  all 
the  successive  stages  of  ancient  life,  there  had  been 
no  man  upon  the  earth.  The  fossil  catacombs  have 
been  well  searched.  No  human  bones  ever  whitened 
the  floors  of  the  oldest  ocean-life  period,  the  Lauren- 
tian  rocks;  no  human  footprints  appear  amongst  the 
suncracks  and  rain  and  ripple  marks  of  the  Primor- 
dial zone;  no  human  fragments  are  there  amidst 
the  sea  shells  of  the  Silurian;  nor  with  the  armour-" 
plated  fish  of  the  old  red  sandstone;  no  canoe  wrecked 
on  the  coral-reefs  of  the  mountain  limestone;  no 
marks  of  human  tool  on  the  fern  trees  of  the  coal 
measures;  no  human  foot-prints  are  there  on   the 

whose  judgment  few  will  dispute,  and  which,  whenever  it  seems 
to  give  any  countenance  to  theories  antagonistic  to  the  sacred 
volume,  is  eagerly  seized  upon  and  adduced  by  those  who  main- 
tain them,  has,  after  careful  investigations  made  there  and  else- 
where, annoimced  the  publication  of  a  work  in  refutation  of  the 
alleged  high  antiquity  of  man,  as  assumed  from  the  discoveries 
at  A-bbeville 
•  S.  R.  Faitie(m,  V.  6. 8.,  in  "  Nev  Facts  and  Old  Beooids." 
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track  of  the  turtles  haunting  the  salt  lakes  of  the 
Trias;  no  human  vertebrae  amidst  the  myriads  of 
saurian  skeletons  in  the  blue  lias,  nor  with  the 
opossums  of  the  oolite,- nor  strewn  on  the  shores  of 
the  deep  chalk  sea,  nor  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
tertiarj-,  nor  amidst  the  tropical  forms  of  the  middle 
tertiarj,  nor  even  in  the  basin-like  inland  seas  of  the 
apper  tertiary,  nor  even  under  the  glacial  clays  and 
sand  t>{  the  great  drift  period.  There  is  positively 
no  mark  whatever  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
human  race,  amidst  the  innumerable  fossils  of  old 
geology.  By  the  common  consent  of  all  scientific 
observers,  the  existence  of  man  at  any  period  prior 
to  the  deposit  of  the  local  gravel  beds  of  the  present 
surface  is  absolutely  negatived. 

*^  Among  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  uppermost 
gravels,  amidst  bones  of  the  animals  of  the  present 
period,  with  a  mixture  of  a  few  other  animals  kindred 
to  these,  but  now  become  extinct,  relics  of  man's 
work  axe  found.  These  are  rough  adaptations  of 
flint-stones,  chipped  and  fashioned  so  as  to  be  useful 
for  digging  or  cutting  tools.  The  implements  are 
of  three  patterns,  more  or  less  oval;  they  may  be 
framed  by  striking  one  stone  against  another,  tbey 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  principally  where 
flint  pebbles  abound. 

^^  Man's  place  in  the  past  creation  will  be  best 
understood  by  remembering  that  geology  discloses 
to  us,  in  the  earth  beneath,  about  thirty-one  distinct 
formations,  successive  to  each  other,  each  containing 
the  relics  of  a  distinct  group  of  life-form.*  Some  of 
these  formations  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous 
distinct  divisions,  all  requiring  time  for  their  growth 

•  Sir  Charles  LyeU, "  Elements,"  p.  102. 
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and  consolidation.  It  is  only  in  the  thirty-first  of 
the  leading  divisions,  the  uppermost,  the  thinnest, 
the  most  partially  distributed  of  the  whole,  that  wei 
come  upon  the  traces  of  man. 

^^  The  comparative  insignificant  dimensions  of  the 
stratum  containing  human  remains  is  shown  by  any 
geological  table  expressing  the  thickness  of  the 
several  strata.  The  figures  given  are  not  the  result 
of  mere  guesses,  but  minimum  depth  computed 
from  actual  measurements  of  exposed  portions.  To 
this  may  be  added  about  an  equal  depth  of  thick- 
ness for  strata  removed  by  denudations.  The  thick- 
nesses of  British  strata  containing  traces  of  former 
life  are  as  follows : — Post  tertiary,  with  human  re- 
mains, 50  feet;  ditto,  without,  50;  tertiary,  1,800; 
chalk,  1,200;  oolites,  4,200;  new  red  sandstone, 
1,200;  Permian,  1,000 ;  coal  measures,  17,000 ; 
Devonian,  8,000  ;  silurian,  12,500 ;  Cambrian, 
26,000. 

^^  It  thus  appears  that  human  remains  ocaur  in  a 
thin  pellicle  of  deposit  forming  less  than  1,400th  of 
the  whole  series  of  life  deposits.  The  time  occupied, 
represented  by  the  pre-human  formations,  has  been 
computed  at  six  millions  of  years,  but  all  such  com- 
putations are  necessarily  vague.  We  have  a  scale 
whereby  to  measure  the  rocks,  but  none  whereby  to 
construct  their  time-table.  Beyond  it  all,  above  it 
all,  rises  the  impress  of  Him  who  is  and  was  '  from 
everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was.'     (Prov.  viii.  23.) 

"  Thus,  after  geology  has  led  us  upwards  through 
inconceivably  long  ages  of  God's  working,  over 
mountain  piles  of  strata,  across  intervals  of  long 
repose,  through  cycles  of  extinct  life,  we  come  at 
length  up  into  the  last  display  of  its  treasures,  and 
"  38 
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encounter,  as  it  were,  the  fresh  air  of  the  upper 
world  in  the  presence  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not 
until  we  perceive  around  us  the  valleys  and  hills,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  our  own  geography,  the  plants 
and  animals  of  our  own  fields  and  forests,  that  we 
meet  man." 

Professor  Forbes,  too,  who  is  alike  fearless  in 
investigation  and  far-seeing  and  cautious  in  drawing 
conclusions,  has  published  a  very  interesting  review 
of  the  present  state  of  this  question,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following  results*  : — 

(1.)  That  the  question  as  to  whether  some  human 
relics  have  been  found  in  geological  connection  with 
the  flint  weapons  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  on  the  other,  is  still  an 
open  one,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  fact 
of  contiguity  has  been  proved,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  interpret  it. 

(2.)  That  although  it  should  be  proved  that  man 
must  have  existed  when  the  gravel  beds  in  which 
the  fossil  bones  and  flint  weapons  are  believed  to 
have  been  found,  were  originally  deposited,  there 
still  remains  the  geological  age  of  the  gravels,  both 
"  high  level  "  and  "  low  level,"  to  be  determined. 
Cuvier  and  his  contemporaries,  as  also  Lyell  and  his 
disciples,  assume  the  gravel-beds  of  the  Somme,  as 
the  latter  do  those  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  our 
island,  to  be  of  the  mammoth  age;  whereas  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont — a  very  high  authority,  who  also  re- 
presents the  judgment  of  others, — maintains  that  they 
belong  to  the  formations  of  the  present  age,  and  that 
they  are  newer  than  the  diluvium — that  they  are  all 

«  "  Good  Words,"  vol.  1863,  pp.  253-258  ;  pp.  432—440. 
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transported  gravels,  due  to  the  action  of  torrential 
rains  and  similar  casualties.* 

(3.)  That  the  human  bones  and  flint  weapcmii 
found  in  the  bone-caves^  associated  with  the  relics  of 
the  elephant,  lion,  and  cave-bear,  and  which  are 
thought  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  the  facts  which 
are  said  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  man  by  the 
contents  of  the  drift- formations  of  the  south-west  of 
England  and  the  north-west  of  France,  are,  in  most 
respects,  less  conclusive,  neither  geology  nor  history 
affording  any  right  clue  to  the  origin  or  history  of 
the  caves,  while  they  are  so  extremely  local  in  their 
occurrence,  complex  in  their  structure,  uncertain  in 
their  date,  and  have  been  evidently  subjected  to 
such  a  series  of  unexplained  catastrophes  as  to  have 

*  We  certainly  have  a  right  to  demand  something  more  of 
agreement  amongst  the  most  accomplished  geologists  than  we 
have  hitherto  found,  before  we  can  pay  much  attention  to  their 
alleged  proofs  of  the  yariance  of  science  and  the  Bible.  ''I 
can  recollect,'*  says  Archdeacon  Phillpotts,  "  Doctor  Buddand 
telling  us  that  the  extinct  animals,  remains  of  which  have  beea 
found,  were  formed  to  live  in  a  cUmate  so  hot  that  man  could 
not  exist  in  it  for  a  moment.  Now^  we  are  told  that  they  lived 
in  the  glacier  period  of  excessive  eoldf  and  that  man  was  there 
with  them.  It  is  hard  to  make  such  heavy  demands  on  our 
faith — shall  I  say  on  our  credulity — and  then  to  alter  them  so 
often,  thus  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  one  breath,  and  their  latest 
fancies  to  be  always  infallible  truths.  Think,  too,  of  their  gravely 
speaking  of  a  woolly  rhinoceros,  which  lived  some  50,000  or 
100,000  years  ago!  What  wonderful  anatomists  they  must  be, 
to  tell  from  its  bones,  at  this  distance  of  time,  whether  it  was 
covered  with  wool  or  hairy  and  in  what  a  marvellous  state  of  pre- 
servation those  bones  must  be  !  Again,  they  have  the  assurance 
to  bring  forward  a  bruised  bone  of  one  of  these  creatures,  and  tc^ 
us  it  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  hit  by  a  stone-headed 
spear  of  some  pre- Adamite  man.  It  only  shows  to  what  lengths 
love  of  a  favourite  theory  can  carry  learned  and  clever  men.  But 
in  these  delusions  they  might  rest  undisturbed  by  us,  were  it 
not  that  they  are  bent  on  introducing  man  at  this  period,  and  so 
invalidating  the  Mosaic  account  of  his  creation." 
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impressed  all  cautious  reasoners  with  a  just  doubt 
whether  the  mere  contiguity  of  relics  found  in  the 
cavern  mud  affords  any  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
creatures  to  which  they  belong  really  subsisted  at 
one  and  the  same  period,  or  whether  they  might  not 
have  tenanted  the  cave  successively,  after  the  lapse 
of  an  enormous  space  of  time. 

(4.)  That  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the 
fossils  or  other  embedded  objects  are  coeval  with 
the  original  deposition  of  the  beds,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  introduced  by  subsequent  disturbances 
and  re- arrangements  of  their  constituents,  these 
often  making  it  difficult  to  infer  the  true  order  of 
their  superposition  or  chronology,  so  that  we  cannot 
safely  infer  from  the  fact  of  the  remains  and  works 
of  man  being  found  in  the  same  flinty-gravel  beds 
which  contain  remains  of  the  extinct  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  cave-lioU)  cave-bear,  and 
other  large  extinct  species,  that  man  was  coeval  with 
those  animals.  Probability  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  predicated  from  the  known  facts. 

(6.)  That  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  to  form  anything  like  a  geological 
chronology  from  such  chronometers  as  the  formation 
of  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  the  elevation  of 
continents  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  variations 
of  climate,  etc.;  so  that,  though  it  should  be  admitted 
that  man  existed  while  the  mammoth,  the  cave-hyena, 
the  cave-bear,  and  'other  extinct  species  still  in- 
habited the  temperate  parts  of  the  earth,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  his  creation  must  be  drawn 
back  into  the  depths  of  the  abyss  of  geological  time. 
Professor  Forbes  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  investigation  into  man's 
antiquity  is  to  reduce  the  interval  which  separates  us 
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from  the  mammoth  period;  and  that  such  animals 
as  these  (closely  allied  in  every  case  to  those  which 
still  subsist)  may  have  disappeared  from  our  globe ' 
during  the  last  four  or  five  thousand  years,  as  the 
bos  urus  and  the  European  bison,  among  quadru- 
peds, and  the  dodo  and  the  moa,  among  birds,  are 
instances  traceable  within  probably  a  few  centuries 
of  such  lost  species.* 

The  Christian  need  not  apprehend  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  or  the  researches  of  paloeontology , 
will  bring  to  light  anything  in  opposition  to  the  sacred 
text.  The  fears  that  some  entertained,  a  few  years 
since,  as  to  the  researches  of  geologists,  have  been 
dissipated  by  the  harmony  hitherto  found  between 
the  rocks  and  the  Book,  and  we  need  not  now  fear 
that  the  harmony  will  be  disturbed.  When  human 
remains  shall  have  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  strata 
below  that  which  belongs  to  the  Adamic  era,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  evidences  hitherto  known,  and  giving 
proof  that  they  were  originally  deposited  there,  it 
will  be  time  to  reconsider  our  present  reading  of  the 
sacred  text,  touching  the  creative  process,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
pre-Adamite  man.  At  present,  we  believe  our 
reading  of  the  Mosaic  record  is  the  correct  one,  and 
it  is  in  strict  agreement  with  all  the  known  facts 
which  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust  has  disclosed. 

*  The  Siberiaii  mammoth  of  1799,  discovered  by  Schumachoff, 
was  in  a  condition  which  seems  irreconcilable  with  a  fabvlons 
antiquity.  It  was  raw  and  bloody,  fit  food  for  hounds,  and  as 
such  it  was  used  by  the  Tungusians.  How  long  an  Arctic  tem- 
perature will  preserve  animal  substances  without  putrefaction  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  as  Professor 
Forbes  observes,  in  supposing  that  these  elephantine  tissues,  still 
sapid  and  gory,  were  tiie  product  of  an  age  100,000,  or  even 
10,000  years  removed  from  our  own. 
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rV.  We  may  now  glance  more  particularly  at 
close  agreement  between  the  Book  and  the 
cks — Geology  and  the  Bible. 
1.)  The  first  of  the  Mosaic  days  is  occupied  with 
creation  of  light,  and  its  separation  from  the 
kness.  Taking  this  to  mark  the  first  epoch 
the  material  creation  —  as  light  and  life  are 
ariably  co-relatives — it  will  coincide  with  the 
*iod  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  when,  according  to 
)logical  evidences,  the  earth  glowed  with  heat, 
ounting,  perhaps,  to  a  state  of  fusion,  incompa* 
le  with  the  presence  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
).  The  incandescent  mass  being  suffused  with 
ter,  the  whole  would  be  wrapped  in  volumes  of 
am,  thick  enough  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light, 
God  said,  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
bt;"  the  vapours,  however,  still  continuing  dense 
)ugh  to  obscure  the  shape  of  the  sun. 
(2.)  On  the  second  day,  the  atmosphere  is  created, 
ich  may  well  be  coincident  with  the  earliest 
riod  of  fossil  remains — the  Silurian  formatiou. 
16  characteristics  of  this  period  are,  that  the  rocks 
[libit  a  generally  level  aspect,  and  the  fossils  are 
of  fish,  or  marine  plants  :  consequently  the  sur- 
«  was  still  submerged,  probably  at  no  great  depth 
der  the  ocean.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice, 
it  whereas  the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  which  for 
noment  attracted  the  attention  of  Niebuhr,  repre- 
its  the  original  earth  as  encompassed  with  waters 
which  the  fish  swam  about  in  darkness,  the 
lest  of  our  ichthyic  fossils  is  endowed  with  an 
?,  furnished  with  the  necessary  process  for  di- 
ing  and  contracting  the  pupil  as  the  creature  rose 
)7ards  or  receded  from  the  light. 
(3.)  With  the  third  day,  the  dry  land  is  elevated, 
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and  the  waters  gathered  into  the  corresponding 
hollows  ;  the  immediate  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
earth  is  clothed  with  vegetation.  This  day,  then, 
corresponds  with  the  old  red-sandstone,  still  bearing 
the  traces  of  the  rippling  sea  which  broke  upon  it» 
with  the  footmarks  of  the  first  walking  or  crawling 
creatures.  This  formation  was  originally  clothed 
with  the  forests,  afterwards  superimposed  upon  it) 
in  the  shape  of  the  coal  strata.  These  represent  a 
vegetation  so  profuse,  that  Hugh  Miller  thinks  the 
earth  must  have  shone  to  other  planets  with  a  kind 
of  pale-green  lustre. 

(4.)  The  fourth  day  is  assigned  by  Moses  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  now  probably  rendered  visible  by 
the  dissipation  of  the  vapours  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
the  heat  of  the  globe  abated.  To  this  point,  there- 
fore, geology  is  not  called  to  witness  ;  but  the  period 
is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  coal  strata,  while  the 
waters  in  which  those  ancient  forests  had  been  sub- 
merged, were  sapping,  uprooting,  and  after  innu- 
merable years  of  suspension,  depositing  trunk,  and 
leaf,  and  fruit,  in  a  thick  carbonaceous  mass,  whose 
use  was  reserved  for  a  future  creation. 

(5.)  With  the  fifth  day  creation  is  again  in  ope- 
ration below.  The  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life — not  great  whales, 
as  our  translators  render  it,  for  the  whale  is  one 
of  the  warm-blooded  mammalia  not  yet  produced— 
but  these  are  the  spawn  of  ocean,  whose  mighty 
shapes  have  been  reconstructed  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham.  Those  great 
toads  or  frogs,  called  (from  their  teeth)  Dicynodon^ 
and  Labyrinthodon^  together  with  the  Cheino* 
tkerium,  are  specimens  of  the  older  creatures  thai 
climbed  out  of  the  teeming  womb  of  ocean  on  the 
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third  dav,  and  left  their  foot-prints  upon  the  old 
red-sandstone.  The  remaining  reconstructions  — 
the  Ichthyosaurus,  with  his  flabby  paddles  flounder- 
ing in  the  wind — the  Plesiosaurus  and  the  TeleO" 
taurus,  fighting  and  devouring  one  another,  a  little 
farther  up  the  bank  (with  another  still  fiercer 
member  of  the  Saurian  tribe,  furnished  with  a  neck 
like  the  swan's,  and  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious 
appellation  of  Plesiosaurus  Dolichodeiron\  struggled 
and  screamed  on  the  blue  clay,  where  they  now  lie 
entombed  in  the  lias  formation.  The  grisly  Mega- 
losaurus  trod  the  harder  soil  of  the  freestone  or 
oolite  strata,  and  oyer  his  head  the  Pterodactyle 
spread  his  leathern  wings,  like  a  harpy.  Next,  the 
grim-looking  HylcBosaurus  and  milder  Iguanodon 
fed  together  on  the  forests  of  the  wealden  strata  ; 
while  the  Protosaurus  trampled  down  the  chalk, 
and  overhead  fiew  the  great  Pterodactyle,  some 
forlorn  specimens  of  whose  race  Mr.  Waterhouse 
Hawkins  pleasantly  conjectures  may  have  outlived 
the  night  that  fell  upon  his  family,  and  surviving  to 
the  next  ^^day,"  impressed  ^o^memory  of  man  with 
the  dragons  which  have  been  generally  attributed  to 
his  imagination.  All  these,  and  others  discovered 
*— and  still  in  progress  of  discovery — in  great  abund- 
ance, in  the  formations  we  have  named,  are  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  productions  of  the  "fifth 
day."  This  day,  like  its  predecessor,  had  an  "  evening 
snd  a  morning,"  an  initial  and  a  declining  era,  as  well 
as  a  middle  or  noon-day  portion,  wherein  the  several 
-^1  types  attained  their  fullest  development. 

(6.)  And  then  was  ushered  in  the  sixth  day, 
when  "  the  earth  (not  the  waters)  brought  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping 
thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  ;"  in  a  word,  all  tVve 
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existing  animal  kingdom,  with  some  further  speci 
now  extinct  (as  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros,  etc. 
but  which  geology  attests  to  have  lived  in  tl 
opening  stages  of  the  human  period.  It  was  late  : 
this  period — in  the  evening y  as  Milton  rightly  plac< 
it,  of  the  sixth  day — that  man  was  created  ;  yet  i 
evening  closes  this  day  in  Genesis,  for  the  eyenin 
there  precedes  the  morning,  and  man's  day  is  n( 
yet  enveloped  in  the  initial  shadows  of  anoth( 
period. 

(7.)  The  seventh  day  succeeds  continuously 
without  a  night  between. 

(8.)  It  has  been  objected,  that  on  the  hypothesi 
here  stated,  Moses  is  made  to  record  the  creation  ( 
the  EXTINCT  fishes,  plants,  reptiles,  and  birds,  bi 
not  the  species  still  extant.  The  ^'  sixth  day, 
which  is  the  period  assigned  to  the  existing  creatioi 
is,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  era  only  of  the  mammalui 
and  as  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  other  tribe 
survived  from  former  periods — because  the  fossil 
are  mostly  of  a  distinct  species  from  any  of  th 
creatures  now  living — we  are  left  without  an 
account  at  all  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  vegetahl 
kingdom,  and  with  two-thirds  of  the  animal.  Tli 
answer  is  easy.  The  sacred  history  records  the  point 
in  which  each  day  differed  from  its  predecessoi 
and  is  silent  on  those  in  which  it  agreed  with  then 
There  was,  indeed,  an  entire  new  creation  in  ead 
but  that  creation  consisted  partly  of  new  species  i 
the  genera  already  existing,  and  partly  in  the  add 
tion  of  new  genera ;  and  it  is  the  latter,  not  tl 
former,  that  finds  place  in  the  sacred  memoi 
Fishes  created  on  the  first  day,  and  vegetation  fir 
appearing  on  the  third,  continued  also  throughoi 
every  succeeding  day — ^not  in  the  same  species,  bi 
36 
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others  more  suited  to  the  relations  into  which 
iCy  were  now  brought  with  other  creatures.  The 
ith  day  likewise  received  its  proper  creation  of 
ants  and  lower  animals,  filling  both  land  and  sea  ; 
It  as  these,  under  other  forms,  had  entered  also 
ito  the  earlier  creations,  the  brief  record  of  Genesis 

silent  upon  them,  and  mentions  only  the  higher 
'ders  of  mammalia  and  of  man,  which  were  now 
rought  into  being.  It  is  a  record  of  creation^  in 
le  highest  sense  of  the  word,  passing  over  all  new 
odifications  of  previously  existing  races,  to  note 
lose  which  were  then  for  the  first  time  introduced 
to  being.  This  suggestion  seems  at  once  simple 
id  complete,  and  the  advance  of  the  science  having 
moved  other  difficulties,  formerly  objected  to,  we 
ij  venture  to  think  the  geological  interpretation 
the  Mosaic  "  day  "  the  true  one. 
V.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this,  and  indeed  in 

other  schemes  of  reconciliation,  the  language  of 
e  sacred  book  is  taken  to  describe  the  appearance 
ther  than  the  actual  nature  of  objects  :  in  other 
)rds,  it  expresses  the  optical  not  the  scientific 
ith.  "  We  treat  the  history  of  creation,"  says 
irtz,  "  with  its  six  days*  work,  as  a  connected 
ries  of  so  many  prophetic  visions.  The  appear - 
ce  and  evanishing  of  each  such  vision  seem  to  the 
er  as  a  morning  and  an  evening,  apparently  because 
ese  were  presented  to  him  as  an  increase  and 
icrease  of  light,  like  morning  and  evening  twilight." 
ugh  Miller,  adopting  this  view,  supposes  a  diorama^ 
^er  whose  shifting  pictures  the  curtain  rose  and 
11  six  times  in  succession — once  during  the  Azoic 
Jriod,  once  during  the  middle  PalcBozoic  period, 
ice  during  the  Carboniferous  period,  once  during 
le  Permian  or    Triasic  period,  once  during    the 
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Oolitic  or  Cretaceous  period,  and,  finally,  once  durinj^ 
the  Tertiary  period  ;  and  he  declares  himself  great)} 
mistaken  if  we  have  not  in  the  six  geologic  periods 
all  the  elements,  without  misplacement  or  exaggera- 
tion, of  the  Mosaic  drama  of  creation.*  We  believe 
so,  too.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  revelation  so  brief  as  is  that  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis — (not  intended  to  teach  physical  science) 
— a  subject  so  vast,  embracing  the  origin  of  all 
things,  the  history  of  ages,  the  beginning  and  pro- 
gress of  life  upon  this  planet — could  or  would  be  so 
full  as  to  leave  no  point  unexplained,  no  question 
upon  which  a  difficulty  could  be  raised.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
globe,  as  it  is  written  on  the  rocks, — that  every 
truth  recorded  in  those  vast  and  stony  pages — should 
find  a  place  in  the  brief  narrative  of  Moses  ;  but  it 
is  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  that  narra- 
tive, that  in  it  that  history  is  epitomised  and  given, 
as  it  were,  in  miniature,  and  that  as  both  science 
and  scriptural  knowledge  advance,  so  that  both  the 
facts  of  geology  and  the  teaching  of  Genesis  are 
better  understood,  the  enemies  of  revelation  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  an  agreement  exists 
between  them. 

"  Such  are  the  stratified  systems  composing  the 
crust  of  the  globe,"  observes  Mr.  Page,f  reviewing 
the  stratified  systems,  as  they  have  been  brought  lo 
light — "  such  the  types  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
that  have  successively  peopled  its  surface.  In  these 
we  find  a  long  gradation  of  change  and  progress — not 
progress  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  but  from 
humbler  to  more  organised  forms.      From  the  lowly 

•  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  p.  184. 
t  "  Text  Book  of  Geology,"  p.  124. 
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3eds  of  the  Silurian  strata  and  marsh  plants  of 
d  red- sandstone,  we  rise  to  the  prolific  club- 
iy  reeds,  tree-ferns,  and  gigantic  endogens  of  the 
leasures  ;  from  these  tO  the  palms,  cjcads,  and 
of  the  oolite  ;  and  from  these,  again,  to  the 
ns  or  true  timber  trees  of  the  present  era.  So 
n  the  animal  kingdom  :  the  graptolites  and 
tes  of  the  Silurian  seas  are  succeeded  by  the 
•  Crustacea  and  bone-clad  fishes  of  the  old 
ndstone  ;  these  by  the  sauroid  fishes  of  the 
leasures  ;  the  sauroid  fishes  by  the  gigantic 
Ds  and  reptiles  of  the  oolite ;  the  reptiles  of  the 
by  the  huge  mammalia  of  the  tertiary  epoch  ; 
ese,  in  time,  give  place  to  present  species,  with 
3  the  crowning  form  of  created  existence." 

us  now  exhibit,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
1  geologic  systems  aud  groups,  with  their 
teristics  and  epochs,  and  append  to  them  the 
c  days  or  epochs,  with  their  characteristics,  so 
he  eye  may  at  once  perceive  the  harmony  of 
)ok  and  the  Rocks. 

lay  be  useful  to  observe,  that  the  groups  in  the 
5oic  epoch  are  founded  upon  the  perceptible 
ich  to  existing  species — taking  the  fossil  shells 
3  index.  Thus,  eocene  {eos,  the  dawn,  and 
r,  recent)  implies  that  the  strata  of  this  group 
Q  only  a  small  proportion  of  existing  species, 

may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  dawn  of 
ig  things  ;  miocene  (meion,  less)  implies  that 
oportion  of  recent  shells  is  less  than  that  of 
t  ;  pliocene  {pleion,  more),  that  the  proportion 
mt  shells  is  more  or  greater  than  that  of  the 
t  ;  and  pleistocene  {pleiston,  most),  that  the 
of  this  group  are  mostly  those  of  the  species 
ting  the  present  seas, 

•i9 
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CHAPTER  n. 

GBOLOOICAL  TBMC8   OF  THB   BIBLB. 


The  general  name  for  a  precious  stone,  in  Hebrew, 
is  aben  ikre,  a  stone  of  value,  and  in  Greek,  siniilarly, 
liehos  timios.  The  precious  stones  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  many,  twenty-five  m  all. 
A  rock  is  called,  in  Hebrew,  saloy  from  its  craggi- 
ness.  Earthy  and  solid  substances  are  described,  m 
general,  by  the  word  aretz.  Copper  and  iron,  both 
in  use  among  the  antediluvians,  are  known  aB 
rechsheth  and  berzel.  Silver  is  called  keseph  and 
tin  ebedil.  Gold  is  called  zeb,  to  denote  its  purity, 
phez,  to  denote  its  density,  and  cherutz^  because  ot 
its  being  found  or  obtained  in  small  pieces.  It  was 
called  ophir,  from  the  place  where  it  was  found  in 
large  quantities. 

In   the    symbolic  descriptions  of  the  church,  the 
heaven  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  its  beauty,  magni- 
ficence,   strength,    and    solidity,     are    indicated  by 
imagery,  derived  from  the  most  precious  and  costly 
stones  ;  as  in  Isaiah  liv.  11,   12  :   "  O  thou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  behold  I  will 
lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  founda- 
tions with  sapphires  ;  and  I  will  make  thy  windows 
of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy 
borders  of  pleasant  stones."     And  similarly  in  Rev. 
XXI.  11,  18—21.    Bishop  Lowth  suggests  that  these 
are  general  images  to  express  beauty  and  the  othei 
qaahties   to  which  we  have  referred,  and   were  noi 
mtended  to  be  strictly  scrutinised,  or   minutely  an( 
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particularly  explained,  as  if  they  had  each  of  them 
8ome  precise  moral  or  spiritual  meaning.  Such 
images  are  common  in  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
Tobit,  in  his  prophecy  of  the  final  restoration  of 
Israel,  describes  it  very  much  as  Isaiah  had  done  : 
"  For  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  up  with  sapphires,  and 
emeralds,  and  precious  stones  ;  thy  walls,  and  towers, 
and  battlements,  with  pure  gold,  and  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  shall  be  paved  with  beryl,  and  carbuncle, 
and  stones  of  Ophir,"  (Tob.  xiii.  16,  17.)  To  an 
Oriental  there  is  scarcely  a  precious  gem  or  beautiful 
flower  but  reminds  him  of  some  unseen  quality  or 
property  of  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  it 
the  emblem ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  most 
commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  much  of  what 
Lowth  considers  to  be  only  beautiful  imagery  in  the 
Bible,  is  really  symbolical  of  certain  qualities  in  the 
things  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  in  the  passage 
already  referred  to,  the  Revelation  thus  describes  the 
new  Jerusalem  :  "  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of 
it  was  jasper  ;  and  the  city  was  fine  gold,  like  unto 
clear  glass.  And  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones.  The  first  foundation  was  jasper  ;  the  second, 
sapphire  ;  the  third,  a  chalcedony  ;  the  fourth,  an 
emerald  ;  the  fifth,  sardonyx  ;  the  sixth,  sardius  ; 
the  seventh,  chrysolite  ;  the  eighth,  beryl  ;  the 
ninth,  a  topaz  ;  the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus  ;  the 
eleventh,  a  jacinth  ;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst  ;  and 
the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls  ;  every  several 
gate  was  of  one  pearl,  and  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass  "  (Rev.  xxi. 
18—21.)  Now,  as  this  city,  which  is  of  "pure 
gold,  like  unto  glass,"  symbolises  the  purified 
Christian    church — a  church    thoroughly  Chriatloa 
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in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  mode  of  wor 
"without  spot  or  wrinkle,"  so  there  is  reason  to  1 
that  the  stones  enumerated  symbolise  the  par 
qualities  by  which  it  is  characterised,  for  thej 
no  doubt,  some  allusion  to  the  breast-plate 
Jewish  high  priest,  each  gem  in  which  repre 
some  peculiarity  in  one  of  the  twelve  tribes 
bably  its  best  and  most  noble  or  precious  cha 
istic).  If  we  can  imagine  the  various  and  sj 
colours  which  would  be  presented  by  such  a 
tion  of  precious  stones — green,  purple,  blue, 
green,  blood-red,  golden,  yellow,  violet,  et 
may  then  see  in  how  far  there  is  a  symbolic 
presentation  of  a  spiritual  fabric  based  up 
possible  virtue  and  purity.  It  has  a  glory  w 
all  possible  excellence  centres  and  abounds. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

OSOLOOIC     SUBSTANCES. 

Iiall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  various 
)  of  natural  science  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or 
1  to  as  illustrations  of  spiritual  truths,  that  being 
3  unnecessarj  and  inconsistent  with  the  limits 
which  we  are  confined.  We  shall,  when 
irjf  endeavour  to  identify  them,  and  enlarge 
pon  a  few  that  are  either  open  to  controversy 
the  subjects  of  special  allusion  with  the  sacred 

L— EARTHS. 

SiiSTONE. — This  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
as  a  significant  symbol  of  desolation  and 
ness  (Deut.  xxix.  23,  etc.).  In  the  prophetic 
are  of  both  Testaments,  it  is  almost  always 
ted  with  fire,  and  as  this  junction  of  the  two 
produces  a  flame  and  a  smoke  most  pernicious, 
ting,  and  destructive  to  vegetable  and  animal 
is  used  to  symbolise  blasphemy  or  infidelity.  In 
6,  fire  and  brimstone  are  said  to  be  "  snares 
upon  the  wicked,"  as  "the  portion  of  their 
Now,  the  great  penalty  of  the  wicked  is 
1  blindness,  or  confirmed  infidelity  ;  and  it  is 
'  of  remark,  that  in  this  passage  the  same 
lor  is  used  with  regard  to  the  snares,  that  is 
employed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  gift  of 
for  both  are  said  to  be  rained  upon  the  reel- 
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pients  ;  so  that  fire  and  brimstone,  according  to  this 
metaphor,  would  appear  to  be  the  antithesis  of 
gentle  rain  and  dew. 

Pitch. — This  is,  no  doubt,  the  mineral  tar  known 
as  asphaltum,  or  bitumen,  in  an  indurated  or 
hardened  state.  It  is  found  in  abundance  on  the 
Asphaltic  Lake,  which  has  thence  derived  its  name. 

Salt. — This  was  to  accompany  all  the  sacrifices 
offered  under  the  law  (Lev.  ii.  13);  no  doubt, 
because  it  possesses  the  quality  of  cleansing  and  pre- 
serving bodies  from  putrefaction.  Hence  it  sym- 
bolised the  purity  and  perfection  that  should  be 
carried  through  all  parts  of  the  divine  service,  and 
through  the  hearts  and  lives  of  God's  worshippers. 
The  covenant  of  salt  (Numb,  xviii.  19  ;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  5)  was  probably  a  covenant  or  engagement  in 
which  salt  was  used  as  a  token  of  sincerity  and  con- 
firmation. Amongst  the  Turks,  salt  and  bread  are 
taken  and  eaten  as  symbolising  a  solemn  contract 
between  the  parties.  The  Turk  deems  it  the  basest 
ingratitude  to  forget  the  man  from  whom  he  has 
received  food,  which  is  signified  by  the  bread  and 
salt  so  used. 

Soap. — It  is  by  no  means  certain  what  the  Hebrew 
herith  signifies,  whether  the  herb  kali^  as  the  Vulgate 
and  Jerome  render  it,  or  the  alkaline  or  lixivial  salt 
procured  from  the  ashes  of  that  and  other  plants. 
The  Salt  Sea,  familiar  to  the  Israelites,  furnished 
them  with  a  proverb.  Thus  we  read  "  salt,"  that  is, 
in  its  genuine  condition,  "  is  good,  but  if  it  has  lost 
its  saltness,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it?  It  is 
neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill,  but 
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men  cast  it  out "  (Luke  xiv.  34,  35  )  How  restore 
it  to  any  relish  ?  The  surface  of  the  salt  lakes,  and 
also  the  thinner  crust  of  salts,  next  the  edges  of  the 
lakes,  after  rain,  and  especially  after  long  continued 
rain,  lose  the  saline  particles,  which  are  washed 
away,  and  drained  off,  the  surface  still  retaining  the 
appearance  of  salt  Hence,  those  who  go  to  the 
lakes  to  procure  salt,  drive  over  this  worthless 
matter,  and  filius  trample  it  into  mere  mud  and  dirt. 
Matthew  more  distinctly  refers  to  this  than  Luke 
does — **  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be 
cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men" 
(ch.  y.  13.)  Salty  in  small  quantities,  is  useful  as  a 
manure,  under  some  circumstances,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  destructive.  Pliny  says  that  all 
places  where  it  is  found  is  barren  ;  and  Yolney 
attributes  the  barren  and  desolate  condition  of  the 
country  around  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  acrid  saltness 
of  the  waters,  which  loads  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
affects  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Regions  of 
tills  description  furnish  metaphors  to  those  fami- 
liar with  them.  Thus,  Jeremiah — "  He  [the  man 
who  forsakes  the  Lord,  and  trusts  in  an  arm  of 
^esh]  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall 
not  see  when  good  cometh  ;  but  shall  inhabit  the 
parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land,  and 
not  inhabited "  (ch.  xvii.  6.)  And  amongst  the 
threatenings  denounced  upon  the  Israelites,  in  the 
event  of  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  turning  to  idols,  was 
that  of  rendering  the  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  a  land  of  "  brimstone  and  salt,  and  burning  ; 
that  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth 
therein,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in 
his  anger  and  in  his  wrath  "  (Deut.  xxix.  23.)     It 
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was  an  ancient  custom  to  sow  an  enemy's  city  with 
salt,  in  token  of  perpetual  desolation  (Judges  ix.  45). 
Milan  was  burnt,  rased,  sown  with  salt,  and  ploughed 
by  the  exasperated  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

n.— METALS. 

Gold  is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  purest  of 
all  metallic  substances.  It  was  in  use  in  very  early 
times,  and  David  and  Solomon  obtained  large  quanti- 
ties from  Ophir.  It  was  in  use,  as  we  have  said,  in 
very  early  times;  and  the  mercy-seat  and  the  vessels 
and  utensils  belonging  to  the  tabernacle  were  made 
of  it,  as  were  also  those  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  drinking  vessels  of  Solomon.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant  was  overlaid  with  gold.  In  Job  xxviii. 
16 — 17  and  19,  gold  is  mentioned  five  times,  and 
the  word  is  a  different  one  in  four  of  the  places. 
(1.)  Segor  may  mean  gold  in  the  mine,  or  shut  up 
(as  the  root  signifies)  in  the  ore.  (2.)  Keihem^  from 
catham^  to  sign,  seal,  or  stamp — gold  made  current 
by  being  coined,  standard  gold ;  exhibiting  the 
stamp  expressive  of  its  value.  (3.)  Zahab^  wrought, 
pure,  highly  polished  gold.  (4.)  Paz,  denoting 
solidity,  compactness,  and  strength,  probably  gold 
formed  into  different  kinds  of  plate,  or  vessels. 

SiLVEB  was  in  very  early  use  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange  (Gen.  xxiii.  13 — 16).  Instead  of"  weighed 
the  silver,  four  hundred  shekels,"  we  should  probably 
read,  "  shekeled  the  silver,  four  hundred  shekels  o\ 
silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant."  It 
was  therefore  at  that  time  current  money.  The 
gold  of  Haviiah,  as  Canon  Town  send  observes  oo 
the  place,  is  alluded  to  in   the  antediluvian   age ; 
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nt  silver  is   not   mentioned.      The  first  allusions 
fter  the  flood  to  silver^  as  a  valuable  metal,  are 
)and  in  the  book  of  Job;  and   always  in  general 
3rm8,  without  reference  to  the  shekel.     This  is  an 
rgument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job, 
-that  is,  of  the  history  it  comprises — for  if  Job 
ad  lived  after  Abraham,  it  is  probable   that  the 
iiekel  would  have  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
assages  in  that  book.      Some  think  it  is  referred  to 
1  ch.  xzvii.  15:  *'  It  [wisdom]   cannot  be  gotten 
H*  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price 
ler^f,"  but  if  so,  the  expression  would  no  doubt 
ave  been   similar  to  that  of  Genesis.     Job  pro- 
ftbly  refers  to  silver  in  the  mass,  not  in  the  smaller 
)in,  as  the  reference  is  in  Gen.  zx.  16,  where  aleph 
t$epk  may  be  translated,  not  ^*  a  thousand  pieces  of 
iver,"  for  ^^  pieces  "  is  not  in  the  text;  but  a  mass 
P  silver,  the  word  aleph  signifying  an  aggregation, 
lie  inference  drawn  from  these  and  other  passages 
hich  occur  in   the  book  of  Job   is,  that  gold  was 
le  original  money;  that  large  heaps  of  silver  were 
ext  brought  into  circulation,  as  substitutes  for  the 
lore  valuable,  though  smaller  pieces  of  gold;  and 
lat  the  last  and  still  remaining  gradation   was  the 
[vision  of  silver  into  smaller  portions,  which  might 
pobably  be  about  the  value  of  a  lamb;  according 
►  the  well  known  theory  that  barter  was  the  first 
ind  of  commerce,  and  that  lambs,  or  cattle  in  general, 
ere  the  first  medium  of  exchange  for  the  smaller 
)mmodities   of  life.      In  the  antediluvian  period, 
)mmerce   was   conducted  by  the  exchange  of  gold, 
id  probably   of  cattle.     In   the    days   of  Job,    by 
old,    cattle,   jewels,   and    silver   bullion.       In   the 
arlier  days  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  time  of  Abime- 
?ch,  by  the  same;  and  in  the    latter  years  of  the 
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life  of  Abraham  bj  gold,  cattle,  jewels,  and  largei 
or  smaller  portions  of  stamped  or  weighed  silver. 

Ambeb. — The  English  yersion  gives  ns  this  word 
two  or  three  times  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (cL 
i.  and  viii.))  ^^  which  places  the  Septuagint  rendei 
electrumj  a  mixed  metal  of  gold  and  silver,  or  gold 
and  copper — a  verj  brilliant  composition.  The 
prophet  certainly  did  not  mean  what  we  understand 
by  amber,  which  grows  dim  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
fire,  and  exhibits  itself  as  a  resinous  substance,  and 
not  such  an  one  as  that  the  prophet  had  in  his  eye 
when  he  spoke  of  chesmely  as  coming  out  of  th( 
midst  of  the  fire. 

Iron. — That  this  was  known  to  the  antediluviaz 
patriarchs  is  evident  from  Gen.  iv.  22.  Parkhnrst 
remarks,  that  as  iron  requires  the  strongest  fire  ol 
all  metals  to  fuse  it,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  ii 
the  expression  "  furnace  of  iron,"  or  "  iron-fumace,' 
for  violent  and  sharp  afflictions  (Deut.  iv.  20.) 

Lead. — There  is  a  singular  passage  in  Jer.  vi 
28 — 30  :  "  They  are  all  grievous  revolters,  walkinj 
with  slanders :  they  are  brass  and  iron;  they  are  al 
corrupters.  The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  i 
consumed  of  the  fire :  the  founder  melteth  in  vain 
for  the  wicked  are  not  plucked  away.  Reprobati 
silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hat) 
rejected  them."  The  lead  was  used  to  purify  tb" 
ore,  but  was  itself  consumed,  and  of  no  purpose. 

Tin  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Numb 
xxxi.  22),  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  general!] 
found  in  combination  with  silver,  by  which,  of  course 
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ilver  is  deteriorated  in  value,  throws  light  on  the 
Ise  contained  in  Isa.  i.  25.  The  prophet  having, 
r.  22nd,  compared  the  Jewish  people  to  silver, 
still  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  '^  I 
urn  mj  hand  upon  thee,  and  purge  awaj  thy 
,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin." 
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PART     III. 

BOTANY. 

IKTBODUCnOX. 

The  scientific  term  botany  is  used  in  a  very  com- 
prehensiye  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  vegetablB 
productions. 

We  have  in  our  introductory  remarks,  adverted  to 
the  order  in  which  the  Hebrew  legislator  enumerates 
the  several  classes  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  hit 
narrative  of  the  creation.  Solomon  showed  the 
same  adherence  to  system,  in  his  treatise  on  natural 
history,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  33,  advancing 
from  the  lesser  to  the  larger :  from  grass,  indudiof 
the  minutest  species  of  whatever  is  green,  to  shrubi 
or  trees  of  the  smaller  kind;  and  from  these,  again 
to  trees,  which  differ,  not  only  in  their  enlarge! 
dimensions,  but  in  their  permanency  also. 

The  common  term  for  herbaceous  productions  ii 
the  Hebrew  writings  is  desha,  although  it  is  al« 
specifically  applied  to  grass,  The  Hebrews,  at 
Wetstein  remarks,  divided  all  kinds  of  vegetable! 
into  trees  and  herbs;  the  former  of  which  the  Hel* 
lenists  call  ^uXov,  the  latter,  %opT09,  under  which  the) 
also  comprehended  all  sorts  of  grass,  com,  and  flowers 
(See  Matt.  vi.  30;  Luke  xii.  28,  etc.)  There  ii 
great  impropriety,  as  the  late  editor  of  Calmet  hai 
shown,  in  our  version  of  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  "Tb< 
hay  appeareth,  and  the  tender  grass  sheweth  itsel 
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and  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered."  If  the 
tender  grass  is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself,  the 
haj,  which  is  grass  cut  and  dried,  after  it  has 
arrived  at  maturity,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  associated 
with  it,  still  less  to  precede  it.  Mr.  Taylor  takes 
the  word,  here  rendered  Aay,  to  mean  the  first  shoots, 
the  rising,  just  budding  spires  of  grass.  So  the 
wise  man  says:  "The  tender  risings  of  the  grass 
are  in  motion,  and  the  buddings  of  the  grass  [gr&ss 
in  its  early  state]  appear ;  and  the  tufts  of  grass, 
proceeding  from  the  same  root,  collect  themselves 
together,  and  by  their  union,  begin  to  clothe  the 
mountain  tops  with  a  pleasing  verdure."  Surely 
the  beautiful  progress  of  vegetation,  as  described  in 
thb  passage,  must  appear  to  every  reader  of  taste  as 
too  poetical  to  be  lost;  but  what  must  it  be  to  an 
Jastern  beholder — to  one  whose  imagination  is  exalted 
)y  a  poetic  spirit — one  who  has  lately  witnessed 
m  all-surrounding  sterility  —  a  grassless  waste  ! 
rhe  same  impropriety,  but  in  a  contrary  order,  and 
vhere,  perhaps,  the  English  reader  would  be  less 
ikely  to  detect  it,  occurs  in  the  English  version  of 
isa.  XV.  6 :  "  For  the  waters  of  Nimrim  [water  is 
t  principal  source  of  vegetation]  shall  be  desolate, 
leparted,  dead;  so  that  [the  hay,  in  our  translation, 
>ut  as  it  should  be]  the  tender,  just  sprouting  risings 
>f  the  grass  are  withered,  dried  up ;  the  buddings  of 
he  grass  are  entirely  ruined  "  ["  there  is  no  green 
hing,"  in  our  version].  The  following  verse  may 
>e  thus  translated:  "  Insomuch  that  the  reserve  he 
iad  made,  and  the  deposit  he  had  placed  with  great 
are  in  supposed  security,  shall  all  be  driven  to  the 
►rook  of  the  willows."  A  similar  gradation  of 
loetical  imagery  is  used  in  2  Kings  xix.  26:  "  Their 
tthabitants    were    of    shortened    hand,    dismayed, 
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ashamed;  they  were  as  grass  of  the  field  [vegetables 
in  general];  as  the  green  buddings  of  grass;  as  the 
tender  risings  on  the  house  tops;  and  those,  too, 
struck  by  the  wind,  before  it  is  advanced  in  growth 
to  a  rising  up."     What  a  climax  of  imbecility  ! 

A  tree  is,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  called  otz,  from 
H  verb  which  signifies  "  to  make  firm,"  or  "  steady"; 
ami  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  herbage  or  plants, 
which  ai-e  more  soft  and  loose. 
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CHAPTER    L 

STBUCTUBS  AND  PHT8I0L0OT  OF    YEOBTABLBS  AlTD  THEIR 

CULTIVATION  AND  USES. 

Were  all  tlieknown  objects  diffused  over  the  surface 
the  earth,  submitted  to  the  examinHtion  of  a  cer- 
[1  number  of  individuals  accustomed  to  nice  and 
lent  investigation,  but  altogether  ignorant  of  any 
angement  hitherto  proposed,  there  can  be  but 
le  doubt  that  the  same  classification  would  be 
)pted  by  all;  and  that  the  objects  would  be  divided 
0  three  grand  assemblages;  namely,  minerals, 
.nts,  and  animals,  such  being  in  fact,  for  the  pur- 
ses of  description,  at  least,  the  most  convenient 
tribution  that  could  be  adopted.  Thus,  there  is 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  mineral  body  from 
It  plant,  or  this  plant  from  a  horse,  an  elephant, 
any  other  quadruped.  Yet,  when  we  come  to 
amine  the  confines  of  these  several  kingdoms  of 
iture,  we  find  that  so  nice  are  the  shades  and 
idations,  and  so  gradual  the  transitions  from  one 
iss  of  bodies  to  the  other,  that  objects  frequently 
esent  themselves,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
sign  their  proper  compartment. 
However  striking,  therefore,  the  distinctions  be- 
reen  animal  and  vegetable  life,  in  their  more  perfect 
id  elaborate  forms,  as  we  approach  the  contiguous 
ctremities  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  find  these  dis- 
nctions  fading  away  so  gradually. 

Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade, 
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and  the  mutual  advances  so  close  and  intimate, 
it  becomes  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty  to  dr 
line  of  distinction  between  them,  and  determii 
which  of  them  an  individual  may  belong. 

M.  de  Mirbel,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Ana 
and  Physiology  of  Plants,"  has  endeavoured  t 
down  a  distinction  between  animals  and  vegel 
in  the  following  terms,  and  it  is  a  distinction  ^ 
seems  to  be  approved  of  by  Sir  Edward  Smit 
"  Plants  alone  have  a  power  of  drawing  not 
ment  from  inorganic  matter,  mere  earths,  sal 
air  —  substances  incapable  of  nourishing  ani 
which  only  feed  On  what  is  or  has  been  orga 
matter,  either  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature, 
that  it  should  seem  to  be  the  office  of  vegetabl 
alone  to  transform  dead  matter  into  organised  I 
bodies." 

Dr.  Good  objects  to  this  distinction  between 
table  life  and  animal  life,  and  observes,  that  in  1 
down  a  distinctive  character  for  animals  and  p 
we  are  compelled  to  derive  it  from  the  more  p 
of  each  kind,  leaving  the  extreme  cases  to  be  < 
mined    by  the    chemical    components   elucidat< 
their  decomposition.     Under  this  broad  view  < 
subject   he   proceeds    to    observe,    that  while 
agree    in    an   origin    by    generation,    a    growt 
nutrition,     and    a    termination     by    death;     i 
organised    structure,   and    an   internal    living 
ciple,   they  differ  in  the    powers   with    which 
living    principle     is    endowed,    and    the    effec 
is  capable  of  exerting.     In   the  plant   it  is  lin 
so    far    as    we    are   capable    of   tracing    it,   to 
properties    of  irritability,   contractility,  and   si 
instincts ;    m    the     animal    it    superadds   to 
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properties  those  of  muscularity,  sensation^  and  volun- 
tary motion.* 

n.  The  structure  of  vegetables  is  truly  wonderful, 
and  demands  our  admiring  attention.  How  excel- 
lently adapted  are  the  roots  for  taking  hold  of  their 
parent  earth,  as  well  as  for  drawing  nourishment  for 
the  support  of  the  plant,  and  imbibing  moisture 
from  the  neighbouring  soil  !  How  commodiously 
are  the  various  tubes  and  fibres  composing  the  trunk 
or  stalk  arranged  for  the  motion  of  the  sap  upwards, 
to  all  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  and  branches  ! 
How  nicely  are  the  leaves  formed  for  the  important 
services  they  are  made  to  yield  in  the  economy  of 
vegetation  !  What  an  excellent  clothing  does  the 
bark  afford,  not  only  for  protecting  the  stem  and 
branches  from  external  injury,  but  from  the  hurtful 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  !  What  evident  marks  of 
wisdom  and  design  do  the  flowers  evince  in  their 
beautiful  and  delicate  construction;  how  nicely  are 
they  formed  for  the  protection  and  nourishment  of 
the  first  and  tender  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  and  when 
it  has  attained  more  firmness  and  solidity,  how 
readily  do  they  relinquish  their  charge,  and  drop  off 
in  decay,  when  no  longer  necessary  !  How  wonder- 
fully does  the  fruit,  in  some  classes,  envelop  and 
protect  the  seed  till  it  has  arrived  at  maturity;  and, 
lastly,  what  a  passing  strange  piece  of  organised 
Baechanism  is  the  seed  itself,  and,  being  necessary 
for  the  reproduction  of  its  species,  what  a  remark- 
able provision  is  made  for  its  preservation  and  suc- 
cession !  What  but  the  wisdom  of  a  Deity  could 
have  devised  that  those  seeds  which  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
should  not  only  be  doubly,  but  some  of  them  trebly 

•  «  Book  of  Nature,"  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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enclosed;*  that  those  most  in  request  as  articles  o 
food  should  be  so  hardy  and  so  abundantly  prolific;' 
and  that  seeds  in  general,  which  are  the  sport  of  sc 
many  casualties,  and  exposed  to  injury  from  such  t 
variety  of  accidents,  should  be  possessed  of  a  principle 
of  lasting  vitality,  which  makes  it  indeed  no  easj 
matter  to  deprive  them  of  their  fructifying  power ! 
Plants  are  also  multiplied  and  propagated  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  which  strengthen  the  provision 
made  for  their  succession. 

Nor  is  the  finger  of  Providence  less  visible  in  the 
means  for  diffusing  or  spreading  abroad  vegetables, 
than  in  the  provision  made  for  keeping  up  their  suc- 
cession. The  earth  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord;  but  how  comes  it  to  pass,  thai 
in  parts  untrodden  by  man,  and  on  the  tops  of  ruinous 
buildings,  so  many  varied  specimens  of  the  vegetable 
creation  are  to  be  found  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  mannei 
in  which  nature's  great  husbandman  scatters  Hii 
seeds  about  ?  While  the  seeds  of  some  •  plants  are 
made  sufficiently  heavy  to  fall  down  and  take  u] 
their  abode  near  the  place  of  their  nativity  ;  ane 
others  after  having  been  swallowed  up  by  quadru 
peds,  are  deposited  in  the  neighbouring  soil  ;  som< 
are  carried  by  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  places  mor 
remote,  or,  being  furnished  with  a  soft  plumage,  ar 
borne  on  the  winds  of  heaven  to  the  situations  allottee 
for  them.  To  prevent  some  from  pitching  too  neai 
they  are  wrapped  up  in  elastic  cases,  which,  burstinj 
when  fully  ripe,  the  prisoners  fly  abroad  in  all  direc 

*  As  in  the  walnut,  we  have  first  a  thick  pulpy  covering 
then  a  hard  shell ;  within  is  the  seed,  enclosed  in  a  double  mem 
brane. 

f  Wheat  is  not  only  a  most  prolific  plant,  but  comes  to  ma 
turity  in  hot  and  cold,  as  well  as  in  temperate,  climates. 
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tions;  while,  to  prevent  others  from  straying  too  far, 
they  are  furnished  with  a  kind  of  grappling  hooks, 
that  arrest  them  in  their  flight,  and  attach  them  to 
the  spot  most  congenial  to  their  growth.  These 
are  some  of  the  doings  of  the  Lord,  and  are  wondrous 
in  our  eyes  ! 

In  the  construction  of  plants  we  observe  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  consistence  of  the  three 
classes.  Compared  with  the  shrubby  race,  how  hard, 
firm,  and  tenacious  is  the  trunk  of  the  majestic  oak; 
and,  compared  with  the  herbaceous  tribe,  how  woody, 
tough,  and  elastic  is  the  hawthorn  twig  !  But  for 
this,  how  could  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  tempest? 
While  the  more  humble  and  lowly  shrubs  stand  not 
in  need  of  such  firmness  of  texture,  their  pliability 
and  elastic  toughness,  together  with  the  prickly  coat 
of  mail  by  which  they  are  enveloped,  render  them 
less  susceptible  of  injury  in  their  exposed  situation. 

Softness,  united  with  a  still  greater  degree  of 
flexibility,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  herbaceous  order;  and  how  wisely  has  this  been 
ordered  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  were 
created  !  With  the  firmness  of  trees,  to  what  a 
prickly  stubble  must  Nature's  soft  and  downy  carpet 
have  given  way  !  With  the  tenacity  of  shrubs,  how 
would  it  have  answered  as  food  for  our  cattle? 

There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  other  properties 
and  peculiarities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which 
the  wonderful  working  of  the  Divine  Creator  is  dis- 
played. How  strange,  for  instance,  that  if  a  seed 
is  sown  in  a  reverse  position,  the  young  root  turns 
of  itself  downwards,  while  the  stem  refuses  to  sink 
deeper  in  the  soil,  and  bends  itself  round  to  shoot 
up  through  the  surface  of  the  earth  !  H^w  surprising, 
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that  when  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  plant  meet  with  a 
stone  or  other  interruption  in  their  progress  under 
ground,  they  change  their  direction,  and  avoid  it ! 
How  amazing,  that  the  numerous  shoots  which  hranch 
out  from  the  root  in  quest  of  moisture,  pursue,  as  it 
were  by  instinct,  the  tract  that  leads  to  it — ^tum  from 
a  barren  to  a  more  fertile  soil,  and  the  plants  shut 
up  in  a  darksome  room,  bend  or  creep  to  any  aper- 
ture through  which  the  rays  of  light  may  be  ad- 
mitted ! 

In  these  respects,  the  vegetable  tribes  may  be 
said  to  possess  something  analogous  to  animal  life ; 
but  here  the  resemblance  does  not  stop.  How 
surprising  the  phenomenon  of  what  is  called  the  sleep 
of  plants,*  and  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  founded 
on  the  discovery  that  there  exists  in  the  vegetable, 
as  well  as  in  the  animal,  kingdom  a  distinction  of 
sexes  ! 

What  amazing  variety  of  size,  shape,  and  of 
hue,  do  we  discover  among  this  multitudinous  order 
of  things  !  What  different  properties  do  some 
possess  from  others;  and  what  a  near  approach  do  a 
few  make  to  that  superior  order  immediately  above 
them  in  the  scale  of  existence  !  The  sensitive 
plant,  when  slightly  touched,  evinces  something  like 
the  timidity  of  our  harmless  animals;  the  hedysarum 
gyrans,  or  moving  plant  of  the  East,  exhibits  an 
incessant  and  spontaneous  movement  of  its  leaves 
during  the  day,  in  warm  and  clear  weather;  but  in 
the  night  season,  and  in  the  absence  of  light  and 
heat,  its  motions  cease,  and  it  remains,  as  it  were,  in 

*  The  modes  of  folding  in  the  leaves,  or  of  sleeping  during 
the  night,  are  extremely  various ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
they  all  dispose  themselves  so  as  to  give  the  best  protection  to 
the  young  stem,  buds,  flowers,  or  fruits. 
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quiescence!  The  American  Venus'  flytrap, 
limal  of  prej,  seems  to  lie  in  wait  to  catch 
7j  insect. 

neyertheless,  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
asis  for  sensation,  admitting  that  sensation 
ult  of  a  nervous  system;  and  we  are  not 
i  with  any  other  source  from  which  it  can 

Yet,  although  the  vessels  of  plants  do  not 
possess  any  muscular  fibres,  we  have  evi- 
»fs  of  the  existence  of  a  contractile  and 
tower  from  some  other  principle;  and  the 
7e  referred  to,  among  many  others  that 
adduced,  concur  in  making  it  highly  pro- 
t  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  such  a  principle 
lifferent  fluids  are  propelled  through  their 

vessels.  There  is  no  other  method  by 
h  propulsion  can   be  reasonably  accounted 

t  part  of  a  plant  the  vital  principle  chiefly 

to   what   quarter    it    retires    during    the 

e  know  not;  but  we   are  just  as  ignorant 

to  animal  life.  In  both,  it  operates  towards 
it;  it  consists  in  the  whole,  and  resides  in 
,  and  its  proof  of  existence  is  drawn  from 
$ing  almost  eveiy  one  of  its  functions,  and 
ts  combinations,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
bemical  affinity,  which  would  otherwise  as 
itrol  it  as  they  cootrol  the  mineral  world, 
1  constantly  assume  an  authority  as  soon  as 
vegetable  is  dead.  Heuce,  the  plant  thrives 
ases  in  its  bulk,  puts  forth  annually  a  new 
>f  buds,  and  becomes  clothed  with  a  beauti- 
e  of  lungs  (every  leaf  being  a  distinct  lung 

for  the  respiration  of  the  rising  brood;  and 
harmonious  circle  of  action,  that  can  never 
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be  too  much  admired,  furnishes  a  perpetual  supply 
of  nutriment,  in  every  diversified  form,  for  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  animal  life  ;  while  it  re- 
ceives in  rich  abundance,  from  the  waste  and  diminu- 
tion, and  even  decomposition,  of  the  same,  the  means 
of  new  births,  new  buds,  and  new  harvests. 

Frosts  and   suns,  water  and   air,  equally  promote 
fructification    in   their    respective   ways ;     and  the 
ternies  or  white  ant,  the  mole,  the  hampster  and  the 
earth-worm  break  up  the  ground,  or  delve  into  it, 
that  it  may  enjoy   their   salubrious  influences.    In 
like  manner,  they  are  equally  the  ministers  of  putre- 
faction and  decomposition;  and  liver- worts  and  fun- 
guses, the   ant  and  the  beetle,  the    dew- worm,  the 
ship-worm,  and  the  wood-pecker,  contribute  to  the 
general   effect,   and   soon  reduce  the   trunks  of  the 
stoutest  oaks,   if  lying  waste  and   unemployed,  to 
their  elementary  principles,  so  as  to  form  a  productive 
mould  for   successive  progenies  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble   existence.      Such    is    the    simple  but    beautiful 
circle  of  Nature.     Everything  lives,  flourishes,  and 
decays;  everything  dies,  but  nothing  is  lost  ;  for  the 
great  principle  of  life  only  changes  in  form,  and  the 
aestruction  of  one   generation   is   the  vivification  of 
force  In!;      1      ''''^'    *^^   ^^^^^  mythologists,  with  8 

are  Ltltf  I'T  ^'""n^^^^  ^*^^^^°^'  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
Greece  ani  Uo^l  ^f" '^^^  I"  *^^  theogonies  of 
whom  they  deno^  '  .  T'\^^  *^^  Supreme  Being, 
lating  the^univrs"  ^'f ".'  "'  ^""'"^'^^  ^^^  ^^«^- 
inferL  godriach  ^  i?^  *^^  ^^^""^^  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^^ 
the    general  'result    .   ^^^^.^^^^^ibutes    equally  to 

Vishnu,  and  Iswala  Tv.  '^^    ^^"^^«    ^^   ^^^^^^ 

preserving     and      consLtt.?^''^''^*^''^   P^^^^'  ^' 

decomposing     power     TT?^    P^^^^^     and    the 

g^^        S    power.     And    hence     the     Christian 
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ilosopher,  with  a  simplicity  as  much  more  snblime 
m  the  Hindu's  as  it  is  more  veracious,  exclaims, 
contemplating  the  regular  confusion,  the  intricate 
rmony  of  the  scenes  that  rise  before  him  : 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee  ! 

ni.  In  the  primitive  ages,  agriculture  and  pastur- 
e  was  a  principal  employment  (Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  17 — 
^  iv.  2,)  and  it  has  ever  been  a  prominent  source  of 
e  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Noah,  after 
I  had  escaped  from  the  deluge,  once  more  bestowed 
K)n  it  his  attention;  and  there  were  some  of  the 
omades,  who  were  far  from  neglecting  it  (Gen. 
cv.  34;  XX vi.  12 — 14;  xxxvii.  7;  Job  i.  3). 
Moses,  following  the  example  of  the  Egyptians, 
ade  agriculture  the  basis  of  the  state.  He, 
cordingly  apportioned  to  every  citizen  a  certain 
lantity  of  land,  and  gave  him  the  right  of  tilling 
himself  and  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs.  The 
Jrson  who  had  thus  come  into  possession,  could 
)t  alienate  the  property  for  any  longer  period  than 
the  year  of  the  coming  jubilee;  a  regulation  which 
•evented  the  rich  from  coming  into  possession  of 
rge  tracts  of  land,  and  then  leasing  them  out  in 
nail  parcels  to  the  poor.  It  was  another  law  of 
toses,  that  the  vendor  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  his 
Barest  relative,  had  a  right  to  redeem  the  land  sold, 
henever  he  chose,  by  paying  the  amount  of  pro- 
ts  up  to  the  year  of  julibee  (Ruth  iv.  4;  Jer.  xxxii. 
•)  Joshua  divided  the  whole  country  which  he 
^  occupied,^r5/,  among  the  respective  tribes,  and, 
W,  among  individual  Hebrews,  running  it  out  with 
le  aid  of  a  measuring  line  (Josh.  xvii.  5, 14;  comp. 
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Amos  vii.  17:  Micah  ii.  5;  Pa.  Ixxviii.  55;  EzeL 
xl.  3).  The  word  chebel,  a  line^  is  accordingly  used 
by  a  li<rure  of  speech  for  the  heritage  itself  (Fa.  cxi. 
6:  Jo>h.  xvii.  5,  14;  xix.  9). 

The  occupation  pf  the  husbandman  was  held  in 
honour,  not  only  for  the  profits  which  it  brought^ 
but  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  supported 
and  protected  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 
A 11  who  were  not  set  apart  for  religious  duties,  such 
as  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  whether  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  or  of  towns  and  cities,  were  conai" 
dered  by  the  laws,  and  were  in  fact,  agricnlturiata 
The  rich  and  the  noble,  it  is  true,  in  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  soil,  did  not  always  put  themselves  on  a  level 
with  their  servants,  but  none  were  so  rich  or  bo 
noble  as  to  disdain  to  put  their  hand  to  the  plough 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7;  1  Kings  xix.  19;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10).  The  priests  and  Levites  were  indeed 
engaged  in  other  employments,  yet  they  could  not 
withhold  their  honour  from  an  occupation  which 
supplied  them  with  their  income.  The  esteem  in 
which  agriculture  was  held,  diminished  as  luxmy 
increased;  but  it  never  wholly  came  to  an  end. 
Even  after  the  captivity,  when  many  of  the  Jewi 
had  become  merchants  and  mechanics,  the  esteem 
and  honour  attached  to  this  occupation  still  continued, 
especially  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Persians,  who 
were  agriculturists  from  motives  of  religion. 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful  if  the  dews 
and  vernal  and  autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld. 
The  country,  in  opposition  to  Egypt,  is  eulogised 
for  its  rains  in  Deut.  xi.  11;  but  the  Hebrews,  not^ 
withstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  fertility  in  various  ways.  They  not 
only  divested  it  of  stones,  but  watered  it  by  means 
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f  canals,  communicating  with  the  rivers  or  brooks ; 
ad  thereby  imparted  to  their  fields  the  richness  of 
:mrden8  (Ps.  i.  3,  Ixy.  10;  Frov.  xxi.  1;  Isai.  xxx. 
Sy  xxxii.  2y  20;  Hos.  xii.  11).  Springs,  fountains, 
nd  rivulets  were,  therefore,  held  in  as  much  honour 
nd  worth  by  husbandmen  as  by  shepherds  (Josh. 
Y.  9;  Judg.  i.  15);  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
tie  luid  of  Canaan  was  extolled  for  those  fountains 
f  water  of  which  Egypt  was  destitute.  The  soil 
raa  enriched  also,  in  addition  to  the  method  just 
leationed,  by  means  of  ashes;  to  which  the  straw, 
tie  stubble,  the  husks,  the  brambles,  and  the  grass, 
liat  overspread  the  land  during  the  sabbatical  year, 
r%re  reduced  by  fire.  The  burning  over  the  surface 
f  the  land  had  also  another  good  effect,  viz.,  that 
f  destroying' the  seeds  of  the  noxious  herbs  (Isai. 
ii.  23,  xxxii.  I3i  Prov.  xxiv.  31).  Finally,  the 
oil    was    manured  with    dung    (Ps.   Ixxxiii.   10 ; 

Kings  ix.  37;  Isai.  xxv.  10;  Jer.  viii.  2,  ix.  22, 
vi.  4,  xxv.  33;  Luke  xiv.  34,  35). 

The  culture  of  the  soil  was  at  first  very  simple, 
eing  performed  by  no  other  instruments  than  sharp 
:icks.  By  these  the  ground  was  loosened,  until 
>ade8  and  shovels,  and  not  long  after  ploughs,  were 
ivented.  All  those  implements  were  well  known 
I  the  time  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxiii.  13;  Gen.  xlv.  6; 
ob  i.  14).  The  first  plough  was  doubtless  nothing 
lore  than  a  stout  limb  of  a  tree,  from  which  pro- 
icted  another  shortened  and  pointed  limb.  This 
eing  turned  into  the  ground  made  the  furrows ; 
fhile  at  the  further  end  of  the  longer  branch  was 
astened  a  transverse  yoke,  to  which  the  oxen  weie 
uumessed.  At  last  a  handle  was  added,  by  which 
he  plough  might  be  guided.  So  that  the  plough 
'rag  composed  of  four  parts;  the  beam,  the  yoke 
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which  was  attached  to  the  heam,  the  handle,  and 
what  we  should  call  the  coulter  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20, 
21;  Micah  it.  3}.  It  was  neceseaiy  for  the  plongli- 
man  constantly  and  firmlj  to  hold  the  handle  of  the 
plough,  which  had  no  wheels;  imd,  that  no  spot 
might  remain  untouched,  to  lean  forward  and  fix  hii 
eves  steadily  upon  it  (Luke  ix.  62).  The  staff  hj 
which  the  coulter  was  cleared,  senred  for  im  ox-goai 
In  the  east,  at  the  present  day,  they  use  a  pole  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  at  the  largest  end  of  which  ii 
fixed  a  flat  piece  of  iron  for  clearing  the  plough 
and  at  the  other  end  a  spike  for  spurring  the  oxfiB. 
Hence  it  appears  that  a  goad  might  answer  the  pII^ 
pose  of  a  spear,  which  indeed  had  the  same  nsnfs 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21 ;  Judg.  iii.  31).  Sometimes  a  scourge 
was  applied  to  the  oxen  (Isai.  x.  26;  Nah.  iii.  2)> 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  other  harrow  than  a 
thick  clump  of  wood,  borne  down  by  a  weighty  or  a 
man  sitting  upon  it,  and  drawn  over  the  ploughed 
field  by  oxen ;  the  same  which  the  Egyptians  use  at 
the  present  time.  In  this  way  the  turfs  were  brd^ei 
in  pieces,  and  the  field  leTclIed.  At  a  later  period 
wicker  drags  came  into  use,  which  Pliny  mentiom* 
The  modern  Orientals,  except  in  India,  are  ona^ 
quainted  with  the  cart  ;  but  formerly  not  otij 
wagons  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  27  ;    Numb.   vii.  3,  6,  7 1 

1  Sam.  ix.  7, 8, 10,  11,  14  ;  Amos  ii.  13;  Isai.  v.  18j 
xxviii.  28),  and  warlike  chariots,  but  also  pleasofB 
carriages,  were   used  (Gen.  xli.  43,  xlv.  19,  21; 

2  Kings  V.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  Acts  viii.  28. 
The  beasts  of  burden  that  endured  the  toils  tf 

agriculture,  were  bulls  and  cows,  he-asses  and  da^ 
a8ge8(Job  i.  14;  1  Sam.  vi.  7;  Isai.  xxx.  24,  xxxiL 
20).  But  it  was  forbidden  to  yoke  an  ass  with  tt 
ox  (Deut.  xxii.  10).  Those  animals,  which  in  the 
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Scriptares  are  called  oxen,  were  bulls,  for  the 
Sebrews  were  prohibited  from  castrating,  although 
die  law  was  sometimes  violated  (Mai.  i.  14).  Bulls 
in  the  warmer  climates,  especially  if  thej  are  not 
greatly  pampered,  are  not  so  ungovernable  but  that 
they  may  be  harnessed  to  the  plough.  If,  indeed, 
inj  became  obstinate  by  rich  pasturage,  their  nostrils 
nrere  perforated,  and  a  ring,  made  of  iron  or  twisted 
Bom,  was  thrust  through,  to  which  was  fastened  a 
%  rope,  which  impeded  his  respiration  to  such  a 
iegree,  that  the  most  turbulent  one  might  easily  be 
managed  (2  Kings  zix.  28;  Isai.  xxxvii.  29;  Ezek. 
dx.  4;  Job  xl.  24). 

Sowing  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  October; 
It  which  time,  as  well  as  in  the  months  of  November 
lad  December  following,  the  wheat  was  committed  to 
the  earth.  Barley  was  sown  in  January  and  February. 
Fhe  land  was  ploughed,  and  the  quantity  which  was 
ploughed  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  one  day  was  called  a 
^oke,  or  an  acre  (1  Sam.  xiv.  14).  The  yoke  was  laid 
upon  the  necks  and  shoulders  of  the  labouring  animals, 
ind  with  ropes  was  made  fast  to  the  beam  of  the 
[ilough.  The  ox  beneath  the  yoke  afforded  meta- 
phors expressive  of  subjugation  (Hos.  x.  11;  Isai. 
ix.  4,  X.  27;  Jer.  v.  6,  xxvii.  2,  8 — 12,  xxx.  8; 
Nah.  i.  13;  Ps.  cxxix.  3,  4;  Matt.  xi.  29,  30). 
The  Syrians,  according  to  Pliny  (xviii.  3),  ploughed 
shallow.  The  furrows,  and  the  ridges  between 
khem,  were  harrowed  and  levelled  (Job  xxxix.  10; 
tsai.  xxviii.  24,  25;  Hos.  x.  11).  The  seed  was 
Daost  probably  committed  to  the  soil  in  the  harrowing, 
M  Pliny  relates.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary in  some  cases,  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present, 
to  scatter  the  seed  upon  the  field  once  ploughed,  and 
cover  it  by  a  cross  furrow.     When  it  was  prohibited 
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by  law  to  sow,  either  in  field  or  Tineyard,  seed  of 
a  mixed  kind,  and  crops  of  this  nature  became  sacred, 
i.e.,  were  given  to  the  priests,  without  doubt  tirt 
seed-grain  was  carefully  cleansed  from  all  mixture 
of  tares,  so  often  spoke  of ;   that  is,  the  intoxicating 
tare,  from  which  the  bread  and  the  water  in  which 
it  was  boiled  received  an  inebriating  quality,  and 
became  very  injurious  to   soundness  of  mind.    The 
beverage  formed  by  boiling  tares  and  water,  wa« 
called  water  of  tares,  also  poison-water  (Deut.  xxix. 
18,  19;  Ps.  Ixix.  21;  Jer,  viii.  14,  xxiii.  15;    Hos- 
X.  4).     The  tares,  then,  such  were  their   injurioas 
qualities,  are  very  properly  said  to  have  been  sown 
by  an  enemy,  while  the  labourers  were  indulging 
sleep  at  noon  (Matt.  xiii.  25 — 40). 

In  Palestine,  the  crops  are  as  far  advanced  in  the 
month  of  February  as  they  are  in  this  country  in 
the  month  of  May.  At  that  time,  when  the  grain 
has  reached  about  a  cubit  in  height,  it  is  frequently 
so  injured  by  cold  winds  and  frost,  that  it  does  not 
ear.  The  effect  thus  produced  upon  the  grain  ii 
called  blasting  (Gen.  xli.  6  ;  Deut.  ^xxviii.  22; 
2  Kings  xix.  26.)  Sometimes,  even  in  November,  the 
crops  are  so  annoyed  by  easterly  winds,  as  to  torn 
yellow,  and  never  come  to  maturity.  This  calamitf 
is  denominated  mildew  (Deut.  xxviii.  22;  Amos  if. 
9;  Hag.  ii.  17 ;  1  Kings  viii.  37;  2  Chron.  vi.  28); 
but  whether  the  opinion  of  the  Orientals,  that  these 
effects  are  occasioned  by  the  winds,  is  founded  is 
truth,  cannot,  as  it  seems,  be  determined.  The  cropi^ 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine  and  in  the  pMni 
come  to  maturity  about  the  middle  of  April;  but  is 
the  northern  and  the  mountainous  sections  they  do 
not  become  ripe,  till  three  weeks  after,  or  even  later. 
The  cultivated  fields  are  guarded  by  watchmen,  who 
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dt  apon  a  seat  hung  in  a  tree,  or  on  a  watch-tower 

Bade  of  planksy  and  keep  off  birds,  quadrupeds,  and 

thieves  (Jer.  iv.  16, 17;  Isa.  xxiv.  20).     It  was  law- 

ini  for  travellers  (Deut.  xxiii.  25)  to  strip  ears  from 

mother's  field,  and  to  eat;  but  they  were  not  to  use 

a  aickle.    On  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  t.tf .,  the 

nxteenth  from  the  first  new  moon  of  April,  the  first 

handful  of  ripe  barley  was  carried  to  the  altar,  and 

then  the  harvest  commenced    (comp.  Jon.  iv.  35). 

The  barley  was  first  gathered;  then  the  wheat,  spelt, 

millet,  etc.  (Exod.  ix.  31,  32;  Ruth  i.  22,  ii.  23.) 

The  time  of  harvest  was  a  festival,  which  continued 

from  the  Passover    until  Pentecost,  seven   weeks : 

(Deut.  xvi.  9 — 12;  Jer.  v.  24.)     The  reapers  were 

masters,  children,  men-servants^  maidens  and  mer- 

eenaries  (Ruth  ii.  4,  8,  21,  23;  John  iv.  36;  James 

T.  4).     Merry  and  cheerful,  they  were  intent  upon 

their  labour,  and   the  song   of  joy  might  be  heard 

on  every  side  (Isai.   ix.  3,  Ixi.  7;  Ps.  exxxvi.   6). 

Travellers  congratulated  them  on  the  rich  harvest ; 

which  was    attributed   to    the   beneficence    of    the 

Deity,  and  considered  a  great  honour  ;  while,   on 

the   other   hand,  sterility  of  the  soil  was  held    to 

be  a  divine   puuishment,  and  a  disgrace  (Lev.  xxvi. 

4;  Deut.  xi.  14,  xxviii.   12 — 24;  Isai.  iv.  2;  Hag. 

i,   5 — 11;    Mai.    iii.   10,  11).     Anciently   the  ears 

were  plucked  off,   or  the  stalks  pulled  up  by  the 

roots,   which    is  still    the   custom  in    some  eastern 

countries.     It  was   esteemed  servile  labour  by  the 

Pharisees,  and  a  profanation   of  the   sabbath,  when 

done  on  that  day  (Matt.  xii.  1 — 5).     The  Hebrews 

used  the  sickle  (Deut.  xvi.  9;  Joel  iii.  13;  Jer.  1. 

16);  so  that  the  stubble  remained  in  the  earth.  The 

crops  when  reaped  were  gathered   up  by  the  arms, 

and  bound  in  bundles  (Geu.  xxxvii.  7;  Lev.  xxiii. 
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10—15;  Job  xxiv.  10;  Ruth  ii.  7,  15,  16;  Am- 
ii.  13;  Mic.  iv.  12;  Jer.  ix.  21,  22).  At  lengi 
the  bundles  were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  conveyi 
away  on  a  wagon  (Amos  ii.  13;  Ps.  cxxvi.  6).  Bi 
the  corners  of  the  field,  and  the  gleanings,  we; 
required  to  be  left  for  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9;  Dei 
xxiv.  19;  Ruth  ii.  2,  23).  The  land  in  the  Ea 
generally  yields  ten-fold;  rarely,  twenty  or  thirt 
but  Matt.  xiii.  8  says,  the  land  yielded  thirty,  sixt 
and  an  hundred-fold,  and  Gen.  xxvi.  12  says,  i 
hundred-fold.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  mei 
tioned  the  increase  of  crops  at  the  rate  of  oi 
hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  even  thr 
hundred-fold.  This  great  increase  is  owing  to  i 
circumstance  of  the  seed  being  put  into  the  » 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  send  o 
several  stalks  (Gen.  xli.  6,  47),  some  of  whi( 
according  to  Pliny,  have  from  three  to  four  hundr 
ears;  and  in  Africa,  at  the  present  time,  they  be 
at  least  ten  and  fifteen. 

The  bundles  were  transported  into  the  threshin 
floor  either  by  hand,  or  by  beasts  of  burden,  or 
wagons  (Amos  ii.  13;  and  piled  in  a  heap,  Ext 
xxii.  6;  Judg.  xv.  5).  A  bundle  left  in  the  fie 
even  though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  I 
be  left  to  the  poor  (Deut.  xxiv.  19). 

It  is  evident  from  Ruth  ii.  14,  2  Sam.  xvii.  J 
29,  and  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  tl 
parched  corn  constituted  part  of  the  ordinary  fc 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  it  still  does  of  the  Arabs.  C< 
was  also  used  for  bread;  and  the  method  of  p 
paring  it  for  the  oven  demands  some  notice  he 
The  threshing  was  done  either  by  the  staff  or  t 
flail  (Isai.  xxviii.  27,  28);  by  the  feet  of  ca< 
(Deut.  XXV.  4);  or  by  '*  a  sharp  threshing  instrumt 
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3eth  **  (Isai.  xli.  15),  which  was  something 
ig  a  cart,  and  was  drawn  over  the  corn  hj 
f  horses   or    oxen.     When   the   corn   was 
,  it  was  separated  from  the  chaff  and  dust 
dng  it  forward  across  the  wind  by  means  of 
wing-fan,   or  shovel  (Matt.   iii.   12);  after 
le  grain  was  sifted  to  separate  all  impurities 
Amos  ix.   9;  Luke  xxii.  31).     Hence  the 
'-floors  were  in  the  open  air  (Judg.  vi.  11; 
xxiv.   18).     The  grain  thus  obtained  was 
y  reduced  to  meal  by  the  hand-mill,  which 
I  of  a   lower   millstone,  the  upper  side  of 
7BS   concave,  and  an    upper  millstone,  the 
rface  of  which  was  convex.     The  hole  for 
5  the  corn  was  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
5;  and   in    the    operation  of  grinding,   the 
=18  fixed,  and  the  upper  made  to  move  round 
with  considerable  velocity,  by  means  of  a 
These  mills  are   still  in   use  in  the  East, 
Dme  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  called 
The  employment  of  grinding  with  them  is 
to  females;  and   the  practice  illustrates  the 
c  observation  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the 
erusalem's  destruction:  "  Two  women  shall 
ing  at  the  mill;  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
all  be  left,"  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.)     Mr.  Pennant, 
given   a  particular  account  of  these  hand- 
used  in  Scotland,  observes,  that  the  women 
iccompany   the  grating  noise   of  the  stones 
iir  voices  ;  and   that  when   ten   or  a   dozen 
s  employed,   the  fury    of  the  song  rises  to 
pitch,  that  you   would,  without  breach  of 
imagine  a  troop  of  female  demoniacs  to  be 
3d.       As    the    operation     of    grinding    was 
performed  in    the    morning    at   day-break, 
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the  sound  of  the  females  at  the  handmill  was  1 
all  over  the  city,   which  often  awoke  their   : 
indolent  masters.     The  Scriptures  mention  the 
of  this  noise  as  a  mark   of  desolation,  in  Jer. 
10,  and  Rev.  xviii.  22.     There  was  a  humane 
that  ^^  no  man  shall  take   the  nether  or  upper 
stone  in  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  in  ple( 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6) .     He  could  not  grind  his  daily  1: 
without  it. 

Among  other  objects  of  agriculture,  the  vine 
justly  be  considered  worthy  of  particular  atten 
In  some  parts  of  the  East,  for  instance,  on 
southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  grow  fi 
taueously,  producing  grapes  of  a  pleasant  1 
which,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  world,  coul( 
but  have  invited  the  attention  of  men  to  their  c 
vation.  Hence  mention  is  made  of  wine  at  an  < 
period  (Gren.  ix.  21;  xiv.  18;  xix.  32 — 35;  x 
25;  xlix.  11,  12)..  The  Hebrews  were  no 
diligent  in  the  culture  of  vineyards,  than  of  \ 
for  grain;  and  the  soil  of  Palestine  yielded  in  j 
quantities  the  best  of  wine.  The  mountain 
Engedi  in  particular,  the  valley  of  salt-pits, 
the  valleys  of  Eshcol  and  Sorek,  were  celebrate 
their  grapes.  Sorek,  indeed,  was  not  only 
proper  name  of  a  valley,  but  also  of  a  very  fri 
vine,  which  bore  small  but  uncommonly  sweel 
pleasant  grapes.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Morocc 
the  present  time,  the  same  vine  is  called  Serki 
name  being  slighHy  altered.  In  a  few  insta 
the  wine  of  Mount  Libanus  and  Helbon  is  ext 
in  the  Scriptures  ( Hos.  xiv.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
In  Palestine,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  cluste 
the  vine  grow  to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds; 
have  large  grapes,  and  cannot   be  carried  far  by 
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lan,  without  being  injured  (Numb.  xiii.  24.  25). 
'he  grapes  of  Palestine  are  mostly  red  or  black; 
whence  originated  the  phrase,  **  blood  of  grapes" 
Gren.  xlix.  11;  Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Isa.  xxvii.  2). 
lome  vines  in  eastern  countries,  when  supported  bj 
rees,  grow  to  a  great  height  and  magnitude  ;  of 
Qch  are  made  the  staves  and  sceptres  of  kings.  The 
ine  growing  spontaneously,  of  which  we  have 
poken,  is  not  that  which  in  2  Kings  iv.  39  is  called 
be  "wild  vine,"  for  that  (as  the  Vulgate  rightly 
ranalates)  is  the  colocyntis^  or  wild  gourd,  which 
1  Jer.  ii.  21  is  called  the  degenerate  or  strange  vine. 
'be  vine  of  Sodom  is  the  solanum  melangence,  the 
nit  of  which,  as  was  said  above,  is  called  the 
oisonous  clusters. 

Vineyards  were  generally  planted  on  the  declivity 
■  hills  and  mountains,  sometimes  in  places  where 
le  soil  had  been  heaped  by  art  upon  the  naked  rocks, 
fing  supported  there  merely  by  a  wall  (Isa.  v.  1 ; 
Jr.  XXX i.  5;  Joel  iii.  18;  Amos  ix.  13;  Micah  i. 
.  According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  there  were 
80  very  fine  vineyards  in  moors  and  wet  lands,  in 
lich  the  vines  grew  to  a  very  great  height.  Of 
e  vines  that  grew  upon  such  a  kind  of  soil  were 
)ricated  the  sceptres,  etc.,  spoken  of  above;  whilst 
3  branches  of  other  vines  were  destined  to  be  fuel 
'  the  flames  (Ezek.  xvii.  1 — 8;  xix.  10,  11,  12; 
.  1 — 5.  Vines  were  commonly  propagated  by 
sans  of  suckers.  Pliny  says,  vines  were  of  four 
ids,  viz.,  those  that  ran  on  the  ground;  those  that 
Jw  upright  of  themselves;  those  that  adhered  to 
ingle  prop;  and  those  that  covered  a  square  frame, 
may  suffice  to  mention,  that  Pliny  is  by  no  means 
Tect,  when  he  says,  the  custom  prevailed  in  Syria 
i  all  Asia,  of  letting  the  vines  run  on  the  ground. 
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tLirTr:*,  'j.tA  fr:zi  aniziil*,  c5r»roiifcl>  doirs  and  foxei 
Cani.  L.  *!':  ::.  15  .     Bv  :'~e  liw  in  Deut.  xxiii.  25, 
th^:  k^z-^r  was  cr-^Lnian-lei  n:r  to  prohibit  the  pass-    « 
in?  traveller  rr»>:n  pl-iolviri^   the  grapes,   which  he   j 
wished  to  eai  on  hi*  wav,  provided  he  did  not  cany  j 
them  off  in  a  vessel.  i 

The  manner  of  trimming  the  vine,  and  also  the 
ffini^ular  instrument  of  the  vine-dresser,  were  well 
known  even  in  the  time  of  Moses  ^Lev.  xxv.  3,  4j 
compare  Isa.  ii.  4,  v.  6,  xviii.  5;  Mieah  iv.  3;  Joel 
lii.  10^.  A  vintage  from  new  vineyards  was  for- 
hidden  for  the  first  three  years  (Exod.  xxxiv.  26, 
and  Numh.  xviii.  11),  and  the  grapes  also  of  the 
fourth  y<;ar  were  consecrated  to  sacred  purposes; 
till'.  vincH,  therefore,  without  doubt,  during  these 
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rst  years,  were  so  pruned  as  that  few  sprouts 
miained.  On  the  fifth  year,  when  they  were  first 
rofaned,  i.e.  put  to  common  use,  they  had  become 
lordy  and  exuberant.  Pruning  at  three  several 
mes,  viz.,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  is  mentioned 
ot  only  by  Bochart,  but  by  Pliny ;  and  Homer 
peaks  of  it  as  a  thing  well  known.  The  Hebrews 
ng  their  vineyards,  and  gathered  out  the  stones, 
lie  young  vines,  unless  trees  were  at  hand,  were 
round  around  stakes;  ai)d  around  those  vines  which 
an  on  the  ground  were  dug  narrow  trenches,  in  a 
ircolar  form,  to  prevent  the  wandering  shoots  from 
liogling  with  each  other.  These  practices  in  the 
altivation  of  the  vine  are  to  be  duly  considered  in 
bose  allegories  which  are  drawn  from  vineyards 
Isa.  V.  1 — 7;  xxvii.  2 — 6;  Ps.  Ixxx.  9 — 13;  Matt. 
xi.  33—46). 

The  vintage  in  Syria  commences  about  the  middle 
f  September,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of 
lovember.  But  grapes,  we  are  informed,  were  ripe 
3metimes  even  in  June  and  July;  which  arose,  per- 
aps,  from  a  triple  pruning;  in  which  case  there  was 
Iso  a  third  vintage.  The  first  vintage  was  in 
LUgustjthe  second  in  September,  the  third  in  October, 
'he  grapes,  when  not  gathered,  were  sometimes 
)und  on  the  vines  until  November  and  December, 
.'he  Hebrews  were  required  to  leave  gleanings  for 
le  poor  (Lev.  xix.  10).  The  season  of  vintage  was 
joyful  one  (Judges  ix.  27;  Isa.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv. 
0;  xlviii.  33).  With  shoutings  on  all  sides,  the 
rapes  were  plucked  off,  and  carried  to  the  wine- 
ress,  which  was  in  the  vineyard  (Isa.  v.  2;  Zech. 
iv.  10;  Hag.  ii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  33;  Rev.  xiv.  19, 
0).  The  presses  consisted  of  two  receptacles, 
rhich  were  either  built  of  stones  and  covered  with 
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plaster,  or  hewn  out  of  a  large  rock.     The  upper 
receptacle,  called  geth^  as  it  is  constructed  at  tke 
present  time  in  Persia,  is  nearly  eight  feet  sqmn 
and  four  feet  high.     Into  this  the  grapes  are  thrown,  j 
and  trodden  out  by  five  men.     The  juice  flows  out  i 
into  the   lower   receptacle,  called  ikehy  through  • 
grated  aperture,  which  is  made  in  the  side  near  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  one.    The  treading  of  the  wio^ 
press   was   laborious,   and   not   very    favourable  to 
cleanliness;  the  garments  of  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed were  stained   with  red  juice,   and  yet  the 
employment  was  a  joyful  one.     It  was  perfonnet 
with  singing,  accompanied  with  musical  instrumeate; 
and  the  treaders,  as  they  jumped,  exclaimed,  ho  vf- 
(Isa.   xvi.   9,   10;  Jer.   xxv.  30;    xlviii.    32,   33). 
Figuratively,    vintage,  gleaning,   and    treading  the; 
wine-press,    signified    battles    and  great    slaughten 
(Isa.  xvii.  6;  Ixiii.  1 — 3;  Jer.  xlix.  9;  Lam.  i.  16). 
Culinary  plants  and  fruit- trees  were  among  the 
first  objects  of  agriculture.     Gardens,  accordingljt 
were  very  ancient,  and  have  always  been  numerooSi 
By  the    Hebrews  they  were  called  genim^  giwHMi 
genuthy  gen  ;  afterwards,  the  Persian  name,  par€uiutt 
was  introduced.     The  later  Hebrews  were   invited 
the  more  to  the  cultivation  of  gardens  by  the  example 
of  the  Syrians,  whom  Pliny  extols  for  this  species  of 
agriculture,  above   all   other  nations.     Trees  were 
multiplied   by   seeds   and  shoots;  they  were  trani- 
planted,  dug  around,  manured,  and  pruned  (Job  viiL 
16;  Isa.  xvii.  10.)     Grafting  occurs  figuratively  i» 
Bom.  xi.  17 — ^24.     The  gardens   in  Persia,  at  the 
present  day,  are  disposed  in  good  order;  those  ih 
the  Ottoman  empire  are  very  rude,  displaying  hardly 
any  indications  of  art,  except  a  fountain  or  recep- 
tad©   ^^  waters,  which  is  never  wanting.     In  the 
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es,  gardens  are  denominated  from  the  pre- 
of  certain  trees;  as  the  garden  of  pome- 
I  (Cant.  vi.  11.)  The  forest  of  palms,  in  the 
Jericho,  was  only  a  large  garden,  in  which 
)es  were  interspersed  among  the  palms.  The 
Orientials  are  no  less  fond  of  gardens  than 
e  ancient  Hebrews;  not  only  because  they 
3  richest  fruits,  but  because  the  shade  is  very 
ig,  and  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters,  of 
leir  gardens  are  never  allowed  to  be  desti- 
Blings  xxi.  2;  2  Kings  xxv.  4;  Hos.  ix.  13; 
.13;  vi.  11;  Eccles.  ii.  5;  John  xviii.  1; 
XX.  15) .  The  Hebrews  had  an  attachment 
ms  as  a  place  of  burial;  hence  they  frequently 
pulchres  in  them  (2  Kings  ix.  27  ;  xxi.  11; 
V.  46  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  John  xviii.  1,  2).  A 
i  region  is  called  "  a  garden  of  God,"  i,e.  a  re- 
remely  pleasant.  The  trees  which  the  gardens 
;ly  displayed  are  often  used  figuratively  for 
Those  which  are  flourishing  and  fruitful 
]lood  men;  the  unfruitful  and  barren,  wicked 
id  lofty  cedars  in  particular  are  the  emblems 
?  (Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  i.  3;  xcii.  12 — 14 
V.  6,  7;  Jer.  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  10 — 16 
dii.  31;  Matt.  iii.  10;  vii.  17—20;  xii.  33 
vii.  3,  4;  xxxi.  3,  13).  Indeed,  an  assembly 
is  compared  to  a  forest,  and  a  multitude  of 
men  to  briars  (Isa.  ix.  10;  x.  19,  33,  34; 

julture  on  every  seventh  year  came  to  an 
lothing  was  sown,  and  nothing  reaped;  the 
id  the  olives  were  not  pruned;  there  was  no 
and  no  gathering  of  fruits,  even  of  what 
ild;  but  whatever  spontaneous  productions 
ere,  were  left  to  the  poor,  the  traveller,  and 
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the  wild  beast  (Lev.  xxv.  1 — 7;  Deut.  xv.  1 
The  object  of  this  regulation  seems  to  have  h 
secure  the  preservation  of  wild  beasts,  to 
ground  recover  its  strength,  and  to  teach  the  H 
to  be  provident  of  their  income,  and  to  look  < 
the  future.  It  is  true,  that  extraordinary  fi 
ness  was  promised  on  the  sixth  year,  but  in 
way  as  not  to  exclude  care  and  foresight 
xxv.  20—24). 

It  is  demonstrable,  from  numerous  and  au 
sources,  that  those  writers  who  have  de 
Palestine  as  a  barren  and  unfruitful  place 
formed  their  notions  upon  a  very  partial  surve; 
land ;  or  else  that  they  have,  from  unworthy  n 
grossly  misrepresented  the  fact.  Abulfeda  de 
the  country  as  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Syri 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  as  one  of  th 
fruitful  parts  of  Palestine.  Malte  Brun  h 
marked,  that  if  the  advantages  of  nature 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  we  mi 
the  space  of  twenty  leagues,  bring  together  ii 
the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant  coi 
The  land  of  Canaan  was  characterised  by  M 
"  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and 
answers  to  this  description ;  for  it  contains  ex 
pasture  lands  of  the  richest  quality,  and  the 
country  is  covered  with  aromatic  plants,  yieL 
the  wild  bees,  which  hive  in  the  hollow  of  the 
such  abundance  of  honey  as  to  supply  the 
classes  with  an  article  of  food  (see  Matt. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  26;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16).  Tacitus  co: 
both  the  climate  and  soil  of  Judea  to  those  of 
and  particularly  specifies  the  palm-tree  and  h 
tree,  as  producticgis  which  gave  the  coun 
advantage  over  his  own. 
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The  following  is  aa  enumeration  of  the  vegetable 
ibstances  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  we  select, 
r  a  brief  notice,  such  as  are  difficult  of  identifica- 
on,  or  such  as  furnish  illustrations  of  particular 
usages  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Acacia  — ^Algum-tree  — ^Aloes  — Apple-tree — Ap- 
les  of  Sodom — Balm — ^Bay — Bdellium — Box-tree 
-Calamus  —  Camphire  — Caper — Cassia — Cedar — 
linnamon  — Cistus  —  Citron  —  Chesnut — Cockle — 
iwiander — Cotton — Cucumber — Cummin — Cypress 
-Dove's  dung — Ebony — Fig-tre^ — Fitches — Flags, 
r  Waterweed— Flax  —Frankincense —  Galbanum — 
Hnirkud  —  Gourd  —  Burning  Grass  —  Hemlock  — 
bnnak — Hyssop  — Juniper  — Jonah's  Gourd — La- 
inom  —  Lentils — Lign  Aloes  —  Lily  —  Locust,  or 
!irob-tree  —  Lotus — Mallows — Mandrake — Manna 
[don — Millet — Mint — Mulberry-tree — Mustard — 
lyrrh — Myrtle — Nigella,  or  Black  Seed— Nuts — 
kk — Oak  Scarlet-Bearing — Oleander — Oleaster,  or 
^ild  Olive  —  Olive  —  Onycha  — Palm— Pannag  — 
Ine — ^Plane-tree — Plant  of  Renown  —  Pomegranate 
"Poplar — Quince — Reeds,  Rushes,  Flags,  etc. — 
tetem — Rose  of  Sharon — Rue — Saffron — Shittim- 
Vood — Soap^Spikenard — Stacte — Storax — Syca- 
iiore  —  Tare  —  Terebinth,  or  Turpentine-tree  — 
Choms  and  Thistles  —  Tiel-tree  —  Vine  —  Vine  of 
Sodom — Wheat — Wild  Vine — Willow — Wormwood 
— Zukkum. 
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CHAPTER  n, 

GRAIN,  HERBS,  REBD8,  BTC. 

The  Hebrew  generic  name  for  grain  is  dai 
no  doubt  from  its  abundant  increase.  In  Gen.  i 
12,  and  Matt.  xiii.  8,  grain  is  spoken  of  as  yiel 
a  hundred  fold  ;  and,  to  the  ancient  fertiiit 
Palestine,  all  authorities  bear  testimony.  In  ; 
parts  of  the  Haouran — a  tract  of  country  on 
east  of  the  river  Jordan — barley  is  found  to  ; 
eighty  fold,  even  in  the  present  neglected  stai 
the  country. 

The  Hebrews  called  wheat  chetah,  a  word 
etymology  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer 
The  reader  may  see  a  variety  of  conjecture 
Parkhurst,  who,  tracing  the  root  through 
Chaldee  and  Samaritan  languages,  suggests 
delicate,  delicious^  or  the  like,  is  its  ideal  meai 
and  that  this  species  of  corn  is  so  named  froi 
superior  delicacy  or  deliciousness  to  other  grain 

The  meat-offerings,  as  they  are  called  in 
English  Bible,  of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  ^ 
not  what  their  designation  would  seem  to  in 
animal  fleshy  but  wheat,  either  in  its  simple  s 
or  reduced  to  flour,  or  made  up  into  cakes,  i 
Lev.  ch.  ii.) 

Reed,  corresponds  to   the  Hebrew  agmun, 
includes   the    several  species   of  cane    and   ru 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 

On  the  banks  and  in  the  streams  of  the  I 
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leds  grow  in  immense  quantities,  and  hence  it  is, 
robably,  that  in  2  Kings  xviii.  21,  the  country  of 
^pt  is  called  a  reed.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
ttests  the  fidelity  of  the  Assyrian  general's  repre- 
intation,  *^  When  they  all  took  hold  of  thee  by  the 
and,  thou  didst  break,  and  rend  their  shoulder  : 
od  when  they  leaned  upon  thee,  thou  brakes t,  and 
ladest  all  their  loins  to  be  at  a  stand  "  (ch.  ix.  6,  7). 
[ence  we  see  what  is  meant  by  a  bruised  reed  in 
Hk  xlii.  8,  and  firom  its  reference  to  the  church, 
e  must  understand  it  of  a  weak  believer ;  or,  per- 
ape,  more  particularly  of  one  whose  heart  is 
roken  and  contrite  for  past  offences.  In  Matt. 
u  7,  our  Saviour  says  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  he 
«8  not  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind.  There  was 
)&ing  vacillating  or  unstable  in  his  character: 
is  mind  was  constant  and  fixed  on  the  truth;  and 
a  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Saviour  was 
ways  the  same. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez,  some  of  these 
eds  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  yards  ;  hence 
e  see  how  easily,  by  means  of  one  of  them,  the 
Idler  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  our  Saviour's  cross 
•old  raise  to  his  mouth  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar 
latt.  xxvii.  48). 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  appropriation 
'  reeds  to  the  purposes  of  writing,  before  the 
yention  of  our  common  pens,  as  there  are  several 
lusions  to  the  practice  in  the  sacred  writings, 
though  not  discernible  in  the  English  Bible. 

In  the  English  Bible,  we  meet  with  the  '*  sweet 
onfi,"  and  also  with  the  "  calamus,"  and  **  sweet 
Jamus,"  all  of  which  signify  the  same  thing,  and 
iBwer  to  the  Hebrew  kanehy  sometimes  compounded 
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with   beshem,  aromatic,   or  sweet ;    and  sometinu 
with  toov,  good,  pleasant,  etc. 

The  Calamus  Aromaticus,  or  sweet-scented  can* 
grows  in  Egypt,  in  Judea,  and  in  several  parts  ( 
Syria,  but  the  best  kind  is  found  in  Arabia  an 
India.  It  was  probably  among  the  number  ( 
those  plants  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  presented  1 
Solomon.  So  powerful  is  its  fragrance  that  tl 
air  is  said  to  be  filled  with  a  strong  aromatic  sme 
even  while  it  is  growing  (see  Cant.  iv»  13, 14' 
and,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  forms  a 
ingredient  in  the  richest  perfumes.  It  was  use 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Jews  (Exodus  xxx.  23 
Isaiah  xliii.  24).  Jeremiah  (ch.  vi.  20)  speal 
of  the  "  rich  aromatic  reed  '*  as  coming  from 
"  far  country,"  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  as  we 
as  the  frankincense  spoken  of  in  connection  wi 
it,  came  from  Saba,  which  was,  with  respect  i 
Judea,  "a  far  country."  Our  Saviour,  speakii 
of  its  queen,  whom  he  calls  "  the  queen  of  ii 
south,"  says  that  she  came  "  from  the  extres 
parts  of  the  earth/'  or  land  (Matthew  xii.  42). 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

AROMATIC  PLANTS  AND   SHRUBS. 

IRE. — The  Hebrew  kepher  is  a  shrub  com- 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  has  its  Latin 
The  botrus  Cypri,  says  M.  Mariti,  has  been 
3d  to  be  a  kind  of  rare  and  exquisite  grapes, 
anted  from  Cyprus  to  Engedi;  but  the  botrus 
srn  to  the  natives  of  Cyprus  as  an  odoriferous 
called  henna,  or  alkanna.  It  is  mentioned  in 
.  14,  and  iv.  13,  .as  a  perfume  ;  in  the  former 
3,  notice  is  taken  of  its  clusters.  It  is  a  beau- 
doriferous  plant,  which  grows  ten  or  twelve 
gh,  putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clusters, 
yield  a  most  grateful  smell,  like  camphor, 
th,  it  is  one  of  the  plants  that  are  most 
il  to  both  the  sight  and  the  smell.  The  gently 
1  colour  of  its  bark,  the  light  green  of  its 
,  the  softened  mixture  of  white  and  yellow 
v^hich  the  flowers,  collected  into  long  clusters 
e  lilach,  are  coloured,  and  the  red  tint  of  the 
ations  which  support  them,  form  a  combina- 
the  most  agreeable  effect.  And  then,  as  we 
aid,  they  diffuse  around  the  sweetest  odours, 
ibalm  the  gardens  and  the  apartments.  They 
ingly  form  the  nosegay  of  beauty;  the  women 
themselves  with  these  beautiful  clusters  of 
Qce,  to  adorn  their  apartments  with  them,  and 
•y  them  to  the  bath. 

DEs. — This  ia  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants,  and 
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from  the  principal  species  is  extracted  the  dmg 
called  aloes,  which  is  a  very  bitter  liqaor,  used  in 
embalming  to  prevent  putrefaction.  Nicodemos 
brought  about  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  mjiTh 
and  aloes,  to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Saviour  (John 
xix.  39). 

Mtbtle. — This  is,  in  Scripture,  sometimes  classed 
with  large  trees,  as  the  cedar  and  the  olive,  comr 
pared  with  which  it  is,  in  point  of  size,  very  incon- 
siderable. But  the  seeming  impropriety  vanishes, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  prophet  intends  to 
describe  a  scene  of  varied  excellence  and  beauty: 
"  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar  and  tiM 
shitta  tree,  and  the  myrtle  and  the  oil  tree  **  (Isaiah 
xli.  19):  "  that  is,"  says  Paxton,  "I  wiU  adorn  the 
dreary  and  barren  wilderness  with  trees  famed  fiv 
their  stature  and  the  grandeur  of  their  appearance^ 
the  beauty  of  their  form  and  the  fragrance  of  their 
odour."  Again  :  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  myrtle  tree  ;  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for 
a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign,  that  shall  not  be  cot 
off"  (Isaiah  Iv.  13).  These  quotations  refer  to  the 
effect  of  the  gospel,  or  the  reign  of  Christ,  on  Ae 
state  of  the  world  and  the  dispositions  of  mankind, 
and  foretel  the  production  of  a  moral  paradise  hj 
the  creative  power  of  Jehovah,  where  nothing  hot 
sin  and  misery  reigned  before.  Thus,  the  prophet 
Zechariah  chooses  the  myrtle  to  express  the  bewityt 
and  utility,  and  low  condition  of  the  church  (ohap* 
i.  18). 

The  original  Jewish  name  of  Esther  is  ffedeselh 
the  feminine  of  hedes,  a  myrtle  (Esther  ii.  7),  and  the 
note  of  the  "  Chaldee  Targum"  on  the  passage  seems 
remarkable:     "They  called  her  ffedeseh,  becanee 
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she  was  just,  and  the  just  are  those  that  are  com- 
pared to  myrtle. 

Lilt. —  This  well-known  and  beautiful  flower  is 
called  shushan  in  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  krinon, 
which  words  seem  to  denote  the  light  which  it  so 
strongly  reflects,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
wag  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them  (Matt.  vi.  28,  29). 

If  the  comparison  of  our  Saviour  be  to  the  white- 
ness of  Solomon's  raiment,  then,  certainly,  it  never 
equalled  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  a  lily  : — if  it  be 
to  the  resplendence  of  colours,  then  the  mixture, 
the  relief,  the  glow  of  colours  in  some  kinds  of  lilies, 
exceed  whatever  the  manufacturers  of  stuffs  for 
Solomon's  wardrobe  could  compose.  The  lily  of 
the  field  was  perhaps  present  and  pointed  at,  when 
our  Divine  Master  suggested  this  simile. 

Could  we  determine  with  Jiuy  certainty  the  exact 
species  on  which  the  glance  of  our  blessed  Lord 
fell,  when  He  bade  His  hearers  "  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,"  there  is  surely  no  flower  in  the  world 
which  we  should  regard  with  equal  interest.  But 
this  is  not  easy.  The  plains  westward  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  which  surround  the  mount  of  beati- 
tudes, are  covered  at  different  seasons  of  the  yeai* 
with  liliaceous  flowers  of  many  kinds,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  brightly  coloured,  and  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  identical  speci(;s.  Later  tra- 
vellers* are  disposed  to  regard  the  Chalcedonian,  or 
scarlet  Martagon,  lily  as  having  been  that  referred  to 
by  our  Lord.  This,  which  was  formerly  known  as 
the  lily  of  Byzantium,  is  found  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Levant,  and  is  most  abundant  throughout  the 
district  of  Galilee,  where  almost  the  only  plant 
which    disputes    the    pre-eminence   with   it   is   the 
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rhododendron.  It  is,  moreover,  in  blossom  pre 
at  that  season  of  the  year  (the  early  summer) 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  is  generally  thoug 
have  been  spoken;  and  its  tall  pyramids  of  s 
flowers  brighten  the  plain  with  such  touch« 
strong  colour  as  are  visible  at  a  great  distance 
might  fitly  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  royal 
of  Solomon.  The  great  gardeners  of  former 
— Benedictine  and  Cistercian,  monk  and  nun — 1< 
upon  the  lily  of  the  valley  as  the  true  "  flov 
the  field." 

In  Cant.  v.  13,  the  bride  compares  the  lips  ( 
beloved  to  "  lilies  dropping  down  sweet  sm< 
myrrh,"  which  refers,  according  to  Father  Sou( 
Jesuit,  quoted  by  Calmet,  to  the  crown  imperi 
Persian,  lily,  which  is  red,  and  distils  a  c< 
liquor. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  the  temple  furn 
the  lily  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bi 
the  molten  sea  was  wrought  with  flowers  of 
(1  Kings  vii.  26);  the  chapiters  that  were  upc 
tops  of  the  pillars  were  of  lily  work  (ver.  19 
the  tops  of  the  pillars  were  ornamented  in  the 
manner  (ver.  22). 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  describing  a  piece  of  { 
ture  which  he  discovered  among  the  ruins  c 
palace  of  forty  pillars  at  Persepolis,  remarks,  "A 
every  one  in  this  procession  holds  in  his  hi 
flgure  like  the  lotos.  This  flower  was  full  of  i 
ing  among  the  ancients,  and  occurs  all  ove 
East.  Egypt,  Persia,  Palestine  and  India,  pi 
it  everywhere  over  their  architecture,  in  the  1 
and  on  the  heads  of  their  sculptured  figures,  wt 
in  statue  or  in  bas-relief.  We  also  find  it  h 
sacred  vestments  and  architecture  of  the  tabei 
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ind  temple  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  also  represented 
in  all  pictures  of  the  salutation  of  Gabriel  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Amongst  the  old  apocryphal  stories, 
is  one  which  asserts  that  when  the  apostles,  on  the 
third  day  after  her  interment,  visited  the  grave  in 
which  they  had  laid  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  they 
found  it  open,  and  filled  with  a  growth  of  roses  and 
white  lilies.  Henceforth  these  flowers  became  her 
special  emblems,  in  accordance  with  the  text, "  I 
un  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley." 
The  flower  which  generally  appears  in  connection 
with  the  virgin  is  the  great  white  lily  (lilium  can- 
dinum)  of  our  gardens,  the  purest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  species.  It  seems  to  be  this  lily 
which  was  believed  by  the  Jews  to  counteract  all 
witchcraft  and  enchantments  ;  for  which  reason 
Jadith  is  said  to  have  crowned  herself  with  a  wreath 
of  lilies,  when  she  set  out  for  the  tent  of  Holo- 
fernes.  In  fact,  the  lily  has  been  held  in  mysterious 
veneration  by  people  of  all  nations  and  times.  It 
is  the  symbol  of  divinity,  of  purity,  of  abundance, 
«nd  of  love  most  complete  in  perfection,  charity  and 
benediction;  as  in  Holy  Scripture  that  mirror  of 
chastity,  Susanna,  is  defined  Susa,  which  signifies 
the  lily  flower,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persians  bearing 
that  name  for  excellency.  Hence  the  lily's  three 
leaves  in  the  arms  of  France  means  Piety,  Justice, 
and  Charity. 

Hyssop. — This  vegetable  is  called  azub,  from  its 
detersive  and  cleansing  qualities,  whence  it  was  used 
in  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod. 
xii.  22) ;  in  cleansing  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6, 
51,  52);  in  composing  the  water  of  purification 
(Numbers  xix.  6),  and  also  in  sprinkling  it  (vet.lSY* 
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It  was  typical  of  the  purifying  virtue  of  the  bitte 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  it  is  plain,  from  Psalm  11.  i 
that  the  Psalmist  understood  its  import. 

Juniper. — It  is  very  questionable  whether  thi 
shrub  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  though  it  is  foun 
in  our  translation.  The  generality  of  interpretei 
agree  that  the  Hebrew  re  tern  signifies  the  genista 
or  Spanish  broom,  which  is  still  called  by  th 
Arabians  retemeth,  and  is  very  common  in  tl 
rivers  of  the  desert. 

In  1  Kings,  xix.  4,  we  read  of  the  prophet  sheltei 
ing  himself  under  a  retem,  [Eng.  Tr.  juniper- tree 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  tl 
notion  of  the  retem  being  the  broom,  which  con 
afford  but  a  poor  shade  from  the  scorching  heat 
the  sun.  But,  as  Parkhurst  suggests,  the  te: 
rather  implies  than  contradicts  this  circumstanc 
and  imports  that  the  prophet  took  up  with  tl 
shelter  of  a  genista,  which  Bellonius  mentions  i 
growing  in  the  desert,  for  want  of  a  better;  as  Joni 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  frail  covert  ef 
gourd  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun  ( Joni 
iv.  6). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TREES. 

Atbee  is  in  Scripture  called  otz,  from  the  verb 
alzeh,  to  fixy  make  firm^  or  steady  ;  and  it  is  thus 
distinguished  from  herbage  or  plants,  which  are 
more  soft  and  loose. 

In  that  primaeval  period,  when  the  earth  to  its 
early  inhabitants  seemed  not  only  apparelled  in 
celestial  light,  but  when  every  part  of  creation 
Beemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  strange  and  conscious 
vitality,  trees,  with  their  charming  growth  and 
waving  branches,  became  objects  of  special  regard 
and  honour.  Sacred  trees  appear  in  the  very 
earliest  mythologies,  and  they  linger  among  the 
last  vestiges  of  heathenism  long  after  the  advent  of 
a  purer  creed.  Either  as  direct  objects  of  worship, 
or  as  forming  the  temple  under  whose  solemn 
shadow  other  and  remoter  deities  might  be  adored, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  trees  have  not 
been  regarded  with  especial  reverence.  Paradise 
itself,  says  Evelyn,  was  but  a  kind  of  "  nemorous 
temple,  or  sacred  grove,"  planted  by  God  himself, 
and  given  to  man,  at  the  first,  to  minister  in;  and  he 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  groves,  which  the  patri- 
archs are  recorded  to  have  planted  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine,  may  have  been  memorials  of  that  first 
tree-shaded  Paradise  from  which  Adam  was  ex- 
pelled. Some  have  maintained  that  the  consecra- 
tion of  groves  to  the  gods  of  pagan  antiquity  was 
'^tecedent  to  the  consecration  of  temples  and  altars. 
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This,  however,  is  very  questionable,  for  the  as 
Abraham,  rendered  "  grove  "  in  the  English  v< 
of  the  Bible,  being  differently  expressed  froi 
consecrated  groves  spoken  of  in  other  pasi 
is  rather  to  be  understood  of  a  single  tree;  pe 
the  oak,  or  the  tamarisk.  But,  be  this  as  it  m 
is  certain  that  the  use  of  sacred  groves  for  the 
bration  of  mysteries  is  of  very  high  antiquit;) 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  universal.  Al 
there  were  in  these  groves  neither  temple  nor 
they  were  simple  retreats,  to  which  there  w 
access  for  the  profane,  or  such  as  were  not  de 
to  the  service  of  the  gods.  Afterwards,  te 
were  built  in  them,  and,  to  preserve  so  anc 
custom,  they  took  care,  whenever  they  had  it  in 
power,  to  plant  groves  round  the  temples  and  j 
which  groves  were  not  only  consecrated  to  the 
in  honour  of  whom  the  temples  had  been  bui] 
were  themselves  a  place  of  sanctuary  or  an  a 
for  criminals,  who  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

This  very  prevalent  custom  seems  to  have  o 
ated  in  the  conception  that  shade  and  solitude 
an  air  of  mystery  and  devotion  to  religious  sei 
and  were  adapted  to  inspire  the  worshippers  -« 
solemn  and  superstitious  dread  of  those  div 
which  they  were  taught  to  believe  were  prese 
such  sacred  places.  "  They  sacrifice  upon  the 
of  the  mountains,  and  burn  incense  upon  the 
under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and  elms,  because  the  s) 
thereof  is  good^^  (Hos.  iv.  13). 

As  these  groves  were  the  more  immediate  i 
of  those  impure  and  obscene  rites  which  form* 
leading  feature  of  most  of  the  systems  of  idol 
worship,  the  Jewish  legislator  prohibited  his  ] 
from  planting  trees  around  or  near  the  altar  of 
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"  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees,  near 
unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (Deut.  xvi.  21). 
From  their  proneness  to  imitate  the  customs  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  however,  the  Jewish  people 
became  guilty  of  sacrificing  in  high  places  and  in 
consecrated  groves  ;  and  one  of  their  kings  carried 
his  impiety  so  far  as  to  plant  one  of  these  groves  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxi.  7) . 

Landseer  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  word 
oihrehy  rendered  ^^  groves  ^^  in  our  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  means  rather  a  kind  of  orrery  or 
armillary  machine  used  for  the  purpose  of  divina- 
tion, which  he  supposes  to  have  been  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  with  small  balls  branching  oflF 
curvedly  from  the  sustaining  rod  or  axis;  and  re- 
ferring to  2  Kings  xxi.,  he  says,  "  The  Sabaean 
Mhre  appears  to  have  been  erected  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple,  where  the  altars  also  were 
built;  but  beside  this,  perhaps  immoveable  armillary 
machines,  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  which 
Manasseh  had  constructed  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  he  had  also  a  small  copy,  or  *  graven  image ' 
of  the  ashre  within; — doubtless  to  assist  in  the 
celebration  of  those  Sabaean  rites,  which  were  per- 
formed in  the  interior  during  his  idolatrous  reign, 
and  which  are  described  by  Ezekiel:  for  there  can 
he  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  idolatries  which  the 
prophet  saw  in  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar, 
were  those  with  which  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  had 
really  been  polluted."  * 

The  record  of  the  creation  and  fall,  preserved 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis,  seems  to  have 
been  preserved,    in    some  degree,  in    the  religious 

♦  "  SabfiBan  Researches ". 
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systems  of  the    great  nations  of  antiquity.       The 
trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  are  at  once  suggested 
by  the  mysterious  sacred    tree   which   appears   in 
the    most     ancient    sculptures     and    paintings    of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  in  those  of   the  remoter 
east.     In  the  symbolism  of  these  nations  the  sacred 
tree    sometimes  figures  as  a  type  of  the    universe, 
and  represents  the  whole  system  of  created  things; 
but   more  frequently  as  a  "  tree  of  life,"  by  whose 
fruit  the  votaries  of  the  gods  are  nourished  with 
divine  strength,  and  are  prepared  for   the  joys  of 
immortality.       The    most   ancient    types    of   this 
mystical  tree  of  life  are  the  date-palm,  the  fig,  and 
the  pine,  or  cedar.     Of  these,  the  earliest  of  which 
any  representation  occurs  is  the  palm — the  true  date- 
palm  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  great  alluvial 
plain  of  ancient  Babylonia — a  tree  which  is  exceeded 
in  size  and  dignity  by  many  of  its  congeners,  but 
which  is  spread   over   two,  at  least,   of  the  great 
centres  of  ancient  civilization,   and  which,  besides 
its    great   importance    as  a   fruit-producer,   has  a 
special  beauty    of   its    own,   when    the   clusters  of 
dates   are   hanging    in    golden    ripeness  under  its 
coronal   of  dark-green  leaves.     It    is  figured   as  a 
tree  of  life  on  an  Egyptian  sepulchral  tablet,  cer- 
tainly glder  than   the   fifteenth   century,  B.C.,  and 
now  preserved   in    the  Museum  at   Berlin.      The 
sacred  tree  which  appears  so  constantly  in  Assyrian 
sculpture   is    apparently  a  traditional  form  of  the 
date-palm. 

I. — Feuit  Trees. 

The  Apple,  or  Citron. — The  tapuack,  which 
the  translators  of  the  English  Bible  have  taken 
for   the    apple   tree,    is,    in    the    several    passages 
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where  it  is  spoken  of,  represented  as  one   of  the 
most  noble  trees  in  the  garden  of  nature,  emitting 
a  delightful  fragrance,  and  bearing  fruit  of  a  most 
delicious,  kind.       ^'As  the   apple  tree   among    the 
trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 
I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight, 
and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  mj  taste  "  (Cant.  ii.  3). 
"I  will  go    up  to  the  palm  tree,  I  will  take  hold  of 
the  boughs  thereof;  now  also  thy  breast  shall  be  as 
the  clusters  of  the  vine,  and  the  smell  of  thy  nose 
like  apples "  (chap.  vii.  8).     In  the   following  pas- 
sage it  is    classed  with  those  trees  which  are  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  and  valuable: — "  The  vine   is  dried 
op,  and  the  fig  tree  languisheth:  the    pomegranate 
tree,  the  palm  tree  also,  and  the  apple  tree,  even  all 
the  trees   of  the   field  are  withered:  because  joy  is 
withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men  "  (Joel  i.  12). 
These  representations  by  no   means  accord  with 
the  statement  of  modern  writers  as  to  the  apple  tree 
of  Canaan.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  that  country;  whereas  its  association  in   the   last 
cited  passage  with  the  vine   and  other  fruit  trees, 
which  are  common  in   Palestine  and   Syria,  as  well 
as  its  being   numbered    among   "the  trees    of  the 
field,"   show  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon; 
and  next,  when    it    is  found,  it  is  of  no  value,  and 
therefore    very  unlike  the    tapuach   of    Scripture, 
which  has  the  qualities  above  noted,  and  which  we 
take  to  be  the  citron,  which  is  a  large  and   beautiful 
tree,  its  leaves  always  green,  perfuming  the  air  with 
an  exquisite  odour,  and  extending  a  deep  and  refresh- 
^%  shade  over  the  panting  inhabitant  of  the   torrid 
I'egions.       Well,    then,  might   the    spouse  exclaim: 
'  As  the    citron  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood ; 
*o  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.    I  sat  down  under 
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his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  A  more  beautiful  object  can 
hardly  be  conceived  than  a  large  and  spreading 
citron,  laden  with  gold-coloured  apples,  and  clothed 
with  leaves  of  the  richest  green. 

The  fragrance  of  the  fruit,  too,  is  so  delicions, 
that  the  breath  of  the  spouse  might  be  compared  to 
it,  with  great  propriety. 

To  the  manner  of  serving  up  citrons  in  his  court, 
Solomon  seems  to  refer,  when  he  says,  "A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  [citrons]  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver  '^  (Prov.  xxv.  11) — in  open-work  like 
baskets,  or  curiously  chased  trays. 

The  Almond. — The  Hebrew  name  of  this 
tree,  sheked^  the  waker,  or  watcher^  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  most 
early  blossoming  of  all  fruit-bearing  trees.  It  flowOTS 
in  the  month  of  January  or  February,  and  by  March 
brings  its  fruit  to  maturity.  To  this  there  is  a  refer- 
ence in  the  vision  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  i.  11, 12):  **  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah, 
what  seest  thou?  And  I  said,  I  see  a  rod  of  an 
almond  tree.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me.  Thou 
hast  well  seen,  for  I  am  hastening  [or  watching  over] 
my  word  to  fulfil  it."  In  this  passage  there  is  one 
of  those  paranomasias  which  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve  in  any  translation. 

It  is  probable,  as  Parkhurst  has  suggested,  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  bore  each  an  almond  rod,  as 
emblematical  of  their  vigilance  (Num.  xvii.  6 — 8). 
The  dead  almond  rod  of  Aaron,  which  afterwards 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit,  was  a  very  proper  emblem 
of  Him  who  first  rose  from  the  dead. 
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Some  think  that  Solomon  has  described  the 
approach  and  appearance  of  old  age,  in  the  expres- 
sion, ^'  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish  "  (£ccl.  xii. 
5) — its  white  blossoms  appearing  so  soon,  and  pre- 
senting themselves  on  the  bare  branches;  but,  as 
Mr.  Harmer  has  urged  against  this  interpretation, 
grey  hairs  are  consistent  with  vigorous  and  unailing 
old  age;  besides  which,  it  is  very  untoward  to 
sappose  that  the  appearance  of  these  blossoms, 
which  marks  out  the  finishing  of  the  winter,  the 
approach  of  the  spring,  the  pleasantest  time  of  the 
jear,  and  exhibits  the  tree  in  all  its  beauty,  should 
be  used  to  represent  the  approach  of  the  winter  of 
human  life,  followed  by  death,  and  a  disappearing 
irom  the  land  of  the  living.  Some  other  explana- 
tion, then,  must  be  sought  for;  though  this  one 
seems  very  early  to  have  obtained,  if  we  may 
jodge  from  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Hebrew  word 
signifies  literally  "  a  watcher,"  and  that  it  is  used 
metaphorically  of  the  almond  tree.  Mr.  Harmer 
suggests  that  the  clause  may  naturally  be  interpreted, 
by  explaining  it  of  the  frequency  of  the  attendance 
of  physicians,  who  appear  oftenest  at  court,  and 
flourish  most  there  when  the  prince  is  in  a  very 
declining  state,  drawing  near  to  death  (see  2 
Chronicles  xvi.).  The  functions  of  a  physician, 
with  regard  to  the  body,  and  of  a  watchman, 
with  respect  to  a  palace,  are  not  unlike:  they  appear 
from  time  to  time  at  court  ;  but  much  more  observ- 
able, as  well  as  frequently,  in  seasons  of  apprehen- 
sion and  danger  than  at  other  times. 

The  Fig. — Figs  are  of  two  sorts,  the  "hoc- 
core"  and  the  "kermouse."      The  boccore,  or  early 
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fig,  is  produced  in  June,  but  the  kermouse,  t 
properly  so  called,  which  is  preserved,  and 
up  into  cakes,  is  rarely  ripe  before  August, 
boccores  drop  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and,  ac 
ing  to  the  beautiful  allusion  of  the  prophet  Ni 
^^fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater  upon 
shaken"  (ch.  iii.  12).  It  frequently  happe 
Barbary,  and,  it  need  not  be  doubted,  in  the  wi 
climate  of  Palestine,  that,  according  to  the  qi 
of  the  preceding  season,  some  of  the  more  foi 
and  vigorous  trees  will  now  and  then  yield  t 
ripe  figs  six  weeks  or  more  before  the  full  si 
Something  like  this  may  be  alluded  to  b} 
prophet  Hosea,  when  he  says  he  '^  saw  their  ff 
as  the  first-ripe  in  the  fig-tree  at  her  first  i 
(ch.  ix.  10);  and  by  Isaiah,  who,  speaking  o 
beauty  of  Samaria,  and  her  rapid  declension, 
she  '*  shall  be  a  fading  flower,  and  as  the  hasty 
before  the  summer  ;  which,  when  he  that  lo 
upon  it  seeth,  while  it  is  yet  in  his  hand,  he  ( 
it  up  "  (ch.  xxviii.  4). 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  fig-tree  was  I 
or  bore  two  crops  of  figs  ;  namely,  the  bocco 
we  may  imagine,  and  the  kermouse  ;  though 
he  relates  afterwards  should  intimate  that  ther 
also  a  winter  crop. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  fruit  of  these  p; 
trees  always  precedes  the  leaves ;  and,  consequ 
when  our  Saviour  saw  one  of  them  in  full  ^v 
having  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13),  he  might,  accord 
the  common  course  of  nature,  very  justly  "  lot 
fruit,"  and  haply  find  some  boccores,  if  not 
winter  figs,  growing  upon  it.  But  this  passa^ 
occasioned  much  embarrassment  to  comment 
and  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion,  perhaps, 
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Aj  Other  narrfttiye  in  the  New  Testament.     In  our 
knnslation,  the  passage  stands  thus,  which  is  strictly 
iGcording  to  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  original 
text :  "  And  on  the  morrow,  when  thej  were  conic 
from  Bethany,  he  (Jesus)  was  hungry :  and  seeing 
a  fig-tree  afar  off,  having  leaves,  he  came,  if  haply 
be  might  find  anything  thereon  :  and  when  he  came 
to  it,  he  found  nothing  but  leaves  ;  for  the  time  of 
figB  was  not  yet.     And  Jesus  said  unto  it,  No  man 
eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever  "  (Mark  xi.  12 
^14.)     Here  the  whole  difficulty  results  from  the 
ooonection  of  the  last  two  clauses  of  the  13th  verse : 
"And  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves — ^for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet ;"  for  the 
dedaration  that  it  was  not  yet  fig  harvest,  cannot  be 
(m  the  order  of  the  words  seems  to  import)   the 
rtoion  why  there  was  nothing  but  leaves  on  the 
tree ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fig  is  of  that 
tribe  of  vegetables  on  which  the  fruit  appears  before 
the  leaf.     Certainly,  fruit,  says  Mr.  Weston,  might 
be  expected  of  a  tree  whose  leaves  were  distinguished 
afar  off,  and  whose  fruit,  if  it  bore  any,  preceded  the 
leaves.     If  the  words  had  been  ^*  He  found  nothing 
bat  green  figs,  for  it  was  not  in  the  time  of  ripe 
fruity"  says  Campbell,  we  should  have  justly  con- 
cluded that  the  latter  clause  *was  meant  as  the  reason 
of  what  is  affirmed  in  the  former,  but,  as  they  stand, 
they  do  not  admit  this  interpretation. 

All  will  be  clear,  however,  if  we  consider  the  former 
of  these  clauses  as  parenthetical,  and  that  it  admits 
lach  a  sort  of  trajectio  as  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
iDcient  languages,  though  in  translating  into  modem 
ones  a  transposition  ought  to  be  adopted,  to  adapt 
mch  passages  to  the  genius  of  those  languages  ; 
and  such  is  here  employed  by  Dr.  Campbell.     The 
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sense  of  the  passage  will  then  be  as  follows  : — "  H 
came  to  see  if  he  might  find  anything  thereon  (fo: 
it  was  not  jet  the  time  to  gather  figs) ;  but  he  fovtm 
leaves  only  ;  and  he  said/^  etc.  Similar  inversiom 
and  trajections  have  been  pointed  out  by  commen* 
tators  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Nbw  and  Old 
Testaments,  and  Campbell  particularly  notices  one 
in  this  very  gospel  (ch.  xvi.  3,  4) :  "  They  said, 
Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  ?  and  when  thej 
looked  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  it  was  verj 
great " — that  is,  "  They  said,  Who  shall  roll  us  away 
the  stone,  for  it  was  very  great,"  etc.* 

The  spiritual  application  of  this  transaction  to 
the  case  of  the  Jews,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  comment  on  the  passage  is  very 
beautiful: — "  The  fact  of  this  tree  having  abundaneo 
of  leaves  and  no  fruit,  is  what  is  here  brought 
out.  And  the  sin  of  the  fig-tree  (so  to  speak) 
was  that  while  it  had  the  power  given  it  to 
bring  forth  leaves,  it  had  not  the  will  to  bring  ford 
fruit.  It  spent  all  its  sap  and  strength  in  making  f 
barren  and  ostentatious  display  of  exuberant  foliage 
inviting  the  hungry  passer  by  from  a  distance  tt 
quit  the  road  and  to  come,  and  look  for  fruity  vai 
then  baulking  him  with  barrenness  when  he  came  t( 
examine  it.  A  solemn  warning  to  all  nations  anc 
churches,  to  all  societies  and  individuals  who  mak< 
a  profession  of  piety,  but  do  not  bring  forth  tlM 
fruits  of  faith  and  obedience  in  their  lives." 

In  the  East,  the  fig-tree  grows  to  a  considerabk 
size  \  so  large,  indeed,  as  to  afford  the  wearied 
traveller  a  convenient  shelter  from  the  rays  of  iirt 
sun.  Hasselquist  says,  that  when  travelling  frooi 
Tiberias    to   Nazareth,    they   refreshed    themselvei 

*  Bloomfield's  Critical  Digest,  in  loco. 
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onder  the  shade  of  one  of  these  trees,  under  which 

was  a  well,  where  a  shepherd  and  his  herd  had  their 

rendezvous,   but  without  either  tent  or   hut.      So 

Uoryson,  ^*  Coming  to  a  little  shade  of  fig-trees,  near 

Tripoli,  in  Syria,  we  rested  there  during  the  heat  of 

^  day,  and  fed  upon  such  victuals  as  we  had."  These 

extracts  will  remind  the  Scripture  reader  of  1  Kings 

IT.  25;   ^ic.   iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.   10;  and  John  i.  48, 

where  the  friendly  shade  of  this  tree  is  referred  to. 

The  Stcomobe. — This  seems  to  partake  of  the 

two  species,  the  mulberry  and  the  fig,  the  former 

in  its  leaf,  and  the  latter  in  its  fruit,  and  hence  its 

Btme  tykomoros,  is  compounded  of  sykos  2k  fig-tree^ 

tod  morosy  a  mulberry  tree.     It  was  upon  a  tree  of 

this  sort  that  Zaccheus  got  up,  to  see  our  Saviour 

pass  through   Jericho.       The  sycomore    is  of  the 

height  of  a  beech,  and   bears   its  fruit  in  a  manner 

quite  different  from  otlier  trees.     It  has  them  on  the 

trunk  itself,  which  shoots  out  little   sprigs,  in  form 

of  a    grape- stalk,  at   the  end  of   which   grow  the 

fruit,  close    to  one  another,   most  like   bundles  of 

grapes.     The  tree  is  always  green,  and  bears  fruit 

several   times   in   the  year,  without  observing  any 

certain  seasons.     The  fruit  has  the  figure  and  smell 

of  real  figs,  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  taste.     Its 

colour  is  a  yellow,  inclining  to  au  ochre,  shadowed 

by  a  flesh   colour  :  in  the  inside  it  resembles  the 

common  fig.     The  tree  is  pretty  common  in  Egypt. 

From   1   Kings  x.  27 ;   1  Chron.  xxvii.  28  ;  and 

2Chron.  i.  15,  it  is  evident,  that  tliese  trees  were 

pretty  common  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  ; 

&nd    from    being   joined  with   the   vine  in    Psalm 

l^viii.  47,  as  well    as  from  the    circumstance    of 
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David  appointing  a  particular  officer  to  superinten 
plantations  of  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  as  mud 
valued  in  ancient  as  they  are  in  modern  times.  Fron 
Isa.  ix.  10,  we  find  that  the  timber  of  the  sycomon 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  ;  and,  not 
withstanding  its  porous  and  spongy  appearance,  it  was 
as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Shaw,  of  extreme  durability. 

In  Amos  vii.  14,  there  is  a  reference,  no  doubt^ 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  trees  are  cultivated, 
by  scraping  or  making  incisions  in  the  fruit.  So 
the  Septuagint  seem  to  have  understood  it,  and  so 
Parkhurst  contends,  from  the  united  testimonies  of 
natural  historians,  the  original  term  imports.  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  Hasselquist,  and  other 
writers,  state,  that  the  fruit  of  the  sycomore  most 
be  cut  or  scratched,  either  with  the  nail  or  with  iron, 
before  it  will  ripen  ;  and  it  was  in  this  employment, 
most  probably,  that  the  prophet  was  engaged  before  he 
was  called  to  sustain  the  prophetic  character.  li 
the  words  were  rendered  "a  sycomore  tree  dresser,'' 
instead  of  "  a  gatherer  of  sycomore  fruit,"  it  wouU 
include,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has  suggested,  both  the 
scarification  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit. 

The  sycomore  strikes  its  large  diverging  rooti 
deep  into  the  soil;  and  on  this  account,  says  Paxt(Mi, 
our  Lord  alludes  to  it  as  the  most  difficult  to  he 
rooted  up  and  transferred  to  another  situation.  "  U 
ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might 
say  unto  this  sycomore  tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  bj 
the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  shooM 
obey  you  "(Luke  xvii.  6).  The  extreme  difficulty  wid 
which  it  is  transferred  from  its  native  spot  to  another 
situation,  gives  the  words  of  our  Lord  a  peculiar  foroe 
and  beauty.  The  stronger  and  more  diverging  the 
root  of  a  tree,  the  more  difficult  it  must  be  to  pluck  it 
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Dp,  and  insert  it  again,  so  as  to  make  it  strike  root 
ud  grow;  but  far  more  difficult  still  to  plant  it  in 
tiie  sea,  where  the  soil  is  so  far  below  the  surface, 
ud  where  the  restless  billows  are  continually  tossing 
it  from  one  side  to  another;  yet,  says  our  Lord,  a 
tuk  no  less  difficult  than  this  to  be  accomplished, 
can  the  man  of  genuine  faith  perform  with  a  word: 
for  with  God  nothing  is  impossible,  nothing  difficult 
or  laborious.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Matt.  xvii. 
20),  the  hyperbole  is  varied,  a  mountain  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  sycomore-tree.  The  passage  is  thus 
paraphrased  by  Rosenmuller  :  So  long  as  you  trust 
in  Grod  and  me,  and  are  not  sufficient  in  self-reliance, 
Jon  may  accomplish  the  most  arduous  labours,  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  furthering  my  religion. 

The  Palm. — This  tree  is  called  tamavy  from  its 
straight,  upright  growth,  for  which  it  seems  more 
remarkable  than  any  other  tree.  It  sometimes  rises 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Of  the  ancient  types  of  the  mystical  tree  of  life 
he  palm  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest.  The  sacred  tree 
vhich  appears  so  constantly  in  Assyrian  sculpture, 
8  apparently  a  traditional  form  of  the  date-palm  ; 
)ut  the  leaves  that  terminate  its  branches  are  sorae- 
imes  replaced  by  cones,  either  of  the  piiie  or  cedar, 
)nt  probably  of  the  former,  since  oue  species  of 
pine  grows  to  a  great  size  in  the  Assyrian  highlands. 
For  the  choice  of  this  and  the  fig-tree  it  is  easy  to 
account.  Both  rank,  and  have  always  ranked,  among 
Ae  most  important  food-producers  of  the  East,  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  more  satis- 
fitctory  types  of  the  mystical  tree  of  life,  whose 
fruit  imparted    strength  and  wisdom.      "Honour," 
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said  the  prophet  of  Islam,  **  your  paternal  aunt,  the 
date-palm,  for  she  was  created  in  Paradise,  of  the 
same  earth  from  which  Adam  was  made."  Both 
Jews  and  Arabs  regarded  the  tree  as  eminently 
mysterious,  and  as  possessing  several  properties  that 
rendered  it  the  emblem  of  a  human  being.  Much 
was  to  be  learnt,  moreover,  concerning  things  both 
present  and  future  from  certain  mysterious  move- 
ments of  its  leaves  on  a  windless  day;  and  Abra- 
ham, say  the  Rabbins,  was  well  skilled  in  this  lan- 
guage of  Palms.  It  was  one  of  the  Scriptural 
types  of  a  righteous  man ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  palm — which  was 
popularly  believed  to  put  forth  a  shoot  every  moDth, 
and  hence  to  become,  at  the  close  of  the  year  a 
symbol  of  it — in  St.  John's  description  of  the  tree 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which 
bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit 
every  month. 

The  fruit,  which  is  called  "  date,"  grows  below 
the  leaves  in  clusters;  and  is  of  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able taste,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  of  Arabia,  and  of  Persia,  subsist  almoet 
entirely  on  it.  They  boast  also  of  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Their  camels  feed  upon  the  date  stone. 
From  the  leaves  they  make  couches,  baskets,  bagfl) 
mats,  and  brushes  ;  from  the  branches,  cages  for 
their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their  gardens ;  from  the 
fibres  of  the  boughs,  threads,  ropes,  and  rigging; 
from  the  sap  is  prepared  a  spirituous  liquor;  and  the 
body  of  the  tree  furnishes  fuel:  it  is  even  said,  that 
from  one  variety  of  the  palm  tree,  the  "  phooniz 
farinifera,"  meal  has  been  extracted,  which  is  found 
among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been  uaed 
for  food. 
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3ral  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  no  less  than  of 
a,  that  lay  contiguous  to  it,  are  described  bj 
icients  to  haye  abounded  with  date  trees, 
particularly,  is  typified  in  seyeral  coins  of 
ian,  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a 
ree.  Upon  the  Greek  coin,  also,  of  his  sou 
struck  upon  a  like  occasion,  we  see  a  shield 
ded  upon  a  palm  tree,  with  a  Victory  writing 
t.  The  same  tree,  upon  a  medal  of  Domitian, 
e  an  emblem  of  Neapolis,  formerly  Sichem,  or 
a,  as  it  is  now  called;  as  it  is  also  of  Sephoris 
iphoury,  according  to  the  present  name,  the 
olis  of  Galilee,  upon  one  of  Trajan's  coins.  It 
)  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  palm  tree  was 
ly  much  cultivated  in  the  Holy  Land;  although 
f  suggests  that  they  are  now  scarce  in  central 
ne,  for  he  says,  it  is  seen  breaking  the  uni- 
r  of  the  Syrian  landscape  by  the  rarity  of  its 
3nce.  Two  or  three  in  the  gardens  of  Jeru- 
some  few,  perhaps,  at  Nablous,  and  one  or  two 

plain  of  Esdraelon,  comprise  nearly  all  the 
;es  of  the  palm  in  Central  Palestine.* 
)eut.  xxxiv.  3,  Jericho  is  called  "  the  city  of 
pees,"  because  it  anciently  abounded  with  them: 
r.  Shaw  states  that  there  are  several  of  them 
Jericho,  where  there  is  the  convenience  they 
J  of  being  often  watered,  where  the  climate  is 
and  the  soil  sandy,  or  such  as  they  thrive  in. 

north,  however,  Dr.  Shaw  states  that  he 
saw  above  two  or  three  of  them  together  ; 
en  these,  as  their  fruit  rarely  or  never  comes 
urity,  are  of  no  further  service  than  (like  the 
tree  of  Deborah)  to  shade  the  re,treats  or 
aries  of  their  Sheikhs,  as  they  might  formerly 
♦  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  p.  144. 
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have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  solemn  pFocessionB 
with  branches  (See  John  xii.  13).  "  To  be  exalted," 
or  '*  to  flourish  like  the  palm  tree,"  (Psal.  xcii.  12), 
are  as  just  and  proper  expressions,  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  this  plant,  as  "  to  spread  abroad  like  a 
cedar." 

The  straight  and  lofty  growth  of  the  palm  tree, 
its  longevity  and  great  fecundity,  the  permanence 
and  perpetual  flourishing  of  its  leaves,  and  their 
form,  resembling  the  solar  rays,  make  it,  sajB 
Parkhurst,  a  very  proper  emblem  of  the  natond, 
and  thence  of  the  divine,  light.  Hence,  in  the  holj 
place  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple  •  (the  emblem  of 
Christ's  body^,  palm  trees  were  engraved  on  the 
walls  and  doors  between  the  coupled  cherubs  (1 
Kings  vi.  29,  32,  35;  Ezek.  xli.  18,  19,  20,  26, 
26.)  Hence,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  branchei 
of  palm  trees  were  to  be  used,  among  others,  in 
making  their  booths.  (Comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  Neh. 
viii.  15.)  Palm  branches  were  also  used  as  emblems 
of  victory,  believers  doubtless  intending  thereby  to 
acknowledge  the  supreme  Autlior  of  their  success  and 
prosperity,  and  to  carry  on  their  thoughts  to  the  Divine 
Light,  the  great  Conqueror  over  sin  and  death  (Comp. 
1  Mac.  xiii.  51;  2  Mac.  x.  7;  John,  xii.  13;  Rev. 
vii.  9.)  The  idolaters  used  palms  on  such  occa- 
sions, not  without  respect  to  Apollo  or  the  sun,  to 
whom  they  were  consecrated.  Hence,  probably,  we 
have  the  name  of  a  place  "Baal-Tamar"  (Jndg. 
XX.  33) — tamar  being,  as  we  have  said,  the  name 
of  the  palm  tree — it  being  so  called  in  honour  cK 
Baal  or  the  sun,  whose  image,  it  may  be,  was  there 
accompanied  by  this  tree. 

It  is  probable  that  Tamar  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  &c.) 
or  Tadmor  (1  Kings,  ix.  18)  built  in  the  desert,  by 
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Solomon,  and  aflterwards  called  Palmyra  by  the 
rreeksy  obtained  its  name  from  the  number  of  palm 
rees  which  grew  about  it.  Mr.  Farkhnrst  has  a 
and  interesting  article  on  the  subject,  to  which 
reader  is  referred. 


The  Oliyb.  —  The  Apostle  Paul  distinguishes 
)Iiye  trees  as  of  two  kinds  (Rom.  xi.  24  ;)  the 
"ild  or  natural,  and  those  under  care  and  culture. 
Hie  cultiyated  olive  tree  is  of  a  moderate  height, 
tB  tnink  knotty,  its  bark  smooth  and  ash-coloured, 
>Qd  its  wood  solid  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The 
I^Tes  are  oblong,  almost  like  those  of  the  willow, 
^  a  green  colour,  dark  on  the  upper  side,  and  white 
^eath.  In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  out  white 
wers  that  grow  in  bunches.  The  fruit  is 
UoDg  and  plump;  first  green,  then  pale,  and  when 
oite  ripe,  black.  The  wild  olive  is  smaller  in  all 
^  parts.  It  does  not  appear  that  Egypt  was  ever 
smarkable  for  the  cultivation  of  tliis  tree.  It 
bounded,  however,  in  Syria,  and  was  of  better 
Bality  there  than  in  any  part  of  the  Levant.  They 
■e  now  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree  in  Pales- 
ae,  and  almost  every  village  has  its  olive  grove. 
The  Scripture  references  to  the  olive  tree  are 
equent.  In  Psalm  Hi.,  David  describes  a  wicked 
an  as  soon  to  wither  away  and  disappear,  while 
5  himself  should  be  like  a  young  and  vigorous  olive 
ee,  which  had  long  to  live  and  to  flourish.  The 
Janty  of  the  olive  tree,  alluded  to  in  other  passages 
r  Scripture,  consisted  in  the  spread  of  its  branches, 
Qd  not  in  its  colour:  "  His  branches  shall  spread, 
nd  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree  "  (Hos. 
iv.  6.)  "We  entered  upon  a  grove  of  olives," 
ays  the   author   of  a  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of 
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EDquiry  to  the  Jews,  "  near  Gaza.  There 
thing  strongly  indicative  of  health  and  ' 
the  fresh  look  of  a  flourishing  olive  tree,  I 
cially  when  a  grove  of  them  is  seen 
and  the  sun  is  shining  on  their  gloss; 
The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  and  peculiar  gi 
under  a  passing  breeze  the  uppermost  let 
round,  and  show  a  fine  silvery  hue."  V 
Psalmist  says,  *'  I  shall  be  anointed  wi 
(Eng.  tr.  fresh)  oil"  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  w 
suppose  that  ho  means  oil  of  a  greei 
The  word  rather  means  precious,  fragrant 
as  that  used  by  princes  in  times  of  prospe 
grant  as  a  field  which  the  Lord  has  b 
flowery  field,  in  all  its  verdure,  to  the  smell 
Isaac  compared  the  smell  of  the  perfume 
Jacob  had  on  when  his  father  blessed  him 
xxvii.  27). 

The  olive  tree,  from  the  effect  of  it 
supplying,  relaxing,  and  preventing  or  n 
pain,  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  from  th 
period,  as  an  emblem  of  the  benignity  of  tl; 
Nature;  and  particularly  after  the  fall, 
represented  the  goodness  and  placability 
through  Christ,  and  of  the  blessed  infli 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  mollifying  and  hea 
disordered  nature,  and  in  destroying  or  • 
from  it  the  poison  of  the  old  (spiritual) 
even  as  olive  oil  does  that  of  the  natural 
or  viper.  Hence  we  see  a  peculiar  pro 
the  olive-leaf  or  branch  being  chosen  b; 
Providence  as  a  sign  to  Noah  of  the  abat 
the  deluge  (Gen.  viii.  11) ;  and  may  also 
for  olive  branches  being  ordered  as  one  of  i 
rials   of  the   booths  at   the   Feast   of  Ta 
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(Neb.  viii.   15),  whence   they  became   the  emblems 
of  peace   to    various  and  distant  nations.      Captain 
Cook  found  that  green  branches  carried  in  the  hand, 
or  stuck  in  the  ground,  were  thus  universally  under- 
stood by  all  the  islanders,  even  in  the  South  Seas. 
In  the  sacred  writings,  olives  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented  as   beaten   off  the    trees  (Deut.  xxiv.  20), 
and  at   other   times    as    shaken  off   (Isa.    xvii.   6; 
ch.  xxiv.  13).     This,  however,  does  not  indicate  an 
improvement  made   in   after  times  on  the  original 
mode   of  gathering  them,  nor   different  methods  of 
procedure   by   different   people;  it  rather  expresses 
the  difference  between  the  gatherinej  the  main  crops 
by  the  owners,  and  the  way  in  which  the  poor  col- 
lected  the  few  that  were  left,  and  which,  by    the 
law,  they  were  permitted  to  take. 

The  usual  method  of  extracting  the  oil  from 
olives,  appears  to  have  been  by  treading  them  with 
the  feet  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  comp.  with  Mic.  vi.  15.) 
By  what  an  apt  and  awful  similitude  does  Paul 
represent  God's  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  His  admis- 
sion of  the  heathen,  by  the  boughs  of  an  olive  being 
lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive  ingrafted 
into  the  old  tree  (Rom,  xi.  17,  &c.) 

The  Pomegranate.  —  The  pomegranate,  or 
malum  punicum  of  the  Romans,  ripens  in  Barbary 
In  the  month  of  August.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  delicate  fruits  of  the  East  (Numb.  xiii.  23; 
ch.  XX.  5  ;  Deut.  viii.  8  ;  Cant.  iv.  13);  and  the 
Wgh  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people 
of  Israel  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  one  of  the 
feee  kinds  of  fruit  brought  by  the  spies  from  Eshcol 
to  Moses  and  the  congregation  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb,  xxiii.  22,  chap.  xx.  5),  and  from  its  being 
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specified  by  that  rebellious  people  as  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  which  they  enjoyed  in  Egypt,  and 
the  want  of  which  they  felt  so  severely  in  the  sandy 
desert. 

In  Cant.  viii.  2,  the  bride  proposes  to  make  for 
her  beloved  a  beverage  of  wine  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  pomegranates,  and  Russell  observes  that  at 
Aleppo  the  inhabitants  give  a  grateful  acidity  to 
their  sauces,  by  pomegranate  or  lemon-juice. 

The  pomegranate,  classed  by  Moses  with  wheat 
and  barley,  wines  and  figs,  olive  oil  and  honey,  waa^ 
in  his  account,  one  principal  recommendation  of  the 
promised  land  (Deut.  viii.  8). 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  of  this  tree  being 
expressive  of  the  strong  projection  or  reflection  of 
light,  either  from  the  fruit,  or  from  the  star-li^t 
flower  at  its  extremity,  Parkhurst  conceives  that 
those  brazen  pomegranates  which  Solomon  placed  in 
the  net- work  over  the  crowns  on  the  top  of  the  two 
brazen  pillars  (1  Kings  vii.  18,  20,  42  ;  2  Chron. 
iv.  13;  Jer.  Hi.  22,  23),  were  intended  to  represent 
the  stars,  strongly  reflecting  light  on  the  earth  and 
planets.  So  the  artificial  pomegranates  ordered  to 
be  fixed  on  the  skirts  of  Aaron's  robe  (Exod.  xxviiL 
33,  34)  were,  he  thinks,  to  represent  those  spiritoal 
stars,  even  the  children  of  God,  who,  by  a  light 
derived  from  their  great  High  Priest,  shine  as  lights 
or  luminaries  in  the  world  (Phil.  ii.  15,  comp.  Matt 
V.  14—16  ;  Eph.  V.  8  ;  1  Thess.  v.  5  ;  Rev.  i.  1« 
— 20),  and  who,  like  the  bells  which  accompanied 
the  pomegranates,  are  continually  to  proclaim  the 
perfections  of  Him  who  called  them  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light  (1  Pet.  ii.  2). 

The  Vine. — This  grew  plentifully  in  Palestine, 
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id    was   partlcularlj  fine    in   some   of    the   dis- 

LCts.     The  Scriptures  celebrate  the  vines  of  Sorek, 

bmahy  Jazer,   and   Abel  ;    and   profane   authors 

ention  the  excellent  wines  of  Gaza,  Sarepta,  Liba- 

iSy   Sharon,  Ascalon,  and  Tyre.     The  grapes  of 

gjpt  being  particularly  small,  we  may  easily  con- 

live  of  the  surprise  which  was  occasioned  to  the 

iraelites  by  witnessing  the  bunch  of  grapes  brought 

J  the  spies  to  the  camp,  from  the  valley  of  £shcol 

*^umb.  xiii.  24).     Doubdan  assures  us,  that  in  the 

illey  of  Eshcol  were  bunches  of  grapes  of  ten  and 

reive  pounds,  and  Forster  says,  that  he  was  in- 

•rmed  by  a  Beligieuse  who  had  lived  many  years  in 

alestine,  that  there  were  bunches  of  grapes  in  the 

ftlley   of   Hebron  so    large   that   two   men   could 

iarcely  carry  one  (Comp.  Numb.  xiii.  24).    Bosen- 

loller  says,  *'  Though  the  Mahomedan  religion  does 

Dt  favour  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  there  is  no 

ant  of  vineyards  in  Palestine.     Besides  the  large 

uantities  of  grapes  and  raisins  which  are  daily  sent 

)  the  markets  of  Jerusalem  and  other  neighbouring 

laces,    Hebron    alone,    in    the    first   half  of   the 

ighteenth    century,   annually    sent   three  hundred 

amel  loads,  that  is,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 

ounds  weight  of  grape-juice,  or  honey  of  raisins,  to 

Sgypt.* 

To  show  the  abundance  of  vines  which  should 

Ul  to    the  lot   of  Judah,   in  the  partition  of  the 

Promised  laud,  Jacob  says  of  his  tribe,  that  he  shall 

)e  found — 

Binding  his  colt  to  the  vine, 

And  to  the  choice  vine,  the  foal  of  his  ass. 

Washing  his  garments  in  wine, 

His  clothes  in  the  blood  of  the  grape. 

(GoL  zliz.  11.) 

*  Burder^B  '*  Oriental  literature." 
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The  law  enjoined  that  he   who  planted  a  vine 
should  not  eat  of  the  produce  of  it  before  the  fifth 
year  (Lev.  xix.  24,  25.)     Nor  did  they  gather  their 
grapes  on  the  seventh  year  :  the  fruit  was  then  left 
for  the   poor,  the   orphan,    and   the   stranger.    A 
traveller  was  permitted  to  gather  and  eat  grapes  In 
a  vineyard,  as  he  passed  along,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii.  24.) 

In  John  XV.  our  Lord  declares  himself  to  be  tiie 
"  true  vine."  Doddridge,  after  Wetstein,  has  sup- 
posed that  the  idea  might  be  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  a  vine,  either  from  a  window,  or  in  some  court 
by  the  side  of  the  house,  but  Dr.  Hussell  states  llist  . 
it  is  very  common  to  cover  the  stairs  leading  to  tiie 
upper  apartments  of  the  harem  with  vines.  This 
fully  explains  the  beautiful  metaphor  in  Psalo 
cxxviii.,  "  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  hy 
the  sides  of  thine  house." 

The  Jews  accounted  the  vine  the  most  noble  of 
plants,  and  a  type  of  all  that  was  excellent,  powa>- 
ful,  fruitful,  and  fortunate.  The  prophets,  there- 
fore, compared  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Jewish 
church  to  a  great  vino  adorned  with  beautiful  fruity 
planted,  tended,  and  guarded  by  God  (Jer.  ii.  21 ; 
Ezek.  xix.  10  seq.  Psal.  Ixxx.  9,  15  seq.)  God 
was  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard,  Israel  was  the 
VINEYARD  and  VINE  (Isa.  V.  1,  seq. ;  xxvii.  2 
seq. ;  Hos.  x.  1) — every  true  Israelite,  especiaUji 
the  heads  and  chiefs  of  the  people,  were  ^ 
branches  (Isa.  xvi.  8  ;  Jer.  v.  10) — the  might  and 
power  of  the  nation — the  full  swelling  bunches.  The 
basis  of  the  metaphor  was  ever  the  idea,  that 
''  Israel  is  the  first,  the  most  holy  nation  on  the 
earth,  that  God  himself  is  the  founder  and  protector 
of  it." 
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:pre8sion  of  ''  sitting  every  man  under  his 
>"  (1  Kings  iv.  25  ;  Mic.  iv.  4)  probably 
)  the  delightful  Eastern  arbours,  which 
Ij  composed  of  vines.  Norden  speaks  of 
urs  as  being  common  in  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Prsenestine  pavement,  in  Shaw's 
/'  gives  us  the  figure  of  an  ancient  one. 
ression  is  intended  to  refer  to  a  time  of 
jiquillity  and  of  profound  peace, 
mentions  a  wild  grape  ;  '*  And  he  looked 
hould  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
1  grapes  "  (Isa.  v.  2.)  Jeremiah  uses  the 
^e,  and  applies  it  to  the  same  purpose,  in 
t  paraphrase  of  this  part  of  Isaiah's  parable, 
)wing  and  plaintive  manner — "Yet  I  had 
lee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed;  how 
thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of 
)  vine  unto  me  ?"  (Chap.  ii.  21.)  By 
d  grapes,  or  poisonous  berries,  we  must 
d  not  merely  useless,  unprofitable  grapes, 
wild  grapes  ;  but  grapes  offensive  to  the 
xious,  poisonous,  as  appears  from  the  story 
long  the  miraculous  acts  of  Elisha. 
iome  such  poisonous  kind  of  grape,  Moses 
those  strong  and  highly  poetioal  images 
ch  he  has  set  forth  the  future  corrup- 
xtreme  degeneracy  of  the  Israelites,  in  an 
?vhich  has  a  near  relation,  both  in  its 
id  imagery,  to  this  of  Isaiah  (Deut.  xxiii. 

lotice  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  cul- 
f  the  vine,  the   vintage,  and   the  wines  of 
we  refer  to  a  preceding  page  (72). 

luLBERRY. — The  writer   of   the  Book    of 
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Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  22—24)  refers  to  "  the  molbeny 
trees  "  in  a  way  which  implies  a  large  number  of 
them;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  modem  travel" 
lers  speak  of  numerous  mulbeny  groves  in  Pales- 
tine, as  also  of  mulbeny  orchards.  The  conntrj 
around  Beiriit  is  covered  with  these  groves,  and  tfas 
gardens  sometimes  extend  for  miles.  The  mulbeny 
is  extensively  cultivated  through  the  more  fertflB 
parts  of  the  Lebanon  range,  where  the  culture  of 
silk  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people. 

II. — Aromatic  Tbees. 

The  Cedar. — "The  forest  of  cedars'*  whiA 
once  furnished  the  sacred  writers  with  so  muij 
beautiful  images,  has  now  almost  wholly  disappeared 
Some  few  trees  remain,  to  remind  us  of  their  fozner 
glory  (Isa.  Ix.  13)  and  to  teach  us  the  mutability  of 
all  sublunary  things. 

The  cedar  is  a  large  majestic  tree,  and  is  abetS" 
tiful  evergreen,  possessing  leaves  something  likff 
those  of  the  rosemary,  and  distilling  a  kind  of  gwi^ 
to  which  various  qualities  are  attributed.  Dr.  Hoobl§^ 
thus  writes  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ": — **  111 
Rev.  M.  Tristram,  F.L.S.,  informs  me  of  a  mostii^- 
teresting  discovery  lately  made  in  Lebanon  ;  vii.,  d  ;. 
several  extensive  groves  of  cedar  trees,  by  Vtt 
Jessup,  an  American  missionary,  to  whom  he  pointrf^ 
out  the  probable  localities  in  the  interior.  Of  thflM' 
there  are  five,  three  of  great  extent  east  of  Ah  ^ 
Zabalteh,  in  the  Southern  Lebanon.  This  grofi 
lately  contained  10,000  trees,  and  had  been  piff" 
chased  by  a  barbarous  Sheik,  from  the  more  btf" 
barous(?)  Turkish  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  extract  pitch  from  the  wood.     The  experi* 
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lent,  of  course,  failed,  and  the  Sheikh  was  ruined  ; 
iMt  several  thousand  trees  were  destroyed  in  the 
ittempt.  One  of  the  trees  measured  fifteen  feet  in 
ikmeter,  and  the  forest  is  full  of  young  trees,  spring- 
11^  up  with  great  vigour.  He  also  found  two  small 
poves  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  overlooking 
tiie  Buka's,  above  £1  Medeuk;  and  two  other  large 
groves,  containing  many  thousand  trees,  one  above 
Kl  Baruk  and  another  near  Ma'asiv,  where  the  trees 
ire  very  large  and  equal  to  any  others.  All  are  being 
destroyed  for  firewood.  Still  another  grove  has 
been  discovered  near  Duma,  on  the  western  slope 
of  Lebanon,  near  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Tris- 
Inun  himself.  This  gives  ten  distinct  localities  in 
tile  Lebanon  to  the  south  of  the  originally  discovered 
me,  and  including  it.  Ehrenberg  had  already  dis- 
covered one  to  the  north  of  that  locality,  and  thence 
Northwards  the  chain  is  unexplored  by  voyager  or 
ifttoralist." 

The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  very  valuable — possesses 
A  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  is  reputed  to  be  incor- 
V^tible.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  many  parts 
rf  Solomon's  temple,  were  constructed  of  it. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  of  the  images  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  poetical  style  of  the  prophets, 
lo  denote  kings,  princes,  and  potentates  of  the 
k%hest  rank.  Thus,  Isaiah,  denouncing  the  judg- 
Meot  of  God  upon  the  proud  and  arrogant,  declares 
All  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  be  upon 
iD  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted 
ip,  and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan  "  (ch.  ii.  13). 
nie  king  of  Israel  used  the  same  figure  in  his  reply 
0  the  challenge  of  the  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv. 
•).  To  break  the  cedars,  and  to  shake  the  enormous 
1188  on  which  they  grow,  are  the  figures  that  David 
VOL.  II-  I  lis 
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selects  to  express  tl^e  awful  miyesty  and 
power  of  Jehovah  (Ps.  xxix.  46),  ^  descriptioi 
Divine  majesty  and  power  which  possesses 
racter  of  awful  sublimity  almost  unequalled,  < 
the  page  of  inspiration.     Jehovah  has  only  to 
and  the  cedar,  which  braves  the   fierce   wi 
heaven,    is    broken, — even  the   cedar  of  Ja 
every  arm  of  which  rivals  the  size  of  a  tree;  '. 
only  to  speak,  and  the  enormous  mass  of  ma 
which  it  grows  shakes  to  its  foundation,  till, 
sive,  and  lofty,  and  ponderous  as  it  is,  it  lea] 
the  young  of  the  herd  in  their  joyous  froli 
skips  like  the  young  unicorn,  tiie  swiftest 
four-footed  race  ! 

The  Balsam. — The  balsam  tree,  thou^ 
a  native  of  Judea,  was  cultivated  in  great  pei 
in  the  gardens  near  Jericho,  on  the  banks 
Jordan,  and  the  balsam  produced  by  it  was  c 
consequence  as  to  be  noticed  by  all  the  write 
treated  of  Judea.  Justin,  indeed,  makes  the 
tree  the  source  of  all  the  national  wealth,  and 
estimate  of  the  revenues  which  Cleopatra  < 
from  the  region  round  about  Jericho,  whi< 
been  given  to  her  by  Antony,  and  which 
afterwards  farmed  of  her,  it  is  said,  "  This  c 
bears  that  balsam,  which  is  the  most  precioi 
that  is  there,  and  grows  there  only."  Sii 
conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Romans,  the 
tree  has  entirely  disappeared;  not  one  is  noT 
found. 

Nothing  is  more  inexplicable  to  us  than 
mark  of  the  bride,  in   Cant.  v.  5;  who,  risinj 
bed,  says  her  "  hands  dropped  myrrh  [balsai 
her  fingers  sweet  smelling  myrrh  on  the  has 
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lock. '  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  [that  the  description 
ich  Forskal  gives  of  one  kind  of  the  balsam  tree 
licli  she  is  a  red,  sweet-smelling  powder,  which  the 
imen  of  the  country  (Abu  Arisch),  sprinkle  on 
eir  heads,  or  which  they  use  to  wash  themselves 
itb,  may  assist  our  conjectures.  The  bride  who 
id  washed  her  head  with  such  an  essence,  had  some 
r  it  remaining  on  her  hands  ;  and  it  might  natu- 
illy  occur  to  a  person,  fancying  herself  in  a  dream 
>  be  acting,  that  her  hands  and  fingers  shed  some 
f  this  fluid  whenever  and  on  whatever  they 
onched. 

The  Cypress. — This  tree  is  mentioned  only 
n  Isaiah  xliv.  14,  and  critics  are  not  agreed  whether 
he  Hebrew  word  terzeh,  does  really  denote  the 
jypress.  Aquila,  Theodotion,  the  Septuagint  (Aid. 
ind  Complut.),  and  Celsius,  decide  in  favour  of  the 
lex  or  wild  oak ;  and  Louth  and  Parkliurst  think 
he  pine  is  intended.  But  as  the  wood  of  the 
iypress  was  more  proper  for  the  purpose  specified  in 
ihe  text,  than  those  which  are  suggested  to  take  its 
)lace,  and  as,  for  its  great  durability,  it  was  com- 
Honly  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  manufacture  of 
teu:  idols,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the 
>pinion  of  our  own  translators. 

The  Hose. — From  a  passage  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  we  learn  that  the  rose  was  a  favourite 
imong  the  Jewish  people,  as  it  also  is  in  more 
Eastern  countries  ;  and  further,  that  it  was  a  noble 
tree  :  "  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm  tree  in  Engeddi, 
Uid  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho"  (ch.  xxiv.  14). 
Prom  this  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  now  called 
*the   rose  of  Jericho,"    is  a    vegetable  of  a  very 
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different  description.    It  is  a  very  small  shi 
four  fingers  high,  woody,  full  of  branches, 
like  a  small  globe,  and  of  an  ash  colour, 
and  its  flowers  small. 

III. — Woody  Trees. 

The   Oak. — It  is  thought  that  our    t; 
have    sometimes     confounded    the    oak 
terebinth,  which  abounds   near  Jerusalem 
Cyprus. 

The  terebinth  under  which  Abraham  ei 
the  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  1,  etc.),  is  famous 
quity.  The  terebinth  of  Jacob,  where  1 
the  gods  brought  by  his  people  from  Me 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4),  was  behind  the  city  of 
and  far  from  that  at  which  Abraham  d 
Hebron  ;  yet  they  have  been  confounde 
thought  to  have  been  under  the  same  terel 
Joshua  renewed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ; 
Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  was  proclaimed 
the  Shechemites. 

The  prophetic  benediction  pronounced  uj 
tali  (Gen.  xlix.  21),  is  rendered  by  Dr.  G 
some  other  critics,  "  Naphtali  is  a  speading 
producing  beautiful  branches." 

We  have  noticed  the  religious  veneratior 
some  kind  of  trees  were  held  by  the  heatht 
of  antiquity  :  among  these  the  oak  stood 
eminent  rank.  "  Ye  shall  be  ashamed  of 
which  ye  have  planted,"  says  Isaiah  to  the 
Israelites  (chap.  i.  29.) 

From  the  Heb.  asel,  an  oak,  may  be  d 
Parkhurst  suggests,  the  name  of  the  famoi 
opened  by  Romulus,  between  two  groves  o 
Rome. 
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The  Fm. — This  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  (Hos.xiv. 

8),  whose  loftj  height  and  dense  foliage    afforded 

a    habitation   for   the   birds     (Fs.    civ.    17),    and 

a  convenient  shelter  to  the  weary  traveller  (2  Kings 

xix.  23  ;  Isa.  Iv.   13  ;    Ezek.  xxxi.  8.)     Its  wood 

was  anciently   used   in  finishing    the    interior   of 

Bumptuous  buildings  (1  Kings  vi.  15,  34  ;  2  Chron. 

iii.  5  ;  Cant.  i.  17),  and  also  in  the  construction  of 

ships,  Ezek.  xxvii.  5.     In  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  it  is  said, 

that  ''David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel   played 

before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments  made 

of  fir  wood,"  etc. 

rV. — Doubtful  Trees. 

The  Mustabd. — The  description  which  our 
Lord  has  given  of  the  sinapiy  or  mustard  tree,  in 
Uatt.  xiii.  31,  32,  and  the  parallel  passages,  has 
induced  much  speculation  and  conjecture  among 
learned  men.  His  words  are,  "  A  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field  : 
which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  ;  but  when  it 
18  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  be- 
cometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  In  order  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  this  repre- 
i  wntation  and  the  character  of  the  sinapis  nigra,  or 
common  mustard  plant,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
this  may,  in  the  more  favourable  climates  of  the  East, 
exceed  by  far  in  its  dimensions  and  strength  that 
which  is  found  in  these  colder  countries.  Lightfoot 
Cites  a  passage  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  a  mustard 
^ce  ig  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  branches 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  a  tent  ;  and  Scheuchzer 
describes  and  represents  a  species  of  the  plant 
several  feet  high,  and  possessing  a  tree-like  appear- 
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ance  ;  and  in  support  of  this  conjecture.  Dr.  Clarke 
remarks  that  "  some  soils  being  more  luxuriant  than 
others,  and  the  climate  much  warmer,  raise  the  same 
plant  to  a  size  and  perfection  far  beyond  what  a 
poorer  soil  or  a  colder  climate  can  possibly  do.     No 
doubt,  however,  their  distinctive  character  remains ; 
whereas,  the  reference  in  our  Lord's  parable  imph'es 
so  essential  a  difference  as,  on  these  principles,  to 
convert  an  herbaceous  plant  into  a  tree,  and  thus  to 
destroy  the  identity  of  its  character.     Among  the 
trees  indigenous  to  Palestine,  Dr.  Boyle  fixes  upon 
the  salvadora  Persica,  as  do  Irby  and  Mangles.  Also 
Mr.  Frost,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  attainments 
in  botanical  science,  some  years  since,  maintains  that 
it  is  not  any  species  of  the  sinapis,  but  a  species  of 
the  Phytolacca,  and  the  reasons  he  adduces  for  this 
choice   are    very   striking.     The  phytolacca  dodt' 
candra,  he  observes,  grows  abundantly  in  Palestine, 
has  the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree,  and  obtains  tf 
great,   or  even  greater,  altitude  than  any  other  in 
that  country,  'of  which  it   is  a   native.     Common 
mustard  is  used  for   both  culinary  and   medicinal 
purposes ;  so  are  several  species  of  phytolacca^   H® 
North  Americans  call  phytolacca  dodecandra  (com* 
monly    known    in   our    gardens    by    the    name  of 
American   poke-weed),   wild  mustard  ;  Murray,  '^ 
his  "Apparatus  Medicaminum,"  enters  into  a  long 
history  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  young  shoots  5 
but  remarks  that,  when  mature,  they  cannot  be  eatel^ 
with  impunity,  and  Linnaeus  refers  to  the  same  ciT* 
cumstances.      Its  being  edible  may  be  inferred  ftotO- 
the  Greek  term,  lackanon,  which  occurs  Matt.  »!*• 
32,  and  Mark  iv.  32. 

The  Shittah. — This  tree  is  mentioned  only  i** 
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[saiah  zli.  19,  but  the  wood  which  it  furnished  is 
spoken  of  in  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  difficulty  of  identifying  the  shittah  tree   has 
been  felt  by  all  interpreters,  as  is  evident  in^  the 
retention  of  the  Hebrew  name  by  many  of  them,  and 
the  diversified  renderings  of  others.      Dr.   Shaw, 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  take  the  shittah  to 
be  the  same  as  the  acanthuSy  or  the  acacia  veroy  a 
tree  about  the  size  of  the  mulberry  tree,  producing 
jellow  flowers,  and  pods  like  lupine.      It  also  yields 
the  gum  Arabic.     Prosper  Alpinus  and  Belon  assure 
18  that  it  grows  abundantly  in  Egypt,  in  places  far 
from  the  sea,  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  near  the 
Bed  Sea,  around  Suez,  and  in  the  deserts,  although 
it  is  rare  in  Palestine  ;  and  their  accounts  are  con- 
firmed by  Shaw,  Burckhardt,  and  Canon  Stanley. 

The  ark  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxv.  10),  the 
table  of  the  shew-bread  (ver.  23),  the  bars  and  pillars 
of  the  tabernacle  (ch.  xxvi.  26,  32,  37),  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  (ch.  xxvii.  1  ;  ch.  xxxviii.  1),  and 
the  altar  of  incense  (ch.  xxx.  1),  were  all  made  of 
shittim  wood,  which  the  Septuagint,  apparently 
unable  to  identify,  have  rendered,  "  incorruptible 
wood." 

The  Box. — The  box-tree,  being  an  evergreen, 
answers  well  enough  to  the  Hebrew  tashur,  which 
probably  implies  perpetual  viridity.  The  objection 
to  this  tree,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  stately,  has  no 
weight,  because  there  are  associations  of  objects  of 
an  equally  disproportionate  size,  where  they  partici- 
pate of  a  common  character,  in  other  parts  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  import  of  the  passages  where 
this  tree  is  spoken  of  (Isa.  xli.  19;  cli.  Ix.  13), 
appears  to  be  this:  a  perpetual  verdure  shall  succeed 
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to  an  unbroken  barrenness — "I  will  plant  i 
wilderness  a  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  n 
and  the  oil  tree  ;  T  will  set  in  the  desert  tl 
tree^  and  the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together." 
as  we  have  not  sufficient  means  to  ascertain 
factorily  whether  this  was  the  tree  to  whic 
prophet  referred,  we  prefer  to  place  it  L 
section. 

The  Gourd. — ^According  toDioscorides,  this 
is  of  rapid  growth,  and  bears  a  berry  from  whi 
oil  is  expressed.  In  Greece  it  springs  up  spoi 
ously  ;  but  the  Egyptians  sow  it  on  the  bai 
the  river  and  the  canals,  where  it  produces  fri 
abundance,  but  of  a  very  strong  odour. 
Kimchi  says,  that  the  people  of  the  East  plant 
before  their  shops,  for  the  sake  of  the  shade,  c 
refresh  themselves  under  them.  At  Aleppo 
called  "  Palma  Christi,"  and  an  oil  is  made  fr 
called  ^' oleum  de  keroa,  oleum  cicinum,  < 
ficus  infernalis."  The  Christians  and  Jews  of  ] 
[Nineveh]  say,  it  was  not  the  keroa  whose  St 
refreshed  Jonah  (ch.  iv.),  but  a  sort  of  gourd,  el- 
which  has  very  large  leaves,  very  large  fruii 
lasts  about  four  months."  The  epithet  whic 
prophet  uses  in  speaking  of  the  plant,  "  son  c 
night  it  was,  and  son  of  the  night  it  died,"  do( 
compel  us  to  believe  that  it  grew  in  a  single  i 
but  either,  by  a  strong  oriental  figure,  that  i 
of  rapid  growth,  or  akin  to  night  in  the  sha 
spread  for  his  repose.  The  figure  is  not  uncoi 
in  the  East,  and  one  of  our  own  poets  has  calk 
j  rose  "  child  of  summer."     Nor  are  we  bound  tc 

[  the  expression   "on   the  morrow"   as   strictly 

1  porting  the  very  next  day,  since  the  words  ha 
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\o  much  more  distant  time  (Exod.  xiii.  5  ; 
.  20  ;    Josh.  iv.  6).     It  might  be  simply 
afterwards.      The    circumstance  of  the 
ithering  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the 
>uld  not  be  slightly  passed  over ;  nor  that 
resent   name,  cicinum  (pronouncing    the  c 
)  k)y  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  kikiun  of 
The  author  of  "  Scripture  Illustrated  "  re- 
as  the  history  of  Jonah  expressly  says,  the 
pared  this  plant,  no  doubt  we   may  con- 
it  as  an  extraordinary  one  of  its  kind,  re- 
rapid  in  its  growth,  remarkably  hard  in  its 
aarkably  vigorous  in  its  branches,  and  re- 
for  the  extensive  spread  of  its  leaves  and 
^loom  of  their  shadow  ;  and,  after  a  certain 
remarkable  for  a  sudden  withering,  and  a 
essness  to  the  impatient  prophet.'' 

Ieath. — "He  shall  be  like  the  heath  in 
rt,"  says  the  prophet,  "he  shall  not  see 
od  Cometh  ;  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched 

the  wilderness,  a  salt  land  "  (Jar.  xvii.  6.) 
in, — "  Flee,  save  yourselves,  and  be  like  the 

the  wilderness  "  (ch.  xlviii.  6.)  But  what 
this  heath?  The  Septuagint  and  the  Vul- 
,  "a  tamarisk";  others,  "a  leafless  tree  "; 
:hurst  quotes  from  Mr.  Taylor,  "  a  blasted 
pped  of  its  foliage."  If  it  be  a  particular 
B  thinks  the  tamarisk  as  likely  as  any, 
these  trees  have  not  much  beauty  to  re- 
l  them,  their  branches  being  produced  in  so 
g  a  manner,  as  not,  by  any  art,  to  be 
ip  regularly;  and  their  leaves  are  commonly 
a  their  branches,  and  fall  away  in  winter, 
there  is  nothing  to  recommend   them  but 

I.  K  Yl\ 
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their  address.  ^^But  the  question  presents  itself,"  sajrs 
Mr.  Taylor,  '^  Can  the  tamarisk  live  in  a  salt  land  ?  if 
parched  places?*'  He  thinks  not,  and  therefore  pro-.j 
poses  to  seek  the  Hebrew  OTrur  among  the  lichens^ 
species  of  plants  which  are  the  last  productions 
vegetation,  under  the  severe  cold  of  the  frozen 
and  udder  the  glowing  heats  of  the  equal 
deserts;  so  that  it  seems  best  qualified  to  endurt] 
parched  places,  and  a  salt  land. 

Hasselquist  mentions  several  kinds  seen  by  him' 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  as  does  also  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai. 
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PART     IV. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INT&ODUCTION. 

^rt  will  complete  the  Natural  Science  of  the 
embracing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  range  of 
?d  being.  We  need  not  add,  that  it  forms 
:he  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  branches 
J  and  of  knowledge.  We  have  to  acknow- 
liowever,  that  our  information  on  the  natural 
,  especially  of  the  animals,  of  Palestine  is 
atively  limited  and  imperfect,  and  that  we  are 
a  loss  to  identify  some  of  the  animals  mentioned 
sacred  text.  The  translators  of  the  English 
learned  and  able  though  they  were,  ingenu- 
cknowledged  their  perplexity;  and  long  after 
me,  the  accomplished  Linnajus  names  Pales- 
one  of  the  countries  of  the  natural  history  of 

there  was  great  ignorance,  of  which,  he 
e  himself  partook.  "  With  this  remarkable 
jT,"  as  he  observes,  "  we  are  less  acquainted 
ith  the  remotest  parts  of  India  ;  and  though 
tural   history    is     the     most    necessary    for 

and  writers   on  the   Scriptures,  who  have 

leir  greatest  endeavours  to  know  the  animals 

mentioned,  yet  they  could  not,  with    any 

of  certainty,   determine  which  they   were, 
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before  some  one  had  been  there,  and  informe 
self  of  the  natural  history  of  the  place."  The 
ence  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  pasf 
to  Dr.  Hasselquist,  who  had  been  induc< 
Linnseus  to  supply  the .  desideratum,  and  w 
his  researches  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  re 
much  o£  the  obscurity  that  had  previously 
upon  the  subject.  The  learned  J.  D.  Mi< 
again  directed  attention  to  it,  and  Forskal  an( 
buhr,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Dei 
added  considerably  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
Hasselquist  had  brought  together.  Dr.  Sha 
Mr.  Bruce  also  contributed  to  our  informatioi 
with  the  critical  labours  of  Bochart,  Ru 
Braunius,  and  others,  and  the  narratives  and 
raries  of  Forskal,  Niebuhr,  Hasselquist,  E 
Mandrell,  Shaw,  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mi 
Robinson,  Hooker,  Canon  Stanley,  and  Tris 
in  our  hands,  wo  possess  materials  for  dealing 
the  natural  history  of  Syria  of  which  the  bit 
of  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  were 
tute.  Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  being  j 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  some  of  the  a 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament — a  considi 
which  will  induce  sound  and  cautious  schol 
pause  before  they  pronounce,  as  some  with 
temerity  have  done,  on  the  character  and  ha 
certain  animals  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  difficulties  as  to  ^ 
of  the  Levitical  animals,  Moses  seems  to  ha' 

*  We  would  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Tristram's  " 
Bistory  of  the  Bible,"  recently  published  by  the  "  So< 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,''  to  all  who  wish  to  en 
into  the  subject. 
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It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  Michaelis 
es,*  **  that  in  so  early  an  age  of  the  world  we 
.  find  a  systematic  division  of  quadrupeds,  so 
er  yet,  after  all  the  improvements  in  natural 
f ,  to  have  become  obsolete,  but,  on  the  con- 
to  be  still  considered  as  useful  by  the  greatest 
rs  of  science,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as 
wonderful." 

8  systematic  division  of  quadrupeds,  by  Moses, 
lich  Michaelis  here  refers,  is  found  in  the 
ith  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  and  it 

deeply  interwoven  with  the  Jewish  worship 
tnal  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  We  mean 
vision  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean, 
^haelis  judiciously  remarks,  that  we  are  apt  to 
ler  the  terms  clean  and  unclean,  as  implying  a 
m  of  animals  with  which  we  are  entirely  un- 
inted,  and  then  wonder  that  Moses,  as  a 
ian,  in  describing  the  circumstances  of  the 
3,  which  took  place  many  centuries  before  the 
f  his  own  laws,  should  mention  clean  and 
in  beasts,  and,  by  so  doing,  pre-suppose  that 
was  such  a  distinction  made  at  that  early 
I.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  ourselves,  and 
1  almost  all  nations,  make  this  very  distinction, 
gh  we  do  not  express  it  in  the  same  terms. 
and  unclean  beasts  is  precisely  tantamount  to 

usual  and  not  usual  for  food.  And  how 
animals  are  there  not  poisonous,  but  perfectly 
,  which  yet  we  do  not  eat,  and  at  the  flesh  of 
many  among  us  would  not  feel  a  strong  ab- 
ice,  just  because  we  have  not  been  accustomed 
from  infancy  ?     As   soon  as  we  know  what  is 

•  Comment,  on  Laws  of  Moses,  Art.  cciy. 
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the  real  meaning  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  mai 
errors,  some  of  them  ludicrous,  and  from  which  eve 
men  of  learning  have  not  been  wholly  exempt,  ii 
stantly  vanish.  The  word  unclean  applied  to  animai 
is  no  epithet  of  degradation.  Of  all  animals,  ma 
was  the  most  unclean;  that  is,  human  flesh  wa 
least  of  all  things  to  be  eaten  ;  and  such  is  the  cas 
in  every  nation  not  reckoned  among  cannibals.  Thi 
lion  and  the  horse  are  unclean  beasts,  but  were  ft 
the  Hebrews  just  as  little  the  objects  of  contempt « 
they  are  to  us. 

In  Lev.  xi.  the  line  of  permission  and  exclnsioi 
of  animals  is  drawn  by  means  of  those  divisioni 
which  Nature  has  appointed  to  their  feet. 

I.  Quadrupeds. — Solipedesy  or  animals  of  one 
hoof,  such  as  the  horse  and  the  ass,  are  unclein. 
FissipedeSy  or  animals  having  hoofs  divided  into 
two  parts,  are  clean  :  but  then,  this  division  miut 
be  entire,  not  partial ;  effective,  not  apparent,  onlj. 
Moreover,  animals  having  feet  divided  into  won 
than  two  parts  are  unclean  ;  so  that  the  number  of 
their  toes,  as  three,  four^  or  Jivcy  is  cause  sofficieat 
for  entire  rejection  of  them,  whatever  other  qualilf 
they  possess.  Such  appears  to  be  the  principle  oi 
the  Levitical  distinction  of  animals,  into  clean  tfi 
unclean,  derived  from  the  conformation  of  their  fce^ 
their  rumination  is  a  distinct  character — ^bat  i 
character  absolutely  unavailing,  without  the  moii 
obvious  and  evident  marks  derivable  from  the  coD' 
struction  we  have  noticed. 

II.  Birds. — Of  these,  there  are  no  particoltf 
characters  given  for  distinguishing  them  by  classei^ 
as  clean  or  unclean  ;*  but  a  list  of  exceptions  >> 
tendered,  and  these  are  forbidden,  without  eniuner 
ating  those  which  are  allowed.     It  will  be  found, 
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raicn  eai  vegecaoies   are  aaraiiiea,  as  lawiui. 
}  the  same  principle  is  admitted,  to   a  certain 

among  birds  as  formerly  among  beasts. 

Fishes. — With  regard  to  these  also,  Moses 
de  a  very  simple  distinction.     All  that  have 

and  fins  are  clean :  all  others  unclean. 
;hi8  distinction,  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  fins 
klogous  to  the  feet  of  land  animals;  and  as 
icred  legislator  had  given  directions  for 
;ing  animals  according  to  their  hoofs  and 
so  he  directs  that^^Ae*,  which  had  no  clear 
itinct  members  adapted  to  locomotion,  should 
;lean  ;  but  those  which  had  fins  should  be 
provided  they  also  had  scales. 
Reptiles  and  Insects  are  prohibited  gene- 

The  only  exception  was  in  favour  of  those 
I  insects  which,  in  addition  to  four  walking 
ive  also  two  longer  springing  legs,  for  the 
e  of  leaping  from  off  the  earth.  This  pro- 
embraces  locusts,  which  are  declared  to  be 
Q  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  and  are  a 
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nature  of  the  animal  creation,  and  were  induced,  to 
some  extent,  by  dietary  and  moral  considerations.* 

Upon  Mosaic  principles  has  been  founded,  more 
or  less,  almost  every  methodical  arrangement  in 
natural  science  subsequently  made ;  the  systems 
of  Ray,  Linnaeus,  and  Cuyier  being  the  most  cele- 
brated. 

The  animals  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
Bible,  like  the  other  objects  of  animal  and  vege- 
table nature  belong  principally  to  the  countries  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  though  we  have  notices  of 
some  that  occur  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  as  well 
as  of  various  articles  of  merchandise  consisting  of 
animals  from  other  countries,  as  apes  and  peacocks. 
These  we  shall  describe,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  the 
elucidation  of  Scripture. 

The  following  are  the  animals  mentioned: — 

Adder — Alligator — Ant — Ass,  Wild  and  Tame- 
Bear — Behemoth — Bittern — Boar,  W  ild — Buffalo- 
Camel — Camel-Leopard  —  Chameleon  —  Chamois- 
Cock — Coney — Crane  — Crocodile — Dog — Dove  — ■ 
Fly — Fox  —  Gazelle  —  Giraffe — Goat  —  Hippopo- 
tamu  s — Horse — Hy  aen  a — Ibex — Jackal — Kangfod 
— Leopard — Lion  —  Locust  —  Locust-bird  —  Mouse 
— Ostrich — Panther — Partridge — ^Porcupine — Quail 
— Rhinoceros — Roe —  Scorpion — Serpent —  Snake- 
Stork — Wolf — I  In  icorn . 

*  See  Townsend,  in  loeo. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DOMESTICATED   ANIMALS. 

:  Elephant. — This  extraordinary  animal 
e  spoken  of  in  sacred  Scripture,  unless,  as 
k,  it  is  the  Behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job. 
owever,  we  have  strong  doubts,  as  may  be 
he  article  *  Behemoth.'  In  the  book  of 
s,  we  have  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
3  elephants  were  employed  in  the  field  of 
d  also  of  the  methods  adopted  to  excite 
I  furious  contest  with  the  enemy.*  They 
brought  into  the  ranks,  and  compelled  to 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  field  of 
hey  are  led,  armed  before  with  coats  of 
loaded  on  the  back  each  with  a  square 
mtaining  from  five  to  seven  combatants. 
5  animal's  neck  sits  its  conductor,  who 
ito  the  thickest  ranks,  and  encourages  it  to 
he  devastation.  Wherever  it  goes,  nothing 
stand  its  fury  ;  it  levels  the  men  with  its 
bulk,  flings  such  as  oppose  it  into  the  air, 
s  them  to  death  under  its  feet.  In  the 
,  those  who  are  placed  upon  its  back 
\  from  an  eminence,  and  fling  down  their 
svith  double  force,  their  weight  beii^g  added 

that  they  might  provoke  the  elephants  to  fight,  they 
n  the  blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries.  .  .  "  And  upon 
there  were  strong  towers  of  wood,  which  covered 
n,  and  were  girt  fast  to  them  by  mechanical  devices ; 
also  upon  each  of  them  two  and  thirty,  strong  men, 
:  upon  them,  beside  the  Indian,  that  ruled  them." 
34,  37.) 
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to  their  velocity.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  be< 
more  dreadful,  or  more  irresistihle,  than  such  a  movu 
machine,  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  modern  ar 
of  war.  The  elephant,  thus  armed  and  conducte 
raging  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  battle,  inspires  mo: 
terror  than  even  those  machines  that  destroy  i 
a  distance,  and  are  often  most  fatal  when  mo 
unseen. 

Ivory,  the  well-known  production  of*  tl 
elephant,  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  canoniei 
books.  In  1  Kings  x.  18,  ivory  is  designated  grH 
tooth,  which  clearly  shows,  says  Mi.  Taylor,  thi 
the  Hebrews  imported  it  in  the  whole  tusk.  Ezekie 
has  used  a  phrase  which  more  correctly  describes  tb 
nature  of  these  weapons  of  defence  :  horns  ofteelk 

2.  The  Camel. — The  original  name  of  this  animal 
has  passed  into  most  languages,  ancient  and  modern. 
In  Hebrew  it  is  called  gemel,  from  the  verb  to  rejpofx 
requite  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  revengeful  dis- 
position. "  A  camel's  anger,'*  is  an  Arabian  proverl 
for  an  irreconcilable  enmity. 

From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  the  camel  coft* 

stituted  an  important  branch  of  patriarchal  wealds* 

Job  had  at  first  thriee  thousand  camels,  and,  afttf 

the    days    of  his  adversity   had   passed   away,  ^S 

thousand.     The  Arabians  estimate  their  riches  and 

possessions  by  the  number   of  their  camels  ;  an^ 

speaking  of  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  a  noble,  o* 

prince,  they  observe,  he  has  so  many  camels;  andno^ 

so    many    pieces    of    gold.       The    Midianites   an^ 

Amalekites  had  camels  without  number,  as  the  saflfl 

upon  the  sea- shore  ;  many  of  which  were  adornw^ 

with  chains  of  gold,  and   other  rich  and  splendid 

ornaments    (Judges    vii.    12).      So  great   was  the 
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importance  attached  to  the  management  and  propa- 
gation of  camels,  that  a  particular  oficer  was 
appointed,  in  the  reign  of  David,  to  superintend 
their  keepers.  Nor  is  it  without  a  special  design, 
that  the  inspired  writer  mentions  the  descent  of  the 
person  appointed  ;  he  was  an  Ishmaelite,  and  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  useful  quadruped. 

The  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary,  and  the  Bac- 
trian  camel,  are  both  known  in  Scripture.  The 
former  is  distinguished  by  one  hunch  or  protuberance 
on  the  back,  the  latter  by  two. 

The  camel  is  a  ruminating  animal,  but  whether  it 
fally  parts  the  hoof  is  a  moot  question  ;  Moses,  how- 
ever, authoritatively  forbids  it  as  an  article  of  food 
(Lev.  xi.  4). 

The  hair  of  the  camel,  which  is  fine  and  soft,  and 
renewed  every  year,  is  used  by  the  Arabians  to 
niake  stuffs  for  their  clothing  and  furniture.  It  was 
of  this  material  that  Elijah  the  Tishbite  wore  a  dress 
(2  Kings  i.  8)  ;  and  also  John  the  Baptist  (Matt  iii. 
1).  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
description  of  haircloth  used  by  these  and  other 
prophets,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  bore  any  resem- 
^>lance  to  the  beautiful  cashmire  shawl,  made  of  goats' 
to,  and  imported  into  this  country  :  it  was  a  much 
coarser  manufacture,  and  is  still  used  by  the  modern 
dervishes. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  value  of  the  camel, 
in  the  East,  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Blest  with  their 
camels,  the  Arabs  fear  nothing.  All  the  armies  in 
the  world,  says  Buffon,  would  perish  in  pursuit  of  a 
troop  of  Arabs. 

In  Est.  viii.  10,  and  Jer.  ii.  23,  we  read  of  the 
"swift  dromedaries  ;  *'  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Morgan, 
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that  while  in  Algiers,  he  was  in  a  diversion  in 
which  one  of  them  ran  against  some  of  the  swiftest 
barbs  in  the  whole  neja,  which  is  famed  for  having 
good  ones,  of  the  true  Ljbian  breed,  shaped  like 
greyhounds,  and  which  will  sometimes  run  down  an 
ostrich. 

The.  same  writer  informs  us,*  that  the  Arabs 
guide  their  dromedaries  by  means  of  a  thong  of 
leather,  which  is  passed  through  a  hole  purposely 
made  in  the  creature's  nose.  Will  not  this  illustrate 
the  expression  in  2  Kings  xix.  28 — "  I  will  put  my 
hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I 
will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  in  which  thou 
camest  ? "  This  denotes,  no  doubt,  the  depth  of  the 
Assyrian's  humiliation,  and  the  swiftness  of  his 
retreat. 

In  that  sublime  prediction,  where  the  prophet 
foretells  the  great  increase  and  flourishing  state  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  by  the  conversion  and  accession 
of  the  Gentile  nations,  he  compares  the  happy  and 
glorious  concourse  to  a  vast  assemblage  of  camels  : 
"  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dro- 
medaries of  Midian  and  Ephah."  That  people, 
rather  than  irrational  animals,  are  intended,  is 
evident  from  these  words:  "All  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come  ;  they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Lord"  (Isa.  Ix.  6).  In  adopting  this  figure  the 
prophet  might,  perhaps,  have  his  eye  on  the  hiero- 
glyphical  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  in  which  the 
figure  of  a  camel  represented  a  man  ;  and  if  so, 
besides  its  strict  conformity  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  we  can  discern  a  propriety  in  its  introduction 
into  this  illustrious  prediction. 

♦  "  FragmentB  to  Calmet,"  No.  122. 
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m.  The  Hobse.  —  The  horse  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  quadruped 
aainials,  and  its  swiftness  has  given  occasion  to  some 
spirited  figures  in  the  sacred  writings.  Thus,  Isaiah , 
describing  the  terrible  devastation  which  the  land  of 
Judaea  was  doomed  to  suffer  bj  the  Assyrian  armies, 
whose  horses  were  probably  of  the  Persian  breed, 
expresses  the  amazingly  rapid  movements  of  their 
chariots  with  much  beauty  and  force  :  "  Their  wheels 
shall  be  like  a  whirlwind,"  (ch.  v.  28) ;  as  does 
Jeremiah  also:  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds, 
and  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a  whirlwind;  his  horses 
are  swifter  than  eagles"  (chap.  iv.  13).  The 
prophet  Habakkuk,  in  describing  the  same  quality  of 
the  horse,  uses  a  different  figure,  but  one  equally 
striking:  "  Their  horses  are  swifter  than  the  leopards, 
and  more  fierce  than  the 'evening  wolves;  and  their 
horsemen  shall  spread  themselves,  and  their  horse- 
men shall  come  from  far;  they  shall  fij  as  the  eagle 
that  hasteth  to  eat "  (chap.  i.  8).* 

Egypt  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses  (Exod. 
xiv.  9),  and  such  appears  to  have  been  their 
excellency  in  subsequent  times,  that  Isaiah  declares 
to  the  Israelites,  who  were  disposed  to  put  their 
confidence  in  the  time  of  danger  on  the  resources  of 
Egypt,  that  "  the  Egyptians  were  men,  and  not  God, 
and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit "  (chap.  xxxi. 

3). 

In  early  ages,  horses  were  rare  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  patriarchs  had  none;  and  after 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  their  ruler  to  procure  them  (Deut.  xvii. 
16). 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  there  were  horses  and 
♦  Paxton's  "  lUust."  vol.  i.  p.  419. 
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war- chariots  among  the  Canaanites^  but  the  Israelites 
were  without  them;  and  hence  they  were  generally 
too  timid  to  venture  down  into  the  plains,  confining 
their  conquests  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Saul,  horse-breeding  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Arabia,  for, 
in  a  war  with  some  of  the  Arabian  nations,  the 
Israelites  took  plunder,  in  camels,  sheep,  and  asses, 
but  still  no  horses.  Solomon  was  the  first  among 
the  Hebrews  who  established  a  cavalry  force,  and 
compared  to  what  is  now  usual,  it  was  one  of  very 
considerable  extent  (1  Kings  x.  26).  He  also 
carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  horses,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  crown  (2  Chr.  ix.  28). 

It  is  evident  from  Judges  v.  22,  Is.  v.  28,  and 
Amos  vi.  1 2,  that  it  ^as  not  the  practice  among  the 
ancients  to  shoe  the  horse,  as  is  now  done.  So  also 
in  Morocco,  Jackson  says:  "The  Arabs  signify  the 
soundness  of  the  feet  of  grey  horses,  by  an  Arabian 
adage,  which  indicates  that  if  a  cavalcade  be  pass- 
ing through  a  stony  country,  the  grey  horses  will 
break  the  stones  with  their  feet.  The  feet  are  so 
hardy,  that  I  have  known  them  to  travel  two  days* 
journey  through  the  stony  defiles  of  Atlas,  without 
shoes,  over  roads  full  of  loose  broken  stones,  and 
basaltic  rocks." 

Many  heathen  nations  have  consecrated  horses  to 
the  sun  or  solar  light,  which  deity  was  represented 
as  riding  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  the  most  beautiful 
and  swiftest  horses  in  the  world,  and  performing 
every  day  his  journey  from  east  to  west,  to  enlighten 
the  earth.  This  idolatrous  practice  had  infected 
Judea,  for  we  read  (2  Kings  xxiii.  11)  of  the  horses 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  sun  or 
solar  light. 
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rV.  The  Ass. — The  usual  appellation  by  which 
this  beast  is  distinguished  in  Scripture,  is  chernor^ 
from  a  word  which  signifies  to  disturb  or  dis- 
order, and  it  is  so  called,  probably,  from  its 
extraordinary  turbulence  when  moved  with  rage 
or  lust.  Li  eastern  countries  the  domestic  ass 
is  a  larger  and  a  much  finer  animal  than  here,  and 
so  highly  is  it  valued  as  to  be  preferred  to  the 
horse  for  many  domestic  purposes.  Asses  are 
enumerated  as  constituting  part  of  the  riches  of 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Job  (Gen.  xii.  16;  xxx.  43; 
Job  xlii.  12);  and  Anah,  a  Horite  prince,  did  not 
consider  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  character  to 
feed  the  asses  belonging  to  his  father  Zibeon  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  24).  In  the  reign  of  David,  they  were  of  so 
much  importance  that  Jehdeiah  the  Meronothite,  a 
prince  of  Israel,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
breed  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30).  To  ride  upon  an  ass, 
was,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  a  mark  of  distinction, 
to  which,  it  is  probable,  the  common  people  might 
not  presume  to  aspire.  (See  Judges  x.  3,  4;  xii.  13, 
14).  Mephibosheth,  the  grandsou  of  Saul,  rode  on  an 
ass;  as  did  Ahitophel,  the  prime  minister  of  David, 
and  the  greatest  statesman  of  that  age.  Even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  the 
services  of  this  animal  wore  required  by  the  wealthy 
Israelite  (2  Kings  iv.  24). 

But  as  the  number  of  horses  increased  in  Judea, 
and  people  of  rank  and  fashion  became  fonder  of 
pomp  and  show,  the  movements  of  the  nobler  and 
statelier  animal  were  preferred  to  the  rapid  but  less 
dignified  motions  of  the  ass.  After  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon  it  became 
a  mark  of  poverty  and  meanness  to  appear  in  public 
on  an  ass.     Hence,  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour 
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riding  into  Jerasalem  apon  an   ass  is  represented  as 
a  proof  of  his  meek  and  lowly  spirit  (Zech.  ix.  9). 

The  ass  is  not  more  remarkable  for  his  power  to 
sustain,  than  for  his  patience  and  tranquillity  when 
oppressed  by  a  load,  which  he  bears  till  he  can  pro- 
ceed no  farther.  To  this  trait  in  his  character,  the 
dying  patriarch  evidently  refers,  when,  under  the 
afflatus  of  inspiration,  he  predicts  the  future  lot  of 
Issachar  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xlix.  14),  the 
meaning  of  which  prophecy  evidently  is,  that  this 
tribe,  naturally  dull  and  stupid,  should,  like  the 
creature  by  which  they  are  characterised,  readily 
submit  to  the  vilest  master  and  the  meanest  service. 
Although,  like  the  ass,  possessed  of  ability,  if  pro- 
perly directed  to  shake  off  the  inglorious  yoke  of 
servitude,  they  would  basely  submit  to  the  insults  of 
the  Phoenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Samari- 
tans on  the  other. 

In  rich  grounds,  which  require  to  be  flooded, 
the  ass  was  employed  to  prepare  them  for  the 
seed,  by  treading  them  with  his  feet.  Hence 
the  prophet  says,  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow 
beside  all  waters,  that  send  forth  thither  the 
feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass"  (Isaiah  xxxii.  20). 
They  shall  be  blessed  under  the  future  reign  of  the 
promised  Messiah.  The  goodness  of  Jehovah  shall 
descend  in  fertilising  showers,  to  invigorate  their 
fields,  and  to  swell  the  streams  which  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  husbandman  conduct  among  his 
plantations,  or  with  which  he  covers  his  rice- 
grounds.  Secure  from  the  ruinous  incursions  of 
aliens,  and  in  the  sure  hope  of  an  abundant  harvest, 
he  shall  scatter  his  rice  on  the  face  of  the  superin- 
cumbent water,  and  tread  it  into  the  miry  soil,  with 
"  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass." 
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The  ass,  although  destitute  of  reason,  and 
even  duller  than  manj  other  animals, — although 
hard  wrought  and  unkindly  treated,  —  discovers 
an  attachment  to  his  master,  which  the  people 
of  Israel  did  not  feel  for  the  living  God,  who 
daily  loaded  them  with  His  benefits.  This  trait 
in  his  character  gives  poignancy  to  the  prophet's 
reproof:  ^'  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib," — he  is  not  insensible  to  the  kind- 
ness of  his  benefactors;  "but  Israel  doth  not  know" 
the  God  of  his  salvation;  "  my  people  doth  not  con- 
sider" from  whose  hand  they  receive  all  their  bless- 
ings. 

V.  The  Mule. — This  is  an  animal  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  being  bred  from  the  horse 
and  the  ass;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
bred  by  the  Hebrews,  although  mules  were  certainly 
much  used  among  them,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  earliest  mention  which  we  find 
of  the  mule,  is  in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
29),  unless,  as  some  commentators  have  thought,  they 
are  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24. 

The  mule  has  been  much  employed  for  domestic 
purposes,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  the 
reign  of  David  mules  formed  part  of  the  state 
equipage  (1  Kings  i.  33;  2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  etc.);  they 
were  presented  among  other  costly  gifts  to  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X.  25);  and  when  the  utmost  expedition 
was  required,  they  were  employed  by  Mordecai  and 
Esther,  together  with  camels  and  dromedaries,  to 
convey  their  despatches  throughout  the  Persian 
empire  (£sth.  viii.  10).  The  Roman  ladies  had 
equipages  drawn  by  mules,  as  appears  from  the 
medals  of  Julia  and  Agrippina;   and  at  the  pre^en^ 
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day,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  in  Spain  are  usuallj 
drawn  by  them. 

VI.  The  Ox. — The  ox,  by  which  is  meant  black 
cattle  in  general,  without  regard  to  sex,  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  and  useful  to  man,  among  the 
herbivorous  animals.  Easily  tamed,  and  of  a  gentle 
and  placid  temper,  he  is  maintained  at  small  expense; 
and  while  he  consumes  but  little,  he  enriches  and 
improves  the  ground  from  which  he  draws  his  sub- 
sistence. The  milk  of  the  herd  supplies  us  with  a 
rich  and  pleasant  beverage ;  the  flesh  with  a  nutri- 
tious food;  the  skin  forms  a  part  of  our  covering, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  still  contributes  to 
the  defence  of  warriors  in  the  day  of  battle.  Scarcely 
a  part  of  this  animal  indeed  cap  be  named,  which  is 
not  daily  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
utility  and  elegance.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  the  ox 
constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  wealth. 
Abraham  and  Jacob  were  very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xii.  16;  xxx.  43). 

An  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty  has  been  remarked 
in  the  motion  and  attitudes  of  the  bull,  which  justify 
the  figure  Moses  employs  in  the  blessing  which  he 
pronounces  on  the  tribe  of  Joseph  :  "  His  glory  is 
like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17). 

The  strength  of  the  bull  is  too  remarkable  to  re- 
quire description;  and  his  courage  and  fierceness  are 
so  great,  that  he  ventures  at  times  to  combat  the 
lion  himself.  Nor  is  he  more  celebrated  for  these 
qualities,  than  for  his  disposition  to  unite  with  those 
of  his  kind  against  their  common  enemy.  For  these 
reasons,  he  has  been  chosen,  by  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, to  symbolise  the  powerful,  fierce,  and  impla- 
cable enemies  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  ;  who, 
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forgetting  their  personal  animosities^  combined 
against  his  precious  life,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
his  crucifixion  :  ^'  Manj  bulls  have  compassed  me  ; 
strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  around," 
(Ps,  xxii.  12.)  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  striking 
and  appropriate  symbol  of  a  fierce  and  ruthless 
warrior;  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  that  sup- 
plication of  David ;  '^  Rebuke  the  company  of  the 
speannan,  the  multitude  of  the  bulls,  with  the  calves 
of  the  people,  till  every  one  submit  himself  with 
pieces  of  silver  "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  30).  It  is  with  pecu- 
liar force  and  beauty,  the  prophet  contrasts  the 
character  fUid  actions  of  the  ox  with  the  dispositions 
and  behaviour  of  Israel,  who,  although  taught  by 
Grod  more  than  the  beast  of  the  field,  had,  by  yield- 
ing to  their  vicious  propensities,  become  more 
bmtish  than  the  dullest  and  most  stupid  of  the 
lower  animals  :  ^^  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master's  crib;  but  Israel  doth  not  know, 
ny  people  do  not  consider  "  (Isa.  i.  3). 

The  Divine  law,  in  many  of  whose  precepts  the 
>enevolence  of  Deity  conspicuously  shines,  forbade 
.o  muzzle  the  ox,  and,  by  consequence,  to  prevent 
lim  from  eating,  even  to  satiety,  of  the  grain  which 
le  was  employed  to  separate  from  the  husk.  This 
illusion  is  involved  in  the  prophet's  address  to  the 
;ribes,  in  which  he  warns  them,  that  the  abundance 
md  tranquillity  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
<hould  not  exempt  them  from  the  punishments  due 
;o  their  multiplied  crimes.  Despising  the  frugal 
md  laborious  life  of  their  ancestors,  they  had  become 
ilothful  and  voluptuous,  like  an  ox  that  declines  to 
>end  his  neck  any  longer  to  the  yoke,  and  loves  the 
easier  employment  of  treading  out  the  corn,  where 
le  riots  without  restraint  in  the  accumulated  bountiei 
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of  heaven  :  "  Ephraim  is  a  heifer  that  is  taught  (or 
has  hecome  nice  and  delicate),  and  loveth  to  tread 
out  the  corn  :  but  I  passed  over  upon  her  fair  neck  " 
(Hos.  X.  11). 

The  bull  was  worshipped  among  the  Egyptians, 
who  consecrated  one  to  the  sun,  whom  they  called 
Mnevis,  and  another  to  the  moon,  whom  they  called 
Apis  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  worship  of 
this  animal  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  among 
the  people  of  India,  whence  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Africa. 

VII.  The  Sheep. — The  sheep  or  lamb  was  the 
common  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  law;  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  when  the  Divine  legislator  speaks 
of  this  victim,  he  never  omits  to  appoint,  that  the 
rump  or  tail  be  laid  whole  on  the  fire  of  the  altar. 
It  was  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal,  and 
therefore  the  most  proper  to  be  presented  in  sacrifice 
to  Jehovah.  Mr.  Street  considers  that  the  precept 
had  additional  respect  to  the  health  of  the  Israelites, 
observing,  that  "  bilious  disorders  are  very  frequent 
in  hot  countries  ;  the  eating  of  fat  meat  is  a  great 
encouragement  and  excitement  to  them ;  and  though 
the  tail  of  the  Syrian  sheep,  which  was  very  large 
and  fat  is  now  considered  as  a  delicacy,  it  is  really 
unwholesome." 

In  a  domesticated  state,  the  sheep  is  a  weak  and 
defenceless  animal,  and  is,  therefore,  altogether  de- 
pendant upon  its  keeper  for  protection  as  well  as 
support.  To  this  trait  in  its  character,  there  are 
several  beautiful  allusions  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Thus,  Micah  describes  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
Jews,  as  a  flock  '^  scattered  upon  the  hills,  as  sheep 
that  have  not  a  shepherd "   (1  Kings  xxii.  17,  see 
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also  Matt.  ix.  36);  and  Zechariah  prophesied,  that 
when  the  good  shepherd  should  be  smitten  and  re- 
moved from  his  flock,  the  sheep  should  be  scattered 
(Zech.  xiii*  7).  To  the  disposition  of  these  animals 
to  wander  from  the  fold,  and  thus  abandon  them- 
selves to  danger  and  destruction,  there  are  also 
several  allusions  made  by  the  inspired  writers. 
(Psalms  cxix.  176;  Isaiah  liii.  6.)  It  was  to  seek 
these  *'  lost  sheep,"  scattered  abroad,  and  having  no 
shepherd,  that  the  blessed  Redeemer  came  into  the 
world.  He  is  "the  good  shepherd,  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  sheep"  (John  x.  11),  and  his  people, 
though  formerly  "  as  sheep  going  astray,*'  have  now 
"  returned  to  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  their  souls  " 
(1  Peter  ii.  26). 

The  meek  and  harmless  disposition  of  this  animal 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  a  fit  type  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world.  The  lamb  in  the  paschal  feast,  which  was 
roasted  whole,  and  feasted  upon  by  each  family  of 
redeemed  Israelites,  and  whose  blood,  sprinkled  upon 
the  door-posts  of  their  houses,  preserved  them  from 
the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel,  was  a  lively  re- 
presentation of  him  "  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father;"  whose 
blood  has  been  shed  for  the  expiation  of  human 
guilt;  and  upon  whom  every  redeemed  Israelite 
feeds  and  lives  by  faith  (John  vi.  61 — 65).  He 
is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (John  i.  29),  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of 
whose  atonement  were  strikingly  prefigured  by  the 
daily  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Vni.  The  Goat. — The  usual  Scripture  name 
for  this  animal,  in  a  domestic  state,  la  E>ii()  ^\v\Ocl 
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word  signifies  strength  or  vigour^  and  it  seems  the 
goat  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  agility  and  vigour; 
whence  it  was  to  the  heathen,  as  Parkhurst  obserres, 
an  animal  representative  of  the  ethers  in  expansion, 
or  of  the  active  powers  of  nature.  No  donbt  this 
was  a  very  ancient  emblem,  for,  in  the  Orphic 
hymns,  we  find  Fan,  t.  e.,  the  universe,  called  goat- 
limbedy  skipper^  delighting  in  goat-herds^  tuHh 
horned  Jovey  t.  c,  who,  by  his  two  horns,  viz.,  the 
light  and  spirit,  or  gross  air,  pushes  forward  the 
planets  in  their  orbits.  And  Herodotus  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptian  Mendes  was  represented,  like  the 
Grecian  Pan,  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a  goat,  and 
that  this  name,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  signified 
both  a  goat  and  Pan, 

In  Syria  they  have  two  kinds  of  goats  ;  one  that 
differs  little  from  the  common  sort  in  Britain;  the 
other  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  ears,  which 
are  sometimes  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and  broad  in 
proportion.  To  this  description  of  the  goat  it  is,  as 
Harmer  reasonably  supposes,  that  the  prophet  Amos 
refers,  in  expressing  the  smallness  of  that  part  of 
Israel  that  escaped  from  destruction,  and  were  seated 
in  foreign  countries  :  "  As  the  shepherd  taketh  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an 
eary  so  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be  taken  out  that 
dwell  in  Samaria,  and  in  Damascus,"  (ch.  iii.  12.) 

The  goat  was  one  of  the  clean  animals  which  the 
Israelites  were  permitted  to  eat,  and  to  offer  on  the 
altar,  (Exodus  xii.  6,  etc.) ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  kid 
18  frequently  mentioned  in  terms  which  show  that 
It  was  esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy,  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
.  \v:  A'v  fZ^'^  Solomon  promises,  as  a  reward 
™nk  Pnn  T.  ^",«.^«?<1^««^,  that  he  shall  have  goats' 
milk  jnough  for  his  food,  for  the  food  of  his  h^se- 
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hold,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  maidens  (Prov. 
xxvii.  27),  which  to  ns  may  appear  somewhat 
strange;  but  Russell  assures  us,  that,  in  Aleppo, 
these  animals  are  chiefly  kept  for  their  milk,  and 
Mr.  Tristram  says  they  are  the  sole  wealth  of  many 
villages  in  Palestine.  This  furnishes  one  amongst 
many  instances  of  the  importance  of  historical  and 
local  information  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

In  Lev.  xvii.  7,  we  read,  **  And  they  shall  no 
more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils  (soiriniy  or 
hairy  ones),  after  whom  they  have  gone  a-whoring  ;'* 
that  is,  the  idolatrous  images  of  goats  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians.  It  is  the  same  word  that  is 
translated  **  satyrs,"  in  Isa.  xiii.  21,  where  the  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  it  demons,  Maimonides  gives  light 
to  this  obscure  passage,  by  informing  us  that  the 
Zabian  idolaters  worshipped  demons  under  the 
figure  of  goats,  imagining  them  to  appear  in  that 
form;  whence  they  called  them  by  the  name  of 
soirim — hairi/  or  shaggy  ones — and,  that  the  custom 
being  spread  among  other  nations,  gave  occasion  to 
this  precept.  We  also  learn  from  Herodotus,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  page,  that  the  Egyptians  of 
Mendes  held  goats  to  be  sacred  animals,  and  repre- 
sented the  god  Pan  with  the  legs  and  head  of  that 
animal.  From  these  ancient  idolaters  the  notion 
seems  to  have  derived  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  represented  their  Pan,  their  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
other  idols,  in  the  form  of  goats. 

From  all  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  learned  in  Egypt  to  worship  certain  demons 
or  sylvan  deities,  under  the  symbolical  figure  of 
goats;  and  Parkhurst  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
Christians  borrowed  their  goat-like  pictures  of  the 
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devil,  with  a  tail,  horns,  and  cloven  feet,  from  the 
heathenish  representations  of  Fan,  the  temble. 

The  precept  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  repeated  in  xxxiv, 
26,  and  Deut.  xiv.  21,  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  some 
superstitious  rite,  used  by  the  idolatrous  nations  in 
honour  of  their  gods. 

The  ceremonial  offering  of  the  scape-goat  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  as  described  in  Lev.  xvi.  was 
a  very  extraordinary  ceremony.  The  high  priest  cast 
lots,  for  determining  which  of  the  two  goats  should 
be  "  for  the  Lord,"  t.  c,  sacrificed;  and  which  should 
be  "  for  Azazel,"  t.  e,,  for  the  scape-goat.  This 
being  settled,  and  the  one  marked  out  for  the  sacri- 
fice having  been  slain,  and  the  mercy-seat  sprinkled 
with  its  blood,  the  scape-goat  was  to  be  sent  away 
into  the  wilderness.  The  high-priest  and  the 
stationary -men,  who  represented  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  the  people,  laid  their  hands  upon  its  head, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the  people, 
and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  on  the  head  of  the  goat  (verses  20,  21).  By  this 
ceremony,  says  Witsius,  the  sinner  deprecated  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  prayed  that  it  might  fall  on  the 
head  of  that  victim  which  he  put  in  his  own  stead. 
This  being  done,  it  was  delivered  to  the  person 
appointed  to  lead  it  away,  that  he  might  bear  away 
all  their  iniquities  to  a  land  of  separation,  where 
they  should  be  remembered  no  more.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  two  goats  seem  to  make  but  one 
sacrifice,  yet  only  one  of  them  was  slain.  Hence, 
they  have  been  thought  to  point  out  both  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  the  Saviour,  and  to 
typify  both  his  death  and  resurrection.  The  goat 
which  was  slain  prefigured  his  human  nature  and 
his  death,  and  the  scape-goat  pointed  out  his  resur- 
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irection  :  the  one  represented  the  atonement  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  the  ground  of  justifica- 
tion; the  other,  Christ's  victory,  and  the  removal  of 
sin,  in  the  sanctification  of  the  soul. 

The  hair  of  the  goat  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one, 
long  and  coarse,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tent 
curtains,  sails,  and  other  fabrics  of  the  same  kind; 
the  other  is  much  finer,  growing  under  the  former, 
and  is  fabricated  into  stuffs,  which  almost  equal  silk 
in  fineness.  Of  the  coarse  kind  of  hair  were  manu- 
factured the  curtains  for  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi. 
7,  XXX.  26),  and  it  is  still  used  in  the  £ast  as  a 
covering  for  tents. 

The  tresses  of  the  bride,  in  the  Canticles,  are 
compared  to  a  flock  of  goats  from  Mount  Gilead 
(ch.  iv.  1),  that  is,  to  their  hair,  which,  as  Le  Clerc 
observes,  is  generally  long  and  of  a  black  colour, 
or  very  brown,  such  as  that  of  a  lovely  brunette  may 
be  supposed  to  be. 

IX.  The  Hog. — The  hog,  in  its  domestic  state,  is 
the  most  sordid  and  brutal  animal  in  nature,  and  its 
flesh  was  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  by  the 
Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  7),  on  account  of  its  filthy 
character. 

In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  (ch.  Ixv.  4),  the  eating  of 
swine's  *flesh  is  enumerated  among  the  abominations 
that  had  been  adopted  by  the  degenerate  Hebrews; 
and  their  punishment  is  denounced  in  the  next 
chapter  (Ixvi.  17). 
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CHAPTER  n. 

7BR0CI0US  WILD   BEASTS. 

I.  The  Lion.  —  Accustomed  to  measure  his 
strength  with  every  animal  he  meets,  the  act  of 
conquering  renders  the  lion  intrepid  and  terrible. 
Wounds  rather  serve  to  provoke  his  rage  than  to 
repress  his  ardour,  nor  is  he  daunted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  numbers  ;  a  single  lion  of  the  desert  often 
attacks  an  entire  caravan,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
combat,  when  he  finds  himself  overpowered,  instead 
of  flying,  he  continues  to  combat,  retreating,  and 
facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies.  To  this  trait  in  his 
character  Job  alludes,  when  he  hastily  said  to  the 
Almighty,  "  Thou  huntest  me  as  a  fierce  lion  "  (ch. 
X.  16).  We  hence  see,  also,  the  propriety  with 
which  Hushai  describes  the  valiant  among  the  troops 
of  Absalom,  as  possessing  the  "heart  of  a  lion," 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  10). 

When  incited  by  hunger,  the  lion  boldly  attacks  all 
animals  that  come  in  his  way;  but  as  he  is  so  for- 
midable an  enemy,  and  as  they  all  seek  to  avoid  him, 
he  IS  often  obliged  to  hide,  in  order  to  take  them  by 
surprise.  For  this  purpose  he  crouches  on  his  belly, 
m  some  thicket,  or  among  the  long  grass,  which  is 
found  m  many  parts  of  the  forest ;  and  in  this  re- 
treat he   continues,  until  his  prey  comes  within  a 

ZZZ  t^T'  T^'^  ^"  ^P^'^^g^  ^^^«r  it.  fifteen  or 
ZT/  tJT  ^'"'  ^^^  ^^'^^  «^^^es  it  it  the  first 
bound      To  this  feature  in  his  character,  there  are 
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manj    beautiful   allusious   in    the  Scriptures   (Job 
xxxviii.  39,  40;  Psalm  x.  9,  10). 

When  the  lion  rises  for  the  combat,  his  voice  is 
most  terrible.  Lashing  his  sides  with  his  long  tail, 
throwing  his  mane  in  every  direction,  which  seems 
to  stand  like  bristles  round  his  head,  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  his  face  all  in  agitation,  his  huge  eye- 
brows half  covering  his  glaring  eye-balls,  his 
monstrous  teeth,  his  prickly  tongue,  and  his  destruc- 
tive claws,  all  exhibited  to  view,  he  roars  forth  his 
formidable  and  terror-inspiring  cry.  This  furnishes 
the  sacred  writers  with  several  striking  images 
(Jer.  XXV.  30;  Amos  iii.  8;  Hos.  xi.  10). 

After  depriving  his  victim  of  life,  which  he 
generally  effects  by  a  stroke  of  his  paw,  the  lion 
tears  it  in  pieces,  breaks  all  its  bones,  and  swallows 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  To  these  circum- 
stances there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Scriptures. 
"  Save  me  from  all  them  that  persecute  me,  aud 
deliver  me  lest  he  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion,  rending 
it  in  pieces,  where  there  is  none  to  deliver "  (Ps. 
vii.  1,  2).  "  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be 
among  the  Gentiles  in  the  midst  of  many  people,  as 
a  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  as  a  young 
lion  among  the  flocks  of  sheep;  who,  if  he  go 
through,  both  treddeth  down,  and  teareth  in  pieces, 
and  none  can  deliver "  (Mic.  v.  8).  Nor  is  his 
voracity  left  unnoticed.  Buffon  assures  us  that  the 
lion  not  ouly  devours  his  prey  with  the  utmost 
greediness,  but  that  he  devours  a  great  deal  at  a  time, 
and  generally  fills  himself  for  two  or  three  days  to 
come.  Hence  David  compares  his  enemies  to  "  a 
lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey"  (Ps.  xvii.  12),  and 
Jehovah,  threatening  Israel  for  its  transgressions, 
declares  that  he  will  "  devour  them  like  a  lion  " 
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(Hosea  xiii.  8).  The  prophet  Nahum  descrihes^ 
with  equal  energy  and  elegance,  the  care  with  which 
the  lion  provides  for  its  mate  and  young  ones  (ch. 
ii.  11,  12). 

God  often  threatens  to  be  as  a  lion  to  His  ancient 
people.  He  discerns  at  once  who  it  is  that  trans- 
gresses His  law,  and  is  prompt  in  taking  vengeance 
on  the  sinner.  "  For  I  will  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a 
great  lion,*'  that  leaves  the  forest  and  approaches 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be 
dreaded ;  '*  and  to  the  house  of  Judah  as  a  young 
lion,"  that  hunts  his  prey  in  the  desert  or  the  forest, 
and  is  therefore  less  to  be  feared  (Hos.  v.  14). 
How  exactly  this  corresponds  with  historical  fact,  is 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures;  for 
Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  were  driven  away  from 
their  own  land  into  a  distant  region,  where  they 
were  doomed  to  suffer  a  protracted  exile  ;  while 
Judah  continued  to  hold  his  possessions  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years  longer,  and  when  carried  into 
captivity  at  the  end  of  that  period,  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  it  was  only  for  the  short  term  of  seventy 
years,  till  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths. 

The  lion  is  made  the  symbol  of  our  exalted 
Redeemer.  He  was  a  lamb  in  his  sufferings  and 
death,  but  he  became  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'' 
when  he  burst  asunder  the  bands  of  death,  forced 
open  the  grave's  devouring  mouth,  and  returned  to 
his  father  a  triumphant  conqueror  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness.  In  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  conversion  of  many  nations  to  the  Christian 
faith,  which  commenced  in  a  few  days  after  his 
ascension,  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Joel:  "The 
Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  His  voice 
from  Jerusalem;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
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shake,  and  the  Lord  will  he  the  hope  of  His  people, 
and  the  strength  of  the  children  of  Israel  *'  (Joel 
iii.  16).  Nor  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  im- 
properly compared  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  for  it  has 
heen  heard  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  has  not 
only  struck  the  ear,  hut  hy  its  energy  has  opened  a 
way  for  itself  into  the  heart,  and  produced  a  concern 
about  salvation  which  neither  length  of  time  nor 
change  of  circumstances  could  subdue. 

The  strength  and  power  of  the  Jewish  nation  are 
often  described  in  the  sacred  volume  by  the  symbol 
of  a  lion.  "Behold,'^  cried  Balaam,  when  from  the 
top  of  Pisgah  he  looked  down  on  the  innumerable 
tents  of  Israel,  "  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great 
lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion;  he  shall 
not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  the  prey,  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  slain.''  Such  hyperbolical  expressions 
are  frequent  in  the  sacred  volume;  and,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  other  scriptures,  admit  of  a  sense 
equally  consistent  and  profitable.  Thus,  in  the  re- 
proof which  the  Psalmist  addresses  to  the  wicked 
judges,  he  declares,  "  the  righteous  shall  wash  his 
feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked  "  (Psalm  Ixviii.  11); 
and  in  his  prayer  at  the  removing  of  the  ark:  "  The 
Lord  said,  I  will  bring  again  from  Bashan,  I  will 
bring  my  people  again  from  the  depths  of  the  sea: 
that  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine 
enemies,  and  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same" 
(Psalm  Ixviii.  4).  These  phrases  only  denote  that 
the  victory,  which  was  to  crown  their  exertions, 
should  be  completely  decisive. 

The  symbols  that  represented  the  Jewish  people, 
were  often  applied  to  particular  tribes,  of  which  a 
striking  instance  occurs  in  the  farewell  benediction 
of  Jacob:  "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey, 
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my  son,  thou  art  gone  np;  he  stooped  down,  he 
crouched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion;  who  shall 
rouse  him  up?"  (Gen.  xlix.  9).  And  of  Gad,  Moses 
said,  "  Blessed  be  he  that  enlargeth  Gad:  he  dwelleth 
as  a  lion,  and  teareth  the  arm  with  the  crown  of  the 
head  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  20,  22). 

The  great  adversarj  of  mankind  is  compared  to  a 
roaring  lion  that  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour  (1  Peter  v.  8).  Furious  and  cruel  as 
the  lion,  when,  within  a  single  leap  of  his  prej,  he 
thirsts  for  the  destruction  of  poor  mortals,  as  in- 
tensely as  that  famished  destroyer  for  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  and  exerts  still  greater  and  more  unwearied 
activity  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  name  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  arch-fiend,  is,  with  much  pro- 
priety, assigned  to  the  wicked,  the  victims  and 
instruments  of  his  cruelty  and  injustice  (Job  iv.  8, 
9,  10).  But  the  symbol  is  not  confined  to  the 
human  character,  it  is  extended  to  everything  hurtful 
or  destructive  to  mankind.  The  sword,  for  example, 
is,  by  the  prophet,  compared  to  the  lion,  on  account 
of  the  desolation  which  it  is  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing (Jer.  ii.  30). 

n.  The  Leopard. — The  Hebrew  name  {nimrah) 
of  this  animal  is  taken  from  its  spotted  colour,  but 
the  Scripture  references  to  it  are  not  numerous. 
Jeremiah  refers  in  one  place  to  its  spotted  skin 
(chap.  xiii.  23),  and  in-  another  (chap.  v.  6)  to  its 
artful  ambuscades;  as  does  Hosea  also  (chap.  xiii.  7)« 
But  the  most  beautiful  allusion  to  this  creature  is  in 
Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  happy  times  of  the  Messiah's 
reign,  when  "  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid"  (Isa.  xi.  6).  How  extraordinary  must  such 
a   change  appear,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
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leopard  never  ean  be  satiated  with  prey,  and  that 
man  has  never  yet  subdued  the  ferocity  of  his  natural 
disposition! 

These  animals  were  numerous  in  Palestine,  as 
there  are  places  which  bear  names  indicative  of 
having  been  their  haunts,  as  Beth-Nimrah — leopard's 
house  (Numb,  xxxii.  36;  compare  verse  3);  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  speak  of  the  "  waters  of  Nimrim/'  i.e., 
of  the  leopards  (Isa.  xxv.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  34);  and 
Solomon  intimates  that  they  were  numerous  on  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  (Cant.  iv.  8). 

m.  The  Wolf. — The  Scripture  account  of  this 
animal  corresponds  precisely  with  the  description 
furnished  by  naturalists*  His  ignoble  and  rapacious 
disposition  is  alluded  to  in  the  patriarch's  character 
of  the  tribe  of  Beiyamin:  "Benjamin  is  a  ravening 
wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
in  the  evening  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  "  (Gen.  xlix. 
27);  and  the  whole  history  of  the  tribe  shows  the 
propriety  of  this  application. 

The  iniquitous  and  rapacious  conduct  of  the  rulers 
of  Israel,  in  the  times  of  Ezekiel  and  Zephaniah,  is 
most  expressively  described  by  a  reference  to  this 
animal.  "  Her  princes  in  the  midst  thereof,"  says 
the  former,  "  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey,  to 
shed  blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  to  get  dishonest 
gain"  (chap.  xxii.  27).  The  latter  adds  another 
circumstance:  "Her  princes  within  her  are  roaring 
lions,  her  judges  are  evening  wolves;  they  gnaw  not 
the  bones  till  the  morrow  "  (chap.  iii.  3).  That  is, 
says  Faxton,  "instead  of  protecting  the  innocent, 
and  restraining  the  evil-doer,  they  delight  in  violence 
and  oppression;  and  so  insatiable  is  their  cupidity, 
that,  like  the  evening  wolf,  they  destroy  more  than 
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they  are  able  to  possess:  'they  gnaw  not  the  bones 
till  the  morrow;'  or,  so  much  do  they  delight  in 
carnage,  that  they  reserve  the  bones  till  next  day, 
for  a  sweet  repast." 

To  its  nocturnal  wanderings  and  attacks,  when  it 
is  more  than  ordinarily  fierce  and  sanguinary,  Jere- 
miah alludes,  in  his  threatenings  against  the  ungodly 
members  of  the  Jewish  Church:  "  Wherefore  a  wolf 
of  the  evenings  shall  spoil  them  "  (chap.  v.  6) ;  as 
does  also  Habakkuk,  in  his  terrible  description  of  the 
Chaldean  invasion:  "Their  horses  also  are  swifter 
than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than  the 
evening  wolves'^  (chap.  i.  8). 

What  a  mighty  change  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
must  effect  in  the  character  and  dispositions  of  men, 
to  justify  the  figurative  language  of  the  evangelical 
prophet:  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb** 
(Isa.  xi.  6);  and  "they  shall  eat  together"  (chap. 
Ixv.  25.  See  also  Matt.  x.  16;  Luke  x.  3;  John 
X.  12). 

Those  false  teachers  whose  object  was  to  "  make 
a  gain  of  godliness,^'  in  the  primitive  church,  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  as  well  as  his  inspired  apostles, 
designates  wolves  (Matt.  vii.  15). 

IV.  The  Hy^na. — This  animal  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  English  Bible,  but  is  no  doubt  meant  by 
the  tzehoa  (speckled  bird)  of  Jer.  xii.  9.  It  presents 
several  species;  but  the  two  best  known  are  the 
spotted  and  the  striped;  the  former  is  confined  to  the 
more  southern  portions  of  the  African  continent, 
while  the  latter  is  found  almost  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  India  and  Syria;  as  well  as  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  Senegal.  It  is  to  the  striped  hyaena, 
therefore,  that  the  sacred  writers  refer.     It  is  an 
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awkward  animal,  but  it  sweeps  along  with  great 
swiftness.  Its  colour  is  a  dirty  grey,  marked  with 
\>ands  of  different  colours,  over  its  neck  and  legs; 
and  it  is  from  this  that  it  takes  its  Hebrew  name. 

It  used  to  be  described  as  a  most  ferocious  and 
rapacious  animal;  more  savage  and  untamoable  than 
any  other  beast;  but  its  character  is  now  better 
known,  and  it  is  represented  in  a  less  odious  aud 
repulsive  light.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is,  without  doubt, 
a  formidable  enemy,  though  it  manifests  no  disposi- 
tion to  become  an  assailant,  and  may  be  domesti- 
cated, and  made  as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any 
domestic  dog. 

One  trait  is  very  remarkable  in  its  nature;  that 
is,  its  aversion  to  dogs.  No  dog,  however  fierce, 
though  he  fear  not  to  attack  the  wild  boar,  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  engage  it.  This  mutual  antipathy 
between  the  two  animals  was  proverbial  in  very 
ancient  times,  since  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  asks, 
*'  What  agreement  is  there  between  the  hyaena  and 
the  dog?  "  (chap.  v.  18). 

In  the  English  Bible,  we  read  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18)  of 
the  "  valley  of  Tzeboim,*'  which  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion  render  "  the  valley  of  hyaenas'*;  and 
this  animal  is  still  numerous  in  Palestine. 

V.  The  Jackal. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
fox  of  Scripture  is  the  jackal — the  little  Eastern 
fox,  as  Hasselquist  calls  it.  Several  of  the  modern 
Oriental  names  of  the  jackal,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  shualj  favour  this,  and  we  shall 
be  safe,  perhaps,  in  taking  the  Hebrew  sAual  as 
the  jackal  of  the  East.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a 
middling  dog,  resembling  the  fox  in  the  hinder 
parts,  particularly  the  tail;  and  the  wolf  in  the  fore 
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parts,  especially  the  nose.      Its  legs   are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  fox,  and  its  colour  is  of  a  bright 
yellow;  or,  in    the  wannest   climates,  rather  of  a 
reddish  brown.     The  wolf  approaches  very  near  to 
the  dog,  but  the  jackal  seems  to  be  placed  between 
them;  to  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  wolf,  it  adds 
the  impudent  familiarity  of  the  dog.     Its  cry  is  a 
howl,  mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation  re- 
sembling that  of  human  distress.     It  is  more  noisy 
in  its  pursuits  even  than  the  dog,  and  more  vora- 
cious than  the  wolf;  though  it  never  goes  alone, 
but  always  in    a   pack  of  forty  or  fifty  together, 
pursuing  its  game  to  the  very  doors,  without  testi- 
fying any  apprehension.     To  its  carnivorous  habits 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Psalm  Ixiii.  9,  10;  and  to  its 
ravages  in  the  vineyard,  Solomon  alludes  in   Cant, 
ii.   15.     The  meaning  is,  that  false  teachers  cor- 
rupt the  purity  of  doctrine,  obscure  the  simplicity 
of  worship,  overturn  the  beauty  of  appointed  order, 
break  the   unity  of  believers,  extinguish  the   life 
and  vigour  of  Christian  practice,  and  speak  lies  in 
hypocrisy.  Such  teachers,  the  apostle  calls  "  wolves 
in   sheep's  clothing; "  deceitful   workers,  who,  by 
their  cunning,  subvert   whole   houses;    and  whose 
word,  like  the  tooth  of  a  fox  upon  the  vine,  eats  as 
a  canker. 

VI.  The  Wild  Boar. — This  animal,  which  is 
the  original  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  hog  kind,  is 
by  no  means  so  stupid,  nor  so  filthy  a  beast  as  that 
we  have  reduced  to  tameness.  He  roots  up  the 
ground  in  a  different  manner  from  the  common  hog; 
the  one  turns  up  the  earth  in  little  spots  here  and 
there  ;  the  other  ploughs  it  up  like  a  furrow,  and 
does  irreparable  damage  in  the  cultivated  lands  of 
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the  farmer,  destroying  the  roots  of  the  vine  and 
other  plants.  From  this  we  may  see  the  propriety 
with  which  the  Psalmist  represents  the  subversion 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  under  the  allegory 
of  a  vine  destroyed  by  a  boar  (Psalm  Ixxx.  8 — 13  ; 
Lam.  i.  15). 

The  boar  is  extremely  fond  of  marshes,  fens,  and 
reedy  places;  a  disposition  which  is  probably  re- 
ferred to  in  Psalm  Ixviii.  30  :  **  Rebuke  the  company 
of  the  spearmen," — or,  as  it  is  literally,  "  the  beast 
of  the  reeds,"  or  canes. 

Vll.  The  Beab. — In  the  Hebrew,  this  animal  is 
veiy  expressively  called  the  grumbler^  or  growler. 
It  is  known  in  the  Eastern  regions,  and  the  sacred 
writers  frequently  associate  it  with  the  king  of  the 
forest,  as  being  equally  dangerous  and  destructive. 
Thus,  Amos,  setting  before  his  incorrigible  country- 
men the  succession  of  calamities  which,  under  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  was  about  to  befal  them, 
declares  that  the  removal  of  one  would  but  leave 
another  equally  grievous :  "  Woe  unto  you  that 
desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  !  to  what  end  is  it  for 
you?  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness,  and  not  light. 
As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him  "  (Amos  v.  18,  19).  And  Solomon,  who  had 
closely  studied  the  character  of  the  several  indivi- 
duals of  the  animal  kingdom,  compares  an  unprin- 
cipled and  wicked  ruler  to  these  creatures  (Proverbs 
xxviii.  15). 

The  she-bear  is  said  to  be  even  more  fierce  and 
terrible  than  the  male,  especially  after  she  has 
cubbed,  which  finely  illustrates  the  beautiful  imagery 
of  the  prophet,  employed  to  delineate  the  amazing 
change  which   the  Gospel   of  Christ  will  be   the 
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instrument  of  effecting  in  the  human  heart,  and  the 
delightful  harmony  which  will  follow  in  its  train: 
"  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed.  Their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  together  "  (Isaiah  xi.   7). 

To  the  fury  of  the  female  bear  when  she  happens 
to  be  robbed  of  her  young,  there  are  several  striking 
allusions  in  Scripture.  Those  persons  who  have 
witnessed  her  under  such  circumstances,  describe 
her  rage  to  be  most  violent  and  frantic,  and  as 
only  to  be  diverted  from  the  object  of  her  vengeance 
with  the  loss  of  her  life.  How  terrible,  then,  was 
the  Divine  threatening,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  and  aggravated  iniquities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  as  uttered  by  the  prophet  Hosea — "  I  will 
meet  them  as  a  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps,  and 
will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart !  "  (chap.  xiii.  8). 
The  execution  of  this  terrible  denunciation,  in  the 
invasion  of  the  land  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  kingdom,  are  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  Scripture. 

In  the  vision  of  Daniel,  where  the  four  great 
monarchies  of  antiquity  are  symbolised  by  different 
beasts  of  prey,  whose,  qualities  resembled  the  cha- 
racter of  these  several  states,  the  Medo-Persian 
empire  is  represented  by  a  bear,  which  raised  itself 
up  on  one  side,  and  had  between  its  teeth  three 
ribs:  and  they  said  thus  unto  it:  "Arise,  devour 
much  flesh  "  (Daniel  vii.  5).  This  denotes  its  cruelty 
!!rl^?^T  ^""'^  ^^^^^5    ^«^  i^  *J^i3  imputation    the 

sZs  "  th.  "^^^  "°^*^''  ^y  designating  the  Per- 
sians     the  spoilers"  (chap.  li.  48,  66). 
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WILD  IN0FFEN8ITB  ANIMALS. 


I.  Thb  Wild  Ass. — This  is  a  much  handsomer 
animal  than  the  domestic  ass  —  handsome,  large, 
Tigoroos,  of  stately  gait,  his  coat  of  a  silvery  colour, 
having  a  black  band  along  the  spine  of  his  back, 
and,  on  his  flanks,  patches  as  white  as  snow.  It  is 
adapted  for  running,  and  of  such  swiftness  that  the 
best  horses  cannot  equal  it.  From  this  quality  it  is 
that  it  derives  its  Hebrew  name  ;  it  prefers  the 
most  craggy  mountains,  and  runs  with  ease  on  tlie 
most  difficult  ground.  Ail  the  ancient  writers, 
who  mention  it,  notice  its  fieetness,  especially 
Xenophon,  who  says  that  it  has  long  legs,  is  very 
rapid  in  running,  swift  as  a  whirlwind,  having 
strong  and  stout  hoofs. 

If  the  reader  can  turn  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's 
account  of  a  wild  ass,  to  which  he  gave  chase,  it 
will  help  him  to  appreciate  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  delineates  its  cha- 
racter (chap,  xxxix.  6-8). 

The  fact,  that  the  wild  ass  delights  in  the  most 
barren  and  arid  regions,  shows  the  propriety  of  a 
passage  in  Isaiah,  where  the  extreme  desolation  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  to  be  occasioned  by  the  troops  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  is  foretold  (chap,  xxxii.  13,  14). 

Professor  Gmelin  states,  that  a  female  onager,  or 
wild  ass,  he  possessed,  sometimes  went  two  days 
without  drinking,  and  that  a  few  blades  of  corn,  a 
little  withered  grass^  or  the  tops  of  a  few  scorched 
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shrubs  or  plants, .  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  its  appetite,  and  render  it  contented 
and  happy.  Hence  we  may  conceive  the  extreme 
state  of  wretchedness  to  which  Judah  was  exposed, 
by  the  dearth  which  Jeremiah  describes  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  his  prophecies  : — "  The  wild 
asses  stood  in  the  high  places,  they  snuffed  up  the 
wind  like  dragons  ;  their  eyes  failed,  because  there 
was  no  grass  "  (ver.  6). 

The  ignorance  and  self-conceit  of  man  is  strongly 
asserted  in  Job  xi.  12,  by  a  reference  to  this  animal : 
"  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  he  be  bom  a 
wild  ass's  colt";  or   ass-colt,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, denoting  extreme  perversity  and  ferocity,  and 
one  repeatedly  alluded  to    in  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus,  in  Gen.  xvi.  12,  it  is  prophesied  of  Ishmael, 
that  he  should  be  a  wild- ass  man  ;  rough,  untaught, 
and  libertine  as  a  wild  ass.     (So  Hosea,  xiii.  15.) 
"He    (Ephraim)    hath    run  wild   (literally,   assified 
himself)  amidst  the  braying  monsters."      So  again, 
m  chap.  viii.  9,  the  very  same  character  is  given  of 
Ephraim,   who     is  called   "a  solitary  wild   ass,  by 
himself,"    or    perhaps    a    solitary   wild    ass    of  the 
desert  ;  for  the  original  will  bear  to  be  so  rendered, 
and   It  18  a  proverbial  expression   among  the  Ara- 
bians   to    the    present    day,   who    still    employ  the 
expressions  "the  ass  of  the  desert,"  or,  •*  the  wild 
l'cioSpe\lt'  ^"^^«^^"^*^>  indocile,  and  contu- 

Scr?ptuTe^\w?  a?^' -"T^T  T  '^"^  ^^^^^^  " 
mentioned  Tftt      .       ^""'""^^    ^^   *^^    goat    kind  is 

xxTv   2      '^Sr  ^"''*^^'  ^^  ^^  allusion:-!  Sam. 

on  the  ^ocks  of  Ty^""^   'Z  '""^   ^^^'^  ^<i  ^^^  °^^" 
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snperficies,  or  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  of  the 
iolim.  Psalm  cIt.  18:  "The  high  mountains  to 
the  ibices  (iolim\  are  a  refuge ;  rocks  are  the 
refuge  to  the  saphanim"  But  in  the  third  passage 
it  is  much  more  distinctly  referred  to,  and  its 
manners  are  described'  at  greater  length  : — in  our 
translation,  "  Knowest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild 
goats  of  the  rocks  bring  forth  ?  Canst  thou  mark 
when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?  Canst  thou  number  the 
months  thej  fulfil  ?  or  knowest  thou  the  time  when 
thej  bring  forth  ?  "  (Job  xxxix.  1 — 4).  The  fourth 
passage  presents  this  creature,  the  ioleth,  in  a 
feminine  form :  "  Let  thy  wife  be  as  the  loving 
hind,  and  the  pleasant  roe  "  (Proverbs  v.  19). 

The  two  latter  passages  are  unhappily  rendered  ; 
for  what  is  in  one  of  them,  the  wild  goats  of  the 
rocksy  is  in  the  other,  the  pleasant  roe  ;  a  creature 
so  very  different,  that  one  of  the  renderings  must 
be  erroneous.  This  is  no  doubt  the  passage  in 
Proverbs,  which  for  the  roe  should  have  had  the 
rock  goat  or  ibex. 

It  mounts  a  nearly  perpendicular  rock  of  fifteen 
feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather  three  successive 
bounds,  of  five  feet  each.  It  does  not  seem  as 
if  it  found  any  footing  on  the  rock,  appear- 
ing to  touch  it  merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elastic 
substance  striking  against  a  hard  body.  If  it  is 
between  two  rocks  which  are  near  each  other,  and 
wants  to  reach  the  top,  it  leaps  from  the  side  of 
one  rock  to  the  other  alternately,  till  it  has  obtained 
the  summit.  It  also  traverses  the  glaciers  with 
rapidity,  when  it  is  pursued. 

The  inspired  writer  calls  the  dreary  and  frightful 
precipices  which  frown  over  the  Dead  Sea,  towards 
the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  "  The  rocks  of  the  wild 
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goats  ";  as  though  they  were  accessible  onlj  to  those 
nimble  animals. 


III.  The  ANTELOPE.^This  animal  is  not  mentioned 
in  our  translation  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  tzebi,  which  our  translators  take  for 
the  roe,  is  the  gazelle  or  antelope.  The  former 
animal  is  rare  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ;  while  the  latter  is  common  in  every  part  of 
the  Levant.  Add  to  this,  that  the  tzebi  was  allowed 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  an  article  of  food  (Deut.  xii.  15,  etc.) 
and  scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain  on  the  subject. 

The  name,  which  is  from  a  verb  signifying  to 
assemble,  or  collect  together,  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  gregarious  character  of  the  antelope,  which 
live  together  in  large  troops,  to  the  number  some- 
times of  two  or  three  thousand.  The  Septuagint  or 
Greek  version  of  the  Bible  uniformly  translates  the 
Hebrew  term  tzehi  by  dorkas,  as  it  primarily 
signifies  beauty,  and  is  so  translated  in  2  Sam.  1.  19  ; 
Isaiah  iv.  2  ;  Ezek.  vii.  20,  etc. 

The  antelope  forms  a  connecting  species  between 
the  goat  and  the  deer  kinds  ;  somewhat  resembling 
the  former  internally,  and  the  latter  externally, 
except  in  its  horns,  which  are  annulated  or  ringed 
round,  with  longitudinal  depressions  running  from 
the  bottom  to  the  point.  Of  all  animals  in  the 
world  the  gazelle  is  said  to  have  the  most  beautiful 
eye,  extremely  brilliant,  and  yet  so  meek,  that  all 
the  Eastern  poets  compare  the  eyes  of  their  mis- 
tresses to  those  of  this  animal.  The  damsel,  whose 
name  was  Tabitha,  which  is  by  interpretation  Dorcas, 
was  named  probably  from  this  circumstance.  We 
are  assured  that  a  "  gazelle-eyed  beauty "  is  the 
highest  compliment  that  an  Oriental  lover  can  pay. 
160 
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The  antelope  of  the  mountain  is  most  beautifully 
formed,  and  bounds  with  surprising  agility.  It 
is  so  fleet,  moreover,  that  the  greyhounds,  though 
reckoned  excellent,  cannot  come  up  with  it,  without 
the  aid  of  the  falcon,  except  in  soft  deep  ground. 
[t  is  to  this  species,  apparently,  that  the  sacred 
ivriters  allude,  since  they  distinctly  notice  their 
9eetness  upon  the  mountains  (1  Chron.  xii.  8 : 
Dant.  ii.  8,  9,  17  ;  viii.  14). 

The  usual  method  of  taking  the  antelope  is  by 
lunting  it  with  the  falcon  or  the  ounce  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  taken  by  a  noose  put  round  the  horns  of 
i  tame  animal  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  rest 
)ut  touch  it  they  are  entangled.  Finding  itself 
;aken  in  the  snare,  terror  lends  it  additional  strength 
ind  activity,  and  it  makes  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  disentangle  itself,  and  escape  before  the 
lunter  can  came  up  with  it.  Its  efforts  under  these 
circumstances  are  proposed  for  imitation  to  the 
Derson  who  had  rashly  become  surety  for  his  neigh- 
Dour  :  "  Deliver  thyself  as  an  antelope  from  the 
land  of  the  hunter,  and  as  a  bird  from  the  hand  of 
;he  fowler "  (Prov.  vi.  5) ;  that  is,  Thou  hast 
imprudently  placed  thyself  in  perilous  circumstances; 
suffer  no  delay  in  making  an  effort  for  thy  release. 

There  seems  to  be  something  so  highly  figurative 

in  the  exclamation  of  the  bride  (Cant.  i.  7),  "  Tell 

me,  O   thou,  whom    my    soul   loveth,  where  thou 

feedest^'^  etc.,  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  critics, 

that  the  speaker,  assuming  the  metaphorical  cha- 

raster  of  a  gazelle   or  antelope,  enquires    for    the 

r-place  of  the  flock,  wherein  she  also  might 

But    Sir    William    Jones    has    translated    a 

^  from  an  Arab  poet,  who  not  merely  com- 

-48  mistress  to  a  gazelle  or  fawn,  but  savs  she 

m 
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strays  from  her  proper  place.  This  is  certainly  the 
meaning  of  the  bride— "Why  should  I  be  as  one 
that  turneth  aside — a  straying,  roving  animal — one 
of  thy  flock,  yet  wandering  by  (or  among)  the  flock 
of  thy  companions  ?" 

In  this  view,  the  answer  of  the  ladies  assumes 
another  and  more  complimentary  appearance  :  *'  If 
thou  knowest  not,  O  fairest  among  women,  go  thy 
way  forth  (rather  pursue  thy  way),  in  the  tracts  of 
the  flock,  and  feed  thy  kids  beside  the  shepherds' 
tents  :"  i.e.,  "  We  cannot  answer  you  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wandering  animal,  but  in  that  of  gover- 
ness over  animals ;  you,  in  your  humility,  may 
assume  a  station  which  we  think  too  low,  and  to 
which  we  shall  not  degrade  that  person  whom  we 
esteem  as  the  fairest  among  women."  This  humi- 
liation in  one  party,  and  cheering  in  the  other,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  other  passages  of  the  poem.* 

IV.  The  Hart  and  the  Hind. — The  hind  and 
the  roe,  and  the  hart  and  the  antelope,  have  always 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Orientals, 
for  the  voluptuous  bfeauty  of  their  eyes,  the  delicate 
elegance  of  their  form,  and  their  graceful  agility  of 
action.  In  the  sacred  writings,  therefore,  as  well 
as  in  other  literary  compositions  of  the  East,  we 
frequently  meet  with  direct  references,  or  incidental 
allusions,  to  their  qualities  and  habits. 

The  deer  is  a  ruminating  animal,  and  divides  the 
hoof,  and  it  was,  therefore,  permitted  to  be  eaten  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xii.  15;  xiv.  6).  This  was 
a  great  advantage  to  the  Israelites,  as  the  mountainous 
tracts  of  Lebanon,  Gilead,  and  Carmel,  abounded 
with  deer,  and  supplied   them  with  a  rich  provision 

♦  "  Scripture  Illustrated." 
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of  agreeable  food.  Naturally  of  a  hot  and  arid  con- 
stitution, it  suffers  much  from  thirst  in  the  Oriental 
regions.  It  therefore  seeks  the  fountain  or  the 
stream  with  intense  desire,  particularly  when  its 
natural  thirst  has  been  aggravated  by  the  pursuit 
of  the  hunter.  No  circumstance  can  display  more 
forcibly  the  ardent  breathings  of  divine  love  in  the 
soul  of  a  true  believer;  and  the  holy  Psalmist  has 
availed  himself  of  it,  with  admirable  propriety  and 
effect,  in  the  description  of  his  religious  feelings, 
when  exiled  from  the  house  of  God,  and  a  dejected 
wanderer  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan :  "  As  the 
liart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God, 
for  the  living  God:  wh^n  shall  I  come  and  appear 
Wore  God?  "  To  give  us  some  idea  of  the  joy  and 
triumph  which  the  Messiah's  appearance  in  human 
nature,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  all  its  glory,  should 
produce  in  the  hearts  of  perishing  sinners,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  says,  "  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap 
^  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing'' 
(chap.  XXXV.  6). 

It  is  not  known,  we  believe,  that  the  hind  is  more 
snre-footed  than  the  hart,  although  the  figure  em- 
ployed by  both  David  and  Habakkuk  seems  to  indi- 
cate as  much.     The  royal  Psalmist,  alluding  to  the 
security  of  his  position,  under  the  protection  of  his 
God,  says,  "  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hind's  feet,  aud 
setteth  me  upon  my  high  places"  (Psalm  xviii.  33); 
and  the  prophet,  reposing  in  the  same  power,  antici- 
pates a  full  deliverance  from  his  existing  troubles, 
and  a  complete  escape  from  surrounding  dangers. 

The  only  remaining  passage  of  the  Scripture  in 
which  this  animal  is  mentioned,  requiring  illustration. 
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is  the  prophetic  blessing  pronounced  on  Naphtali  by 
the  dying  patriarch — a  passage  which  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  In  our  translation  it  stands  thus  :  *^  Naph- 
tali is  a  hind  let  loose,  lie  giveth  goodly  words'' 
(Gen.  xlix.  21);  —  a  rendering  which  exhibits  a 
singular  confusion  of  ideas.  The  subject  of  the 
prophecy  is  represented  as  being  both  masculine  and 
feminine:  a  hind  is  said  to  speak  words — a  phrase- 
ology in  which  there  is  no  unity  of  allusion,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  want  of  correspondence  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  tribe,  but  which  corre- 
spondence is  found,  in  a  nice  degree,  in  every  other 
paragraph  of  this  beautiful  composition.  Towards 
adjusting  the  sense  of  the  text,  little  assistance  is 
derivable  from  the  versions,  ancient  or  modem,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor 
undertook  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  passage,  and 
gives,  as  its  result,  the  following  version :  "  Naphtali 
is  a  deer  roaming  at  liberty,  he  shooteth  forth  noble 
branches  (majestic  antlers),'^  The  English  word 
branches  is  applied  to  the  stag,  with  exactly  the 
same  allusion  as  the  Hebrew  word  :  the  French  say 
bois  (wood),  for  a  stag's  horns.  The  horns  of  a  stag 
are  annually  shed,  and  re-produced;  and  they  are 
ample  if  his  pasturage  has  been  plentiful  and  nutri- 
tious, or  stinted  in  their  growth,  if  his  food  has  been 
sparing,  or  deficient  in  nourishment. 

The  prediction  of  Jacob,  then,  may  be  thus  under- 
stood: "Naphtali  shall  inhabit  a  country  so  rich,  so 
fertile,  so  quiet,  so  unmolested,  that,  after  having  fed 
to  the  full  on  the  most  nutritious  pasturage,  he  shall 
shoot  out  branches,  i.e.,  antlers,  etc.,  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic magnitude."  Thus  does  the  patriarch  denote 
the  happy  lot  of  Naphtali;  not  directly,  but  indirectly; 
not  by  the  energy  of  immediate  description,  but  by 
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inevitable  reference,  arising  from  the  observation  of  its 
effects.  In  fact^  the  lot  of  this  tribe  was  a  beautifal 
woodland  conntrv,  extending  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
producing  fruits  of  every  sort.  Moses  says  (Deut. 
xxxiii.23),  "Napthali  shall  enjoy  abundance  of  favour 
and  be  filled  with  the  blessings  of  the  Liord."  Josephus* 
speaks  highly  of  the  fertility  of  Galilee,  which  com- 
prised the  lot  of  the  tribe,  and  he  elsewhere  reckons 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  towns  in  the  province.  It 
needs  little  proof  that  such  a  country  was  likely  to 
yield  abundance  of  nourishment  for  deer,  which 
might  display  its  prolific  effects  in  the  growth  and 
magnitude  of  the  horns,  and  their  branches;  so  that 
this  country  might  literally  fulfil  the  patriarch's 
blessing,  which  is  not  always  to  be  expected  in 
figurative  language. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  branching  horns  of 
the  deer  allegorically  denote  fertility  in  children;  and 
we  may  remark,  that  though  only  four  sons  are 
reckoned  to  Naphtali,  wh^n  he  went  down  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  24)  his  tribe  numbered  at  the  Exodus 
above  50,000  men. 

V.  The  Hare. — We  have,  elsewhere,  adverted  to  the 
difficulty — perhaps,  the  impossibility — of  identifying 
some  of  the  objects  of  natural  history  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  volume  (see  p.  123,  ante),  and  we  need 
not  here  enlarge  upon  it,  though  the  mention  of  this 
animal  forcibly  reminds  us  of  it.  In  Lev.  xi.  6,  the 
Jewish  legislator  places  the  hare  among  "unclean  " 
animals,  because,  "although  he  chews  the  cud,  he 
divides  not  the  hoof."  Some  controversy  has  been 
raised  upon  this  description  of  the  hare,  and  not  only 
has  Moses  been  accused  of  gross  ignorance  in  so 

♦  "  De  Bello,"  Hb.  iu.,  cap.  2. 
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describing  it,  but  Bishop  Colenso  makes  it  the  occa- 
sion of  denying  the  divine  authority  of  the  Levitical 
law,  and  of  the  Pentateuchal  text.  With  how  little 
reason  he  has  done  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show. 

Almost  everybody  is  aware  that  the  order  of 
ruminantia  have  certain  peculiarities  of  structure  by 
which  they  are  known.  They  have  four  stomachs; 
incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw-bone — with  some 
slight  modification  in  the  camel;  molars  made  for 
grinding,  and  the  lower  jaw-bone  articulated,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  circular  action  required  for  that 
operation  when  the  food,  already  swallowed,  is 
forced  up  to  be  thoroughly  triturated.  All  these 
peculiarities  are  wanting  in  the  hare,  which  is,  there- 
fore, classed  with  the  order  rodentia.  These  facts  are 
familiar  to  almost  everybody,  and  the  bishop  need  not 
have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  a 
certificate  from  Professor  Owen,  to  authenticate 
them.  But  the  question  which  the  bishop  has 
raised,  and  upon  which  he  builds  so  large  and 
serious  a  consequence,  is  not  settled  when  we  are 
again,  and  authoritatively,  told  that  "  the  hare  has 
not  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal."  We  have 
first  to  get  this  point  settled.  Is  it  stated,  "  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Almighty  Creator  Himself,"  in 
the  book  of  Leviticus,  as  the  bishop  alleges,  that  the 
hare  chews  the  cud?  Is  it  certain  that  the  animal 
mentioned  by  Moses  is  the  hare  ?  Professor  Owen 
says,  "  the  hare  has  not  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant 
animal."  Be  it  so.  The  text  says,  the  n231K 
(arnebeth)  cheweth  the  cud.  That  is  all  we  know; 
and  it  is  extremely  rash,  with  the  very  limited 
knowledge  which  even  the  profoundest  scholars  and 
naturalists  possess  of  the  animals  mentioned  in  this 
book,  to  assert,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  want 
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of  conformit7  between  the  structure  and  habit  of  the 
hare  and  the  statement  made  of  the  amebeth^  that 
the  sacred  record  is  "  not  trustworthy  in  matters  of 
scientific  and  historical  fact."  We  know  little, 
perhaps  nothing,  of  sereral  of  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Who  knows,  certainly, 
what  the  \SX^  (shaphan)  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verses  of  this  chapter  is  ?  Our  yersion  renders  it 
eoneyy  or  rabbit,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  for  the 
shaphan  is — both  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Pro- 
verbs— said  to  make  its  house  in  the  rocks  (Ps.  civ. 
18;  Prov.  XXX.  26)  which  the  rabbit  does  not,  but 
in  the  sandy  grounds;  besides  which,  as  Bruce  re- 
marks, the  coney  was  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  could 
not  have  been  common,  therefore,  to  Arabia  or  Judea. 
Again,  in  verse  29  of  this  chapter,  our  version 
includes  the  mouse  among  unclean  animals.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Hebrew  l3Dy  {ocbar) 
answered  to  our  well  known  mouse.  Bruce,  who  is 
generally  followed  in  this,  supposes  it  to  be  the 
jerboa^  the  largest  of  the  mus  montanus.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  certain.  So  we  might  notice 
the  niDK'Jn  {tenshemeth),  which  our  version  translates 
mole,  but  which  is  more  reasonably  thought  to  be 
the  chameleon;  while  the  Hebrew  ihn  (c holed)  which 
is  no  doubt  the  mole,  is  translated  weasel. 

Just  as  uncertain  as  many  other  animals  named 
in  the  Hebrew  text  is  the  arnebeth  [Eng.  Tr.  hare"] ; 
and  it  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  both 
ancients  and  modems.  The  LXX.  do  not  render  it 
by  an  equivalent  word,  but  by  a  certain  mark  by 
which  the  animal  might,  they  thought,  be  identified. 
They  call  it  dasipons,  which  the  Talmud  renders 
uhy\  T\'y^V^  (shoireth  regelim),  signifying  that  the 
animal  has  something  peculiar  connected  with   its 
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feet.     Rashi  explains  the  Talmudical  phrase  to  be, 
that  the  animal's  hind-feet  are  much  longer  than  the 
fore-feet,  which  is  technically  named  macropodita ; 
the  explanation  being  based  on  the  root  ly:^  (tzoer), 
annoyance,  according  to  the  analogy    of  7y2  TO^V^ 
{boileth  hoel\  in  construction  with  ^yn  (Jbol).    Aben 
Ezra  remarks  on  n231K  {arnebeth),  that   the  Bible 
generally  uses  the  male  gender,  which  includes  the 
female,  of  every  species  of  animal;  and  adds,  that 
the    reason  why,  in  the  case  of  the  amebethy  the 
female  gender  is  used,  is,  that,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  animal  is  of  a  species  which  possesses  a 
peculiarity  through  which  the  sexes  are  not  so  easily 
distinguished,  and  that  the  female  has  some  speciality 
for  preference.     Therefore  it  is  the  animal  is  given 
in  the  female  gender.     Some  have,  in  consequence, 
taken  the  arnebeth  to  be  the  kangaroo.  All,  in  fact, 
is   uncertainty  as  to  the    animal's  identity  ;   and  it 
may  be   repeated,  that   it  was   rash   in   the  bishojp, 
under  these   well-known  circumstances,   to    charge 
the  writer    of  the  book  of  Leviticus  with  putting 
what  is  false  into  the   mouth  of  Jehovah.      Our 
ignorance  may  not  be  culpable,  but  it  should  induce 
modesty  and  caution. 

K,  however,  it  were  quite  certain  that  the  arne- 
beth is  the  hare,  is  the  bishop  sure  that  the  hare 
does  not  chew  the  cud  ?  Whether  the  animal  rumi- 
^t^T.?L  "^^^^  ^^  ^^  undecided,  as  Michaelis  observes,* 
tnat  It  we  put  the  question  to  any  two  sportsmen, 
we  shall  not  receive  the  same  answer  "  ;  ifnd  it  is 
:^^e^^ZV^^^^  <iomesticated 

habits   he  was  fammf;^^^ 

the  cud,  for    hourT  to '  f^^^^^  'uf   ^^^^  ^^  ^**^ 
♦  "Commlf         *^gether— "AH   day  till  even." 

^°"^^*- on  Laws  of  Moses,"  Tol.  iii.  p.  232. 
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TJiis  might  outweigh  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
bishop  from  Dr.  Owen's  certificate.  But  we  need 
not  insist  upon  it.  We  maj  take  it,  as  Kitto  sug- 
gestSy  that  the  hare  abrades  its  teeth  in  a  manner 
which,  combined  with  the  trituration  of  the  occa- 
sional contents  of  the  cheeks,  has  been  mistaken  for 
real  rumination — that  it  chews,  or  chews  again,  as 
the  German  versions  translate — and  that  the  sacred 
legislator,  not  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines  of 
science,  used  the  expression,  **  chews  the  cud,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  hj  the  Hebrews. 
What  was  he  to  do  otherwise  ?  Was  he  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  on  the  anatomical  distinctions 
between  ruminant  and  non-ruminant  animals,  when 
he  was  occupied  only  in  selecting  the  clean  animals 
from  the  unclean?  Was  it  not  enough  for  his  purpose 
to  speak  of  the  ameheth  in  a  way  which  would  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  people  who  were  to 
observe  the  law  affecting  it  ?  In  such  cases,  he  had 
only  to  determine,  for  the  sake  of  judges  or  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  what  animals  were  to  be  regarded 
as  unclean. 

But  there  is  not  only  the  peculiarity  in  the 
hare's  rechewing  of  its  food,  which  all  naturalists 
and  observers  of  the  animal  admit ;  there  is,  besides, 
a  peculiarity  in  its  stomach,  which  takes  it  out  of 
the  ordinary  class  of  rodentia.  In  Dr.  Shaw's 
learned  and  elaborate  work  on  Zoology,  we  are  told 
that  when  hares  are  considered  with  anatomical 
exactness,  they  exhibit  some  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture, by  which  they  make  a  distinct  approach  to  the 
ruminating  auimals  ;  and  that  the  common  hare  is, 
by  many  persons,  supposed  actually  to  ruminate. 
This  opinion,  he  says,  is  based  not  merely  upon  the 
peculiar   motion    observable    in  the  mouth,  which 
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presents  an  appearance  of  ruminating,  but  upon  the 
structure  of  the  stomach,  which  is  marked,  as  it  were, 
with  two  regions,  by  a  particular  fold  or  ridge.  Benson 
sajs  of  the  hare,  "  He  has  a  reniiet  in  his  stomach, 
as  those  animals  have  which  chew  the  cod  ;  and 
therefore  he  is  said  to  do  so ;  "  and  Calmet  quotes 
Aristotle,*  who  observes  that  the  hare  "  has  this  in 
common  with  animals  which  chew  the  cud,  that  we 
find  something  curdled  in  its  stomach."  The  hare, 
then,  not  only  rechews  some  portion  of  its  food,  as 
all  naturalists  admit,  but  it  has  a  stomach  different 
in  its  structure  and  functions  to  that  of  ordinary 
rodents. 

But  the  bishop  holds  us  down  to  the  text,  and 
will  concede  nothing  to  appearances,'  nor  to  the 
common  belief.  "  Moses  says  that  the  hare  chews 
the  cud,"  he  repeats,  "  and  the  statement  is  not 
true."  We  have  seen  how  little  evidence  he  has  of 
this  alleged  fact.  But  let  that  pass  for  the  present. 
In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  publication 
of  his  second  and  third  volumes,  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  that  Professor  Owen's  certificate 
going  no  farther  than  to  aver  that  "  the  hare  has 
not  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal,"  did  not 
justify  the  assertion  with  which  he  set  out.  It  was 
not  the  formation  of  the  animal's  stomach  on  which 
he  had  pronounced,  but  on  the  animal's  mode  of 
chewing  its  food;  and  upon  this  he  had  charged  the 

*"*^T  ""^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Leviticus  with  falsehood— 
with  having  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jehovah 
that  were  never  uttered  by  Him.  Professor  Owen 
was  silent  upon  the  question.     The  bishop  seems  to 

volume  he  produces  another  witness,  to  supply  the 
170  *  Animal."  Ub  iii  c.  22. 
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defect  in  Professor  Owen's  evidence;  and  to  settle, 
as  he  affects  to  believe,  the  question,  now  and  for 
ever.  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  superintendent  of  the 
Rojal  Zoological  Q-ardens,  furnished  the  bishop  with 
a  certificate,  in  which  he  states  not  only  that  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  ruminants  does  not  exist  in 
hares,  but  that  he  is  convinced  they  do  not  chew  the 
ettd^*  This  the  bishop  takes  to  be  quite  decisive; 
and  he  thereupon  repeats  his  contradiction  of  the 
Pentateuchal  author,  and  re-affirms  the  fraud  practised 
in  representing  the  Almighty  Creator  to  have  spoken 
of  the  amebeth  chewing  the  cud.  We  now  have,  upon 
the  matter  of  fact,  the  bishop  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
against  Moses  and  many  acute  observers,  including 
the  conscientious  Cowper  ;  always  bearing  in  mind, 
that  the  identity  of  Moses'  amebeth  with  the  hare 
is  doubtfuL  But  waiving  this,  just  now,  let  us  see 
with  what  temerity  and  disregard  of  well-known 
facts,  the  bishop  and  his  witness  pronounce  their 
judgment. 

Is  it  the  fact,  that  all  ruminants  are  furnished 
with  the  same  apparatus  ?  Can  there  be  no  regur- 
gitation of  food  without  the  anatomical,  structure  of 
the  ruminantia  f  That  there  can  be  and  is,  should 
have  been  known  to  the  bishop  and  to  Mr.  Bartlett. 
The  practice  and  habit  are  occasionally  met  with, 
even  amongst  men.  Dr.  Mason  Goode  states  that 
the  German  writers  upon  this  subject  are  numerous, 
and  their  collection  of  cases  abundant.  He  also 
refers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,*!'  for  the 
relation  of  the  case  of  a  person  living  at  Bristol, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Slane. 
The  subject  was  an  adult  man,  in  good  general 
health,  and  the  rumination  generally  took  place 
♦  Pent.  P.  ill.,  p.  481.  f  Vol.  xvii.,  p.  626. 

VOL.  I  J.  o  Yl\ 
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within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  eatings  if  he  drank 
with  his  food  ;  if  not,  a  somewhat  longer  time 
elapsed;  the  ruminating  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  after  a  full  meal,  and  if  he  went  to  bed  without 
permitting  it,  he  could  not  sleep  till  its  usual  time 
was  over,  and  he  became  languid  and  sick.  He 
stated  that  the  food  lay  heavy  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  throat,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  till  he  had  passed 
the  second  chewing,  and  then  it  ceased.  If  he  ate 
of  a  variety  of  things,  that  which  he  first  ate,  came 
up  first,  to  be  rechewed.  In  relating  his  own  case, 
he  said  the  same  thing  had  been  common  to  his 
father,  as  it  had  to  himself,  as  long  as  he  could 
remember. 

Dr.  Slane,  who  relates  the  case  of  these  persons, 
refers  to  several  others  who  had  precisely  the  same 
habit,  which  appeared  to  be  quite  natural  to  them. 
But  they  had,  none  of  them,  the  stomachs  of  rumi- 
nant animals.  They  ruminated,  however,  as  truly, 
and  as  constantly,  and  as  necessarily,  as  do  any  of 
the  animals  that  belong  to  the  order  of  ruminantia  ; 
and  every  one  would  see  how  great  must  be  the 
impropriety  should  the  bishop  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutor give  the  lie  to  any  person  who  affirmed  that 
they  did  so. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  natu- 
rahsts  and  paleontologists  to  push  the  idea  of  adap- 
tation too  far.  The  law  of  adaptation  is,  no  doubt, 
a  general  one.  As  a  rule,  the  means  are  clearly 
adapted  to  the  end,  but  the  rule,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  rules,  has  many  exceptions.  Who,  from  ex- 
ammmg  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  owl,  would 

fleshy  subst^ce  of  tl.'"''"'''  for  example,  from  the 
if 2     ^''^^^  ^f  the  animal,  of  passing  the  latter 
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on  and  digesting  it,  and  of  sending  the  former  back 
into  the  mouth,  to  be  cast  out  ?  It  is  so,  neverthe- 
less. The  Rev.  J.  J.  Wood,  in  his  "  Illustrated 
Natural  History,"*  speaks  of  these  "  castings." 
That  of  a  barn-owl,  which  was  sent  to  him,  con- 
tained, among  other  matters,  the  bones  of  birds,  and 
the  entire  skull  of  a  full-grown  sparrow.  And  he 
says,  "I  have  seen  several  accounts  of  similar 
objects  being  discovered  in  the  castings  ;  and  it  is 
rather  a  curious  fact,  that  the  skull  is  always  un- 
broken. Generally  the  castings  are  composed  of  the 
bones  and  skin  of  mice,  together  with  the  hard 
portions  of  various  beetles." 

'Other  animals,  too,  are  known  to  do  what  their 
anatomical  structure  seems  to  unfit  them  for.  The 
foot  of  the  goat  would  seem  to  render  it  impossible 
that  the  animal  should  bound  up  steep  mountains, 
and  along  the  shelving  passes  of  a  precipice,  with 
perfect  safety;  or  fly  along  high  ridges,  so  narrow 
and  rugged  as  to  seem  incapable  of  carrying  any 
living  thing;  and  facts  such  as  these  should  induce 
us  to  pause  before  we  pronounce  it  impossible,  simply 
because  it  has  not  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  ani- 
mal, that  the  Almighty  could  have  pointed  out  the 
hare  as  an  animal  chewing  the  cud. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is  this — (1.) 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  arneheth  of 
Leviticus  is  the  hare.  The  identity  of  the  animal 
has  been  doubted  by  learned  men,  from  a  very 
remote  time.  (2.)  That  supposing  the  hare  to  be 
the  animal  spoken  of,  it  would  be  enough  for  the 
Lawgiver  to  describe  it  by  the  quality  by  which  it 
was  generally  known  ;  i.e.,  rechewing  its   food,  or 

*"Birdfl,"p.  110. 
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chewing  the  cud.  (3.)  That  naturalists  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  fact,  with  reference  to  the  hare, 
even  at  the  present  day;  some  affirming  that  it  does 
chew  the  cud,  while  others  affirm  that  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  chewing  of  the  cud  is  but  a  habit 
which  the  animal  has  of  rechewing  a  portion  of  its 
food,  which  has  been  secreted  in  its  cheek.  (4.) 
That  the  hare,  though  it  has  not  the  perfect  stomach 
of  a  ruminant,  has  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  oF 
the  stomach  and  its  secretions,  which  takes  it  out  of 
the  ordinary  class  of  rodentia.  (6.)  That  the  pecu- 
liar apparatus  possessed  by  the  ruminants  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  regurgitation  of  food,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  known  to  be  practised  even  by  human  beings. 
Surely  these  facts,  had  they  been  khown  to  the 
bishop,  would  have  induced  him  to  hesitate  before 
he  pronounced  it  impossible  that  the  Almighty,  only 
because  the  hare  has  not  the  peculiar  stomach  and 
mechanical  apparatus  which  characterise  the  zoolo- 
gical order  of  ruminantia,  should  have  pointed  out 
the  arneheth  as  chewing  the  cud. 

In  submitting  these  considerations  as  against  the 
conclusion  which  Bishop  Colenso  urges,  as  the 
legitimate  one,  from  the  mention  made  of  the  hare 
in  the  English  version  of  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
we  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  they  should  be 
accepted  as  unanswerable,  in  vindication  of  that 
translation  of  the  sacred  text.  To  some  minds  they 
may  not  carry  with  them  much  weight.  To  some 
it  may  seem  that  we  have  rather  shown  that  the 
bishop  may  be  wrong  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
subject  than  that  he  is  wrong.  Be  it  so.  That  is 
all  that  is  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  course  of 
reasoning  that  has  been  adopted.  The  subject 
beJonga  to  a  class  that  does  not  admit  of  any- 
174 
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further  in  the  way  of  argument.  One  of 
;hief  elements  in  the  argument  is,  that  the 
ct  ig  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity.     How, 

can  it  admit  of  other  than  a  probable  conclu- 
What  strikes  one  mind,  as  a  sufficing  answer 
B  objection,  may  seem  comparatively  weak  to 
ler  which  views  the  objection  in  a  different 
,  or  from  a  different  position.  A  dozen  answers 
9  objection  might   be  found,  it  may  be,  one  of 

being  much  more  satisfactory  to  some  minds 
to  others.  But  may  not  that  suffice  to  point 
be  rashness  and  temerity  of  the  objector  ?  Is 
a  justified  in  dogmatising  upon  a  subject  that  is 
ved  in  obscurity,  or  that  necessarily  partakes  of 
ibtful  character?  And  further,  and  more  serious 
—is  he  justified  in  impugning  the  divine  mission 
'oses,  and  the  truth  of  the  holy  book,  because 
I  is  in  it  something  about  an  animal  whose 
ity  is  open  to  doubt?  The  truth  is,  that  objec- 
iike  Bishop  Colenso  reason  in  a  very  illogical 
—in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  man 
d  reason,  who  said,  Because  thatj  thing  presents 
thing  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  properly 
in  to  it,  it  has  no  existence.  Because  Hume 
Froude  find  various  and  diverse  qualities  in 
•y  the  Eighth,  therefore  Henry  the  Eighth 
r  existed!  If,  overlooking  all  the  evidences  of 
aonarch's  life  and  reign,  and  fixing  only  upon 
discrepancies  and  conflicting  statements  of  the 
rians,  who  have  written  of  him  and  his  times,  a 
were  to  allege  that  he  never  could  have  existed, 
ould  act  similarly  to  Bishop  Colenso  in  his  rash 
iusion  about  the  truthfulness  of  Moses  and  the 
ority  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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VI.  The  Coney. — The  English  translators,  in 
common  with  several  others,  have  taken  an  animal 
mentioned  in  Leviticus  (xi.  6),  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bible,  to  be  the  conej  or  rabbit.  But,  to  say 
nothing  against  the  improbability  of  this  animal 
being  common  to  Arabia  or  Judea,  there  is  another 
formidable  objection  to  this  interpretation,  namely, 
the  want  of  conformity  between  the  habits  of  the 
rabbit  and  those  attributed  to  the  saphan  (£ng.  tr. 
coney)  by  the  sacred  writers.  "The  high  hills," 
says  David  (Ps.  civ.  18),  "are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats,  and  the  rocks  for  the  saphans "  (Eng.  tr. 
conies).  Solomon  notices  the  same  fact^  in  Prov. 
XXX.  26:  "  The  saphans  (Eng.  tr.  conies)  are  but  a 
feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks." 
Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  rabbit,  instead  of 
fixing  its  residence  in  the  flinty  rock,  uniformly  takes 
up  its  dwelling  in  the  sandy  ground,  and  invariably 
frequents  the  plain. 

Bochart,  admitting  these  difficuMes,  takes  the 
saphan  to  be  the  jerboa,  or  leaping  mouse  ;  but 
Bruce  has  shown  that  the  only  animal  which  answers 
to  its  description  is  the  ashkoko;  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Arabia  and  Syria,  ganam-Israel^  or  "Israel's 
sheep."  He  says,  "  The  ashkoko  are  gregarious,  and 
frequently  several  dozens  of  them  sit  upon  the  great 
stones  at  the  mouths  of  caves,  and  warm  themselves 
in  the  sun,  or  even  come  out  and  enjoy  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  summer  evening.  They  have  something 
very  mild,  feeble-like,  and  timid  in  their  deport- 
ment ;  are  gentle,  and  easily  tamed  ;  though,  when 
roughly  handled  at  the  first,  they  bite  very  severely. 
All  over  his  body  he  has  scattered  hairs,  strong  and 
polished  like  his  mustaches,  for  the  most  part  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  length.    His  ears  are  round, 
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not  pointed  ;  he  makes  no  noise,  but  certainly  chews 
the  cud."  After  combatiog  the  notion  that  the 
sapkan  is  the  coney  or  rabbit,  Mr.  Bruce  proceeds 
to  apply  the  character  which  the  sacred  writers  give 
of  this  animal  to  the  ashkoko.  He  is  above  all 
other  animals  so  much  attached  to  the  rock,  that 
this  celebrated  traveller  never  once  saw  him  on  the 
ground,  or  from  among  large  stones  in  the  mouths 
of  caves,  where  is  his  constant  residence.  He  is  in 
Judea^  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  familiar  to  Solomon.  David  describes 
him  very  pertinently,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  joins  him 
with  other  animals  known  to  all  men.  ^*  The  hills  are 
a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  for  the 
saphan,"  or  ashkoko  (Ps.  civ.  18).  And  Solomon 
says,  "  There  be  four,  things  which  are  little  upon 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise.  The  saphanim 
are  a  feeble  folk,  yet  they  make  their  houses  in 
rocks  "  (Prov.  xxx.  24 — 26).  This,  Bruce  argues, 
very  obviously  fixes  the  ashkoko  to  be  the  saphan ; 
for  this  weakness  seems  to  allude  to  his  feet,  and 
how  inadequate  these  are  to  dig  holes  in  the  rock, 
where  yet,  however,  he  lodges.  They  are,  as  already 
observed,  perfectly  round,  very  pulpy  or  fleshy, 
liable  to  be  excoriated  or  hurt,  and  of  a  soft  fleshy 
substance.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  they 
build  houses  in  the  very  hardest  rocks,  more  inacces- 
sible than  those  of  the  rabbit,  and  in  which  they 
abide  in  greater  safety;  not  by  exertion  of  strength, 
for  they  have  it  not,  being  truly,  as  Solomon  says,  a 
feeble  folk,  but  by  their  own  sagacity  and  judgment, 
and  are,  therefore,  justly  described  as  wise.  Lastly, 
what  leaves  the  thing  without  doubt  is,  that  some  of 
the  Arabs,  particularly  Damir,  say,  that  the  saphan 
has  no  tail  ;  that  he  is  less  than  a  cat,  and  lives  in 

vn 
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houses  ;  that  is,  not  houses  with  men,  as  there  are 
few  of  these  in  the  country  where  the  saphan  is;  but 
that  he  builds  houses,  or  nests  of  straw,  as  Solomon 
has  said  of  him,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rabbifc, 
and  rat,  and  those  other  animals  that  burrow  in  the 
ground,  who  cannot  be  said  to  build  bouses,  as  is 
expressly  said  of  the  saphan. 

Vn.  The  Mouse. — This  animal  was  declared  by 
the  Jewish  legislator  to  be  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  29), 
which  indicates  that  it  was  occasionally  adopted  as 
an  article  of  food.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
abominations  charged  upon  the  people  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  for  which  they  were  threatened  with  signal 
punishment  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  17). 

But  the  Hebrew  acbar^  which  our  version  renders 
mouse,  is  thought  to  describe  the  jerboa,  an  animal 
which  is  classed  by  the  Arabs  under  the  el  akbar, 
or  largest  of  the  mus  montanus.  It  is  found  all 
over  Africa,  Syria,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  It 
is  only  about  ^yq  inches  long,  stands  upon  its  hind 
legs,  and  rests  itself  by  sometimes  sitting  backwards, 
but  seldom  supports  itself  upon  all  its  four  legs  at 
once.  When  it  thus  stands  upright,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  compound  animal — a  rat  with  the  legs 
of  a  bird,  in  the  flying  posture.  Its  fore-feet  are  so 
extremely  short,  that  they  are  only  used,  like  the 
ape  and  the  squirrel's,  as  hands  to  convey  its  food  to 
its  mouth,  and,  like  the  rabbit,  to  dig  a  subterrane- 
ous habitation  ;  but  the  hind-legs  are  long,  and  so 
very  nimble,  that  it  hops  like  a  bird,  and  with  so 
much  activity,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  run  down  by  a 
greyhound. 

VIII.  The  Bat.—  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  bat 
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tea  "  the  flier  in  duskiness,"  i.  e.  the  evening. 
ras  similarly  named  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
18.  In  Deut.  xiv.  18,  19,  it  is  well  described  : 
►reover  the  bat,  and  every  creeping  thing  that 
t,  is  unclean  to  you  :  they  shall  not  be  eaten." 
lis  singular  creature  possesses  properties  that 
ect  it  with  both  beasts  and  birds,  and  it  has 
variously  placed  in  systems  of  natural  history, 
3  now  made  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  animal 
3,  to  which  the  bringing  forth  of  its  young  alive, 
lair  and  its  teeth,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  its  ha- 
les and  conformation,  evidently  entitle  it. 
iring  the  entire  winter,  the  bat  conceals  itself, 
does,  also,  during  the  daytime  even  in  summer, 
r  venturing  out,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
evening,  in  order  to  supply  itself  with  food, 
usual  place  in  which  it  takes  up  its  abode  is 
lollow  of  a  tree,  a  dark  cavern,  or  the  chink  of 
ruined  building,  of  which  it  seems  particuliarly 
This  illustrates  Isaiah  ii.  20  :  "  In  that  day, 
n  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats :"  that  is,  he  shall 
'-  his  idols  into  the  dark  caverns,  old  ruins,  or 
ate  places,  to  which  he  himself  shall  flee  for 
je;  and  so  shall  give  them  up,  and  relinquish 
to  the  filthy  animals  that  frequent  such  places, 
lave  taken  possession  of  them  as  their  proper 
ation. 
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DUBIOUS  ANIMALS. 


I.  The  Behemoth. — The  Hebrew  word  behe- 
moth  is  the  plural  of  behemeh,  "  a  beast  or  brute, 
and  we  take  it  as  denoting  beasts  in  general,  leaving 
the  nature  of  the  particular  animal  to  be  determined 
by  the  annexed  description.     Clodius,  as  quoted  by 
Scott,  remarks  that  the  plural  number  was  some* 
times  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  denote  greatness  and 
pre-eminence.       So    that  behemoth    is   "  the  great 
beast."     The  majority  of  wi'iters,  however,  concur 
in  regarding  the  word  as  a  singular  noun,  with  the 
Egyptian  termination,  designating  some  particular 
animal ;    and    the  hippopotamus   and  the  elephant 
have  both  been  considered  as  entitled  to  that  rank 
in   the    animal   creation  which    is    assigned  to  the 
behemoth.       Franzius,    Bruce,    Pfeiffer^    Schultens, 
Michaelis,  and  Scott,  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter ; 
but  Scheuchzer,    Shaw,   Taylor,  and  especially  the 
profoundly-learned  Bochart,  have  determined  for  the 
former. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor  has  remarked,  that  "  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  has  evidently  taken  great 
pains  in  delineating  highly-finished  and  poetical 
pictures  of  two  remarkable  animals,  behemoth  and 
leviathan^  which  he  reserves  to  close  his  descriptions 
of  animated  nature,  and  with  which  he  terminates 
the  climax  of  that  discourse  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Almighty.    (Job  xl.)  .  .  .  The  leviathan 
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described  at  a  still  greater  length  than  the  behe- 
)th;  and  the  two  evidently  appear  to  be  presented 
companions;  to  be  reserved  as  fellows  and  associ- 
?8."  Mr.  Taylor  then  proceeds  to  enquire  what 
re  the  creatures  most  likely  to  be  companionised 
d  associated  in  early  ages,  and  in  countries  border- 
l  on  Egypt,  where  the  scene  of  this  poem  is 
iced;  and  from  the  "  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum," 
3  "  Praenestine  Pavement,"  and  the  famous  "  Statue 
the  Nile,"  he  shows  these  to  have  been  the  croco- 
e — ^now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  leviathan, 
1  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horse.  We  may,  then, 
iclude  that  this  association  was  not  rare  or  un- 
nmon,  but  that  it  was  the  customary  manner  of 
Dking,  and,  consequently,  of  speaking,  in  ancient 
tes,  and  in  the  countries  where  these  creatures 
re  native.  We  may  add,  that,  being  well-known 
Egypt,  and  being,  in  some  degree,  popular  objects 
Egyptian  pride,  distinguished  natives  of  that 
ntry,  for  their  magnitude  and  character,  they 
Id  not  escape  the  notice  of  any  curious  naturalist 
vriter  on  natural  history;  so  that  to  suppose  they 
e  omitted  in  this  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  would 
;o  suppose  a  blemish  in  the  book,  implying  a 
ciency  in  the  author;  and  if  they  are  inserted,  no 
}r  description  can  be  that  of  the  hippopotamus.* 
n  ver.  17,  18,  the  sacred  writer  conveys  a  strik- 

idea  of  the  bulk,  vigour,  and  strength  of  the 
3moth: — "Hemoveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar;  the 
ws  of  his  thighs  are  interwoven  together;  his 

are  as  strong   pieces  of  copper;  his  backbone 

bars  of  iron." 

'he  idea  of  his  prodigious  might  is  increased  by 
account  given  of  his  bones,  which  are  compared 
*  "  Fragments  to  Calmet,"  No.  65. 
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to  strong  pieces  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  His 
prodigious  strength,  his  impenetrable  skin,  the  vast 
opening  of  his  mouth,  his  portentous  voracity,  the 
whiteness  and  hardness  of  his  teeth,  his  manner  of 
life,  spent  with  equal  ease  in  the  sea,  on  the  land,  of 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Nile, — equally  claim  our  admi- 
ration, and  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  "  the  chief 
of  the  ways  of  God."  Nor  is  he  less  remarkable  for 
his  sagacity;  of  which  two  instances  are  recorded  by 
Pliny  and  Solinus.  After  he  has  gorged  himself 
with  corn,  and  begins  to  return  with  a  distended 
belly  to  the  deep,  with  averted  steps  he  traces  a  great 
many  paths,  lest  his  pursuers,  following  the  lines  of 
one  plain  track,  should  overtake  and  destroy  him 
while  he  is  unable  to  resist.  The  second  instance  is 
not  less  remarkable:  when  he  has  become  fat  with 
too  much  indulgence,  he  reduces  his  obesity  by 
copious  bleedings,  searching  for  newly  cut  reeds,  or 
sharp  pointed  rocks,  and  rubbing  himself  against 
them  till  he  makes  a  sufficient  aperture  for  the  blood 
to  flow.  When  he  has  lost  a  sufficient  quantity,  he 
closes  the  wound  by  rolling  himself  in  the  mud. 

The  sacred  writer  adds, — "  If  the  stream  rage,  he 
recoileth  not;  he  is  unmoved,  though  Jordan  rush 
against  his  mouth.^^  What  an  idea  this  conveys  of 
the  prodigious  strength  of  behemoth!  He  is  unmoved 
at  the  sudden  rise  of  the  river,  and  quietly  resists  the 
violence  and  rapidity  of  the  stream. 

II.  The  Leviathan. — The  word  leviathan  occurs 
only  in  four  passages  of  Scriplure,  in  addition  to 
that  very  sublime  description  which  is  furnished  of 
the  creature  to  which  the  appellation  is  given,  in  the 
forty-first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job — a  description 
in  the  highest  degree  poetical^  and  in  the  minutest 
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ar  just.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ay  denote  almost  any  huge  monster.  In  Isa. 
,  where  it  is  called  the  "  piercing  serpent," 
68  the  aphophisy  or  great  serpent  of  Egypt; 
Ps.  civ.  26,  some  whale  seems  to  be  intended, 
ranslators  have  taken  the  word  to  denote  in 
y-first  chapter  of  Job.  It  is  now  pretty  well 
however,  that  it  is  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile 
lere  described. 

description  of  the  beast  commences  at  the 
verse,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  classed 
ae  different  heads  of,  (1.)  his  parts  ;  (2.)  his 
ight ;  (3.)  his  well-armed  make.  Of  these, 
t  and  the  third  describe  him  as  truly  as  a 
st  would  do.  The  second  part  magnifies  him 
3d.  '*  Behold  leviathan !  whom  thou  leadest 
•^ith  a  hook,  or  a  rope  which  thou  fixest  upon 
it.^^  Herodotus  states  that  one  of  the  modes 
3h  it  was  occasionally  taken,  in  his  time,  was 
ns  of  a  hook,  baited  with  a  dog's  chine,  and 
into  the  midst  of  the  river,  the  crocodile, 
swallowed  which,  was  drawn  on  shore,  and 
hed.  "  Hast  thou  put  a  ring  in  his  nose, 
;ed  his  cheek  through  with  a  clasp?*'  asks  the 
writer,  and  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that 
rs  to  the  manner  of  muzzling  the  beast,  so  as 
ble  to  lead  him  about,  by  a  hook  or  ring  in  the 
,  as  is  threatened  to  Pharaoh,  under  the 
I  of  the  crocodile  (Ezek.  xxix.  4).  But  Mr. 
iart  thinks  the  words  to  be  expressive  of  orna- 
and  says,  "  this  second  verse  may  be  con- 
as  expressive  of  leviathan  led  about,  not  as  a 
)ut  in  his  state  of  divinity;  with  a  gold  ring 
.ment  at  the  nose,"  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
g  in  Egypt. 
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"  Hast  thou  filled  his  skin  with  barbed  irons,  or  his 
head  witK  harpoons?"  asks  the  sacred  writer.  His  skin 
is  so  impenetrable  that  the  attempt  to  wound  him 
with  missile  weapons  is  ridiculed.  "  Make  ready  thy 
hand  against  him.  Dare  the  contest;  be  firm.  Be* 
hold!  the  hope  of  him  is  vain;  it  is  dissipated  even 
at  his  appearance."  The  hope  of  mastering  him  is 
absurd.  So  formidable  is  his  very  appearance,  that 
the  resolution  of  his  opposer  is  weakened,  and  his 
courage  daunted. 

Presently  the  poet  enters  upon  a  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  admirably  pairs  with  the  detailed  picture 
of  the  war-horse  and  the  behemoth.  Nor  does  he 
descend  from  the  dignity  he  had  hitherto  supported 
by  representing  the  great  Creator  as  displaying 
His  own  wonderful  work,  and  calling  upon  man  to 
observe  the  several  admirable  particulars  in  its  for- 
mation, that  he  might  be  impressed  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  power  of  his  Maker: — 

"  Who  will  strip  off  the  covering  of  his  armour? 
Against  the  doubling  of  his  nostrils,  who  will  ad- 
vance?    The  doors  of  his  face  who  will  tear  open? 
The  rows  of  his  teeth  are  terror:  the  plates  of  hifi 
scales  triumph!     His  body  is  like  embossed  shields; 
they  are  joined  so  close  one  upon  another,  the  very 
air  cannot  venture  between  them;  each  is  inserted 
into   its  next;    they    are  compact,   and    cannot   be 
separated.^'     Now  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  is  very 
large;  and  the  apparatus  of  teeth  perfectly  justifies 
this  formidable  description.   The  indissoluble  texture, 
and  the  largeness  of    the  scales  with  which  he  is 
covered,  are  represented  by  the  powerful  images  of 
these  verses. 

"  His  snortings  are  the  radiance  of  light;  and  his 
ejes  as  the  glancing  of  the  dawn."     Schultens  re- 
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:s,  that  amphibious  animals,  the  longer  time  they 
their  breath  under  water,  respire  so  much  the 
strongly  when  they  begin  to  emerge;  and  the 
h,  confined  for  a  length  of  time,  effervesces  in 
a  manner,  and  breaks  forth  so  violently,  that 
appear  to  vomit  forth  flames.  The  eyes  of  the 
tdile  are  small,  but  they  are  said  to  be  extremely 
ing  out  of  the  water.  Hence,  the  Egyptians  com- 
g  its  eyes,  when  it  first  emerged  out  of  the  water, 
8  sun  rising  firoin  out  of  the  sea,  in  which  he 
supposed  to  set,  made  the  hieroglyphic  of 
se. 

Trom  out  of  his  mouth  issue  flashes;  sparks  of 
itream  out;  from  his  nostrils  bursteth  fume,  as 
the  rush-kindled  oven;  his  breath  kindleth  coals; 
g  fire  spreadeth  at  his  presence."  Here  the 
are  is  described  in  pursuit  of  his  prey  on  the 
His  mouth  is  then  open.  His  breath  is 
T^n  out  with  prodigious  vehemence;  it  appears 
smoke,  and  is  heated  to  that  degree  as  to  seem  a 
ig  fire.  The  images  which  the  sacred  poet 
are  indeed  very  strong  and  hyperbolical;  but 
are  similar  to  those  in  Psalm  xviii.  8:  "There 
a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his 
hi  devoured;  coals  were  kindled  by  it." 
le  maketh  the  main  to  boil  as  a  cauldron;  he 
ith  up  the  tide  as  a  perfume.  Behind  him 
reth  a  pathway;  the  deep  is  embroidered  with 
"  To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  force  of  this 
ire,  the  poet  describes  the  efiect  of  his  motion 
3  water.  When  a  large  crocodile  dives  to  the 
m,  the  violent  agitation  of  the  water  may  be 
'  compared  to  liquor  boiling  in  a  cauldron.  When 
ming  upon  the  surface,  he  cuts  the  water  like  a 
and  makes  it  white  with  foam;  at  t\i^  ^^\si^ 
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time  his  tail,  like  a  rudder,  causes  the  waves  behind 
him  to  froth  and  to  sparkle  like  a  trail  of  light. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  of  more  references,  but 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  inspired  descrip- 
tion of  the  wonderful  animal  is  such  that  it  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  iind  a  description  so 
admirably  sustained  in  any  language  of  any  age  or 
country.  The  whole  appears  to  be  of  a  piece,  wid 
equally  excellent. 

To  "  stir  up  or  awake  leviafhan  "  is  represented, 
in  chap.  xli.  8 — 10  of  the  same  book,  to  be  inevit- 
able destruction.  It  was  natural  to  mention  such 
a  terrible  casualty  in  the  strongest  terms  of  abhor- 
rence, and  to  lament  those  who  so  miserably  perished 
with  the  most  bitter  imprecations  on  the  disastrous 
day.  Job  calls  for  the  assistance  of  such  language, 
to  execrate  the  fatal  night  of  his  nativity. 

By  the  term  leviathan,  in  Psalm  Ixxiy.  14,  we 
may  suppose  Pharaoh  to  be  represented,  as  a  king 
of  Egypt  is  called  by  Ezekiel  (chap.  xxix.  3)  "  the 
great  dragon  [or  crocodile]  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  the  rivers." 

m.  TfiB  Unicobn. — The  animal  designated  the 
unicorn,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  not 
certainly  known.  The  oryx,  a  species  of  the  wild 
goat ;  the  urus,  a  species  of  the  wild  bull  ;  a  species 
of  the  antelope  or  deer;  and  the  single  and  double 
horned  rhinoceros,  have  each  had  their  advocates, 
as  being  the  reem  of  sacred  writ.  But  while  there 
are  points  of  resemblance  between  the  reem,  as 
described  in  Scripture,  and  each  of  these  animals, 
there  are  considerations  that  seem  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  any  of  them  is  the  same  animal  as 
that  Bpoken  of  by  the  sacred  penman. 
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The  first  allnsion  to  the  reem  is  in  the  reply  of 
Balaam  to  Balak,  when  importuned  bj  the  terriiied 
king  to  cnrse  the  invading  armies  of  Israel :  '*  God 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath  as  it  were  the 
strength  of  an  unicorn"  (reem)  (Numb,  xxiii.  22  ; 
xxiy.  8).  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  reem 
was  conceived  to  possess  very  considerable  power. 
With  this  idea  corresponds  the  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  the  prophet  associates  him  with  other  power- 
ful animals,  to  symbolise  the  leaders  and  princes  of 
the  hostile  nation  that  was  destined  to  desolate  his 
country  :  ^'  And  the  unicorns  shall  come  down  with 
them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls  ;  and  their 
land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood,  and  their  dust 
made  fat  with  fatness"  (chap,  xxxiv.  7).  From 
the  book  of  Job  we  learn,  that  it  was  not  only  an 
animal  of  considerable  strength,  but  also  an  animal 
of  a  very  fierce  and  intractable  disposition  :  *'  Will 
the  unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy 
crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band 
in  the  furrow  ?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after 
thee  ?  Wilt  thou  trust  him,  because  his  strength  is 
great  ?  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to  him  ?  Wilt 
thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed, 
and  gather  it  into  thy  barn  ?"  (chap,  xxxix.  9 — 12). 
Another  particular  we  collect  from  Psalm  xcii.  10, 
namely,  that  the  animal  possesses  a  single  horn,  and 
that  in  an  erect  posture,  unlike  other  horned  animals: 
"My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  an 
nnicom ;"  while  it  is  evident  from  the  following 
passage,  that  it  was  sometimes  found  with  more 
horns  than  one.  "  His  [Joseph's]  horns  are  like 
the  horns  of  an  unicorn  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  These 
are  all  the  passages,  except  two,  in  which  the  reem 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  :  they  are  Psalms  xxii.  21, 
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and   xxix.    6  ;  but   we  are    unable    to  gather  any 
additional  information  from  them. 

Mr.  Bruce  takes  the  reem'  to  be  the  rhinoceros^ 
for  the  following  reasons  : — The  derivation  of  the 
word,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Ethiopic,  seems  to  be 
from  erectness  or  standing  straight ;  and  the  horn 
of  the  rhinoceros,  alone,  is  erect  or  perpendicular  to 
the  osfrontisy  with  which  it  stands  at^right  angles, 
thereby  possessing  a  greater  purchase  or  power,  as 
a  lever,  than  any  horn  could  possibly  have  in  any 
other  position.     This  situation  of  the  horn  is  very 
happily  alluded  to  in  the  passage  :  "My  horn  shalt 
thou   exalt  like  the  horn  of  a  reem"   (Psalm  xcii. 
10).     And  the  horn  here  alluded  to  is  not  wholly 
figurative,   but  was  really  an    ornament   worn  by 
great  men   in   the  days   of  victory,  preferment,  or 
rejoicing,    when    they   were    annointed    with   new, 
sweet,  or   fresh  oil :  a  circumstance  which  David 
joins  with  that  of  erecting  the  horn. 

Next  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  said  to 
be  the  most  powerful  of  animals.  The  elephant, 
the  boar,  and  the  buffalo,  are  obliged  to  strike 
transversely  with  their  weapon  ;  but  the  rhinoceros, 
from  the  situation  of  his  horn,  employs  all  his  force 
with  every  blow ;  so  that  the  tiger  will  more 
willingly  attack  any  other  animal  of  the  forest  than 
one  whose  strength  is  so  justly  employed.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  force  which  this  terrible  animal  has  to 
apprehend,  being  defended  on  every  side  by  a  thick 
horny  hide,  which  the  claws  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger 
are  unable  to  pierce,  and  armed  before  with  a 
weapon  that  the  elephant  does  not  choose  to  oppose. 
Travellers  have  assured  us,  that  the  elephant  is 
often  found  dead  in  the  forest,  pierced  with  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
BIRDS. 

STRUCTUBE  AKD  8AOACITY  OF  BIBD8. 

The  first  thing   that  claims    our    attention   is  the 
structure  of  the  feathered  tribes.     In  a  comparative 
view  with  man,  their  formation 'seems  much  ruder 
and  more  imperfect  ;  and  they  are  in  general  found 
incapable  of  the  docility  even  of  quadrupeds.     To 
these,  however,  they  hold  the  next  rank.     They  far 
surpass  fishes  and  insects,  both  in  the  structure  of 
their    bodies,    and   in    their    sagacity.     The   whole 
body  is  shaped  in  the  most  convenient  manner  for 
making  its  way  through   the   air,  being,  as  Mr.  Ray 
observes,  constructed  very  near  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
form  of  least  resistance.     It  is  neither  very  massive, 
nor  equally  substantial  in  all  its  parts  ;  and,  being 
designed  to  rise  in  the  air,  is  capable  of  expanding  a 
surface  large  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  The  body  is 
so  formed  as  easily  to  pierce  and  make  its  way  through 
the    air,   gradually  increasing    in    bulk,   till  it   has 
acquired  its  just  dimensions,  and  then  falling  off  in 
an  expansive  tail.     The  motion  of  birds  being  two- 
fold, walking  and  flying,   they   are   provided   with 
legs,  at  once  wonderfully  contrived  to   walk  with, 
and  to  raise  them  like  a  spring  for  their  flight;  wings 
to  buoy  them  up,  and  waft  them   along  ;  and  a  tail 
to  keep  them  steady  in  the  air,  assist  them  in  their 
evolutions,  and  direct  them  in  their  course. 
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Although  the  feathery  covering  of  birds  is  admi- 
rably constructed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy,  their 
wings  are  furnished  with  great  strength  ;  and  by 
these  they  are  enabled  to  impel  themselves  forward 
with  an  inconceivable  rapidity.  To  fit  them  the 
better  for  their  flight,  the  feathers  are  disposed  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  lying  one  way  ;  and,  that 
they  may  glide  more  smoothly  along,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  gland  situated  on  the  rump,  from 
which  they  occasionally  press  out  oil  with  the  bill, 
and  anoint  the  feathers. 

The  beak  or  bill  is  a  curious  piece  of  art,  formed 
of  a  hard  horny  substance,  constructed  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner  for  piercing  the  air.  Their 
ears  stand  not  out  from  their  head  to  retard  their 
flight  ;  and  their  eyes  are  placed  in  such  situations 
as  to  take  in  nearly  a  hemisphere  on  either  side. 
They  have  no  teeth;  but  those  of  the  granivorous 
kind  are  provided  with  two  stomachs,  in  one  of 
which  the  food  is  softened  and  macerated  before 
it  enters  the  other  to  be  completely  digested.  Being 
often  employed  in  traversing  the  upper  regions, 
where  they  would  be  much  incommoded  did  they 
bring  forth  their  young  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds, 
their  mode  of  generating  is  wisely  made  to  differ, 
and  their  offspring  are  produced  by  means  of  eggs. 
In  the  speedy  growth  of  young  birds,  by  which  they 
acquire  a  degree  of  strength  and  size,  so  as  to  be 
able  early  to  provide  for  themselves,  we  have  also 
an  instance  of  the  tender  care  of  Providence. 

What  unseen  power  inspires  these  little  creatures 
with  "the  passion  of  the  groves,"  at  the  most  fit  season 
for  forming  their  alliances;  that  is,  when  the  genial 
temper  of  the  weather  covers  the  trees  with  leaves, 
and  the  fields  with  grass,  and  produces  such  swarms 
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of  insects  for  the  support  of  their  future  progeny? 
And  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  no  sooner  is  the  con- 
nubial league  formed,  than  the  little  warblers  imme- 
diately set  about  building  their  nests,  and  making 
preparation  for  their  tender  offspring  ?  In  the 
building  of  their  nests,  what  art  and  ingenuity  are 
displayed  I  Whether  they  are  constructed  from  the 
collected  portions  of  clay  and  mortar,  or  from  the 
more  light  materials  of  moss  and  straw,  they  con- 
trive to  mould  them  into  the  most  convenient  forms, 
and  to  give  them  a  durability  proportionate  to  their 
i^ants.  Nor  is  the  wonder  less,  that  birds  of  the 
same  kind,  however  widely  separated,  should  all  fol- 
low the  same  order  of  architecture  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  habitations.  Hatch  a  crow  under  a 
hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its  own 
kind ;  still,  the  nest  it  makes  will  be  the  same,  to 
the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  other  nests  of  the 
same  species  !  Each,  too,  makes  choice  of  the  situa- 
tion most  Suitable  to  its  kind  ;  and  all  agree  in 
laying  as  many  eggs  as  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  their 
species,  yet  no  more  than  they  can  conveniently 
hatch  and  bring  up. 

In  the  incubation,  with  what  patience  do  these 
little  creatures  sit  on  their  eggs  when  necessary,  till 
the  young  are  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  then  how 
officious  in  assisting  the  little  prisoners  to  escape  ! 
With  what  inimitable  care  do  they  afterwards  watch 
over  and  provide  for  their  brood,  until  they  are 
capable  of  providing  for  themselves;  and  with  what 
scrupulous  exactness,  during  this  period,  do  they 
distribute  to  each  its  allotted  portion  of  food ! 

"  What  is  this  Mighty  Breath !  ye  sages  say, 
That  in  a  powerTul  language,  lelt,  not  heard, 
Instructs  the  fowl  of  heaven  ? — What,  hut  God, — 
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Inspiring  God !  who,  boundless  Spirit  all. 
And  unremitting  energy,  pervades, 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole ! " 

These  obseryations  are  applicable  to  the  feathery 
tribes  in  general ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  few  of  the  different  species,  we  shall 
observe  that  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God 
are  no  less    conspicuous.     How   wonderful   is  the 
migration  of  some  birds  —  that  surprising  instinct 
by  which  "the  stork  in  the  heavens   knoweth  her 
appointed  times,"  and  "  the  turtle,  and  the  crane  and 
the  swallow  observe  the   time   of  their  coming!'* 
(Jeremiah   viii.  7). 

These  are  a  few  of  the  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  which  this  part  of  creation  exhibits ; 
but,  few  as  they  are,  they  are  sufficient  to  excite  our 
admiration,  and  inspire  us  with  sentiments  of  adoring 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  being. 

The  common  name  for  a  bird  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  is  tzephury  the  rapid  mover y  or  hurrier ; 
a  name  very  expressive  of  these  volatile  creatures. 
A  more  general  and  indefinite  name,  is  ouph,  a  flier; 
but  this  appellation  denotes  everything  that  flies, 
whether  bird  or  insect.  It  is  frequently  translated 
''  fowl  "  in  the  English  Bible.  A  bird  of  prey  is 
called  oith,  a  rusher,  from  the  impetuosity  with  which 
It  rushes  upon  its  prey.  In  several  of  the  passages 
where  It  occurs  our  translators  have  rendered  its 
plural  form  by  "  fowls." 

The  number  of  birds  already  known,  amounts,  we 
believe,  to  between  three  and  four  thousand.  To 
distinguish  the  different  kinds  from  each  other,  and 

the  atta:inment7  when   mX  ^^"^^^^/^^  ^^^  P^^^^T 
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labour.  LinnaBns  divides  all  birds  into  six  classes, 
namely,  birds  of  the  rapacious  kind — ^birds  of  the 
pie  Itind — birds  of  the  poultry  kind — birds  of  the 
sparrow  kind — birds  of  the  duck  kind — and  birds 
of  the  crane  kind.  The  first  four  comprehend  the 
various  kinds  of  land  birds ;  the  last  two,  those  that 
belong  to  water. 

From  the  Hebrew  Legislator,  who  had  issued  the 
strictest  injunctions  on  the  subject  of  animals,  clean 
^d  unclean,  we  might  naturally  expect  directions 
dually  strict  respecting  birds;  a  class  no  less  distin- 
guished among  themselves  by  their  qualities  and  modes 
0^  life.    But  here  his  animal  characteristics,  derived 
from  the  feet,  failed;  nor  was  it  easy  to  ^x  on  marks 
^^iich  should,  in  every  instance,  guide  the  learned 
^^  the  unlearned,  the  country  rustic  and  the  respec- 
teWe  citizen.     Hence,  there  is  not,  in  the  Mosaic 
wistitutes,    any   reference  to    conformation,    as    the 
^^uns  of   distinguishing  birds  into   clean    and  un- 
c^^an,   lawful  and  unlawful  ;    a  list  of  exceptions 
fonns  the   sacred  directory,   and  certain  kinds  are 
forbidden,  without  a  word  concerning  those  that  are 
allowed. 

I.    AIR    BIRDS. 

L  The  Eagle. — By  the  Hebrews,  the  eagle  was 
called  nesker,  the  lacerator  ;  and  as  it  is  eminent  for 
rapacity,  and  tearing  its  prey  into  pieces^  the  pro- 
priety of  the  designation  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  eagle  described  by 
naturalists,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
nesker  comprehends  more  than  one  of  them,  but  the 
allusions  seem  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  griffon 
vulture,  or  great  vulture,  which  is  very  frequent 
in  Palestine. 
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Of  all  known  birds,  the  eagle  not  only  flifts 
highest,  but  also  with  the  greatest  rapidily ;  an( 
this  circumstance  there  are  several  striking  alius 
in  the  sacred  volume:  "The  Lord  shall  bring  a  m 
against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  eartl 
swift  as  the  eagle  flieth"  (Deut.  xxviii.  49). 
march  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem,  is 
dieted  in  the  same  terms  :  "  Behold,  he   shall  ( 
up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariots  as  a  whirlwind 
horses  are  swifter  than  eagles  "  (Jer.  iv.  13) ; 
also  his    invasion  of  Moab:    "For  thus  saiti 
Lord,  Behold,  he  shall  fij  as  an  eagle,  and 
spread  his  wings  over  Moab  "  (chap,  xlviii.  40) 
he  shall  settle  down  on  the  devoted  country,  i 
eagle  over  its  prey.    (See  also  Lam.  iv.  19; 
viii.  1;  Hab.  i.  8). 

In  general,  these  birds  are  found  in  mounta 
and  ill-peopled  countries,  and  breed  among 
loftiest  cliffs.  Hence  the  sublime  languag 
Obadiah,  in  allusion  to  the  pride  and  degradati 
Moab:  "  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle 
though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  tl 
will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord" 
4);  and  also  of  Jeremiah,  with  reference  tc 
neighbouring  country  of  Edom  :  "  Thy  terribl 
has  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thine  hean 
thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
boldest  the  height  of  the  hiU;  though  thou  shoi 
make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will 
thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord "  (ch. 
lb).  Instead  of  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  the 
sometimes  chooses  the  lofty  cedar  as  the  place  i 
residence;  a  circumstance  not  overlooked  ii 
sacred  volume  :  «  A  great  eagle  with  great  ^ 
long^  winged,  full   of   feathers,    which   had   d 
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colours,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest 
branch  of  the  cedar  "  (Ezekiel  xvii.  3) . 

The  eagle,  it  is  said,  lives  to  a  great  age ;  and, 

like  other  birds  of  prey,  sheds  his  feathers  in  the 

beginning  of  spring.     After  this  season,  he  appears 

with  fresh  strength  and  vigour,   and   his  old  age 

assumes  the  appearance  of  youth.     To   this  David 

alludes  when  gratefully  reviewing  the  mercies  of 

Jehovah  (Ps.  ciii.  5):  as  does  the  prophet,  also,  when 

describing  the  renovating  and  quickening  influences 

of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Isaiah  xl.  31).     It  has  been 

supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  moulting 

of  the  eagle  in  Micah's  charge  to  the  people,   to 

moum  deeply,  because  of  the  judgments  of  God: 

Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for   thy   delicate 

children;  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle"  (Micah 

^'  16);  but  the  allusion  is  to  the  natural  baldness  of 

this  species  of  the  bird.  The  direction  of  the  prophet 

^8  to   a    token    of    mourning,   which   was   usually 

assumed  by  making  bald  the  crown  of  the  head; 

here,  however,  it  was  to  be  enlarged,  extended,  as 

the  baldness  of  the  eagle.     Exactly  answering  to 

this  idea,  is  Mr.  Bruce's  description  of  the  head  of 

the  "  golden   eagle  : "  the  crown  of  his  head   was 

bare   or    bald;    so    was    the  fronts  where  the    bill 

and  skull  joined.     The  meaning    of   the  prophet, 

therefore,   seems  to  be,  that   the    people  were  not 

to  content   themselves  with  shaving  the  crown  of 

the    head,  merely,    as  on   ordinary  occasions,  but, 

under  this  special  visitation  of  retributive  justice, 

they   were  to  extend  the  baldness  over  the  entire 

head. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  the 
intimate  acquaintance  which  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job  displays  with  many  parts  of  animated  nature. 
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His  account  of  the  eagle  is  characterised  bj  great 
accuracy  and  beauty  (ch.  xxxix.  27 — 30). 

In  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  there  is  a  beautiful  comparison 
of  the  care  and  paternal  affection  of  the  Deity  for 
His  people,  with  the  natural  tenderness  of  the  eagle 
for  its  young  :  "  As  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over  her  'young,  expandeth  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  beareth  them  upon  her  wings;  so 
Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no 
strange  God  with  him."  The  circumstance  of  bear- 
ing the  young  upon  her  wings,  is  alluded  to  in 
another  part  of  Scripture  (Exod.  xix.  4),  and  many 
authors  countenance  the  idea,  that  the  eagle  takes 
up  her  timid  young  ones,  and  aids  with  her  wings 
their  feeble  and  imperfect  attempts  to  fly,  till,  em- 
boldened by  her  example,  and  their  own  success,  they 
fearlessly  commit  themselves  to  the  air. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cyrus  compared  in  Isaiah 
xlvi.  11,  to  an  eagle  (so  the  word  translated  "  ravenous 
bird  "  should  be  rendered),  is  by  Xenophon  said  to 
have  had  an  eagle  for  his  ensign;  using,  without 
knowing  it,  the  identical  word  of  the  prophet,  with 
only  a  Greek  termination  to  it.  So  exact  is  the 
correspondence  between  the  prophet  and  the  historian, 
the  prediction  and  the  event. 

In  Lev.  xi.  18,  we  read  of  the  "gier-eagle" 
(Hebrew,  racham\  though,  being  associated  with 
water  birds,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  kind  of  eagle 
is  intended 

II.  The  Raven. — The  sable  colour  of  this  bird  is 
fully  recognised  in  its  Hebrew  appellation,  which  is 
taken  from  orb^  the  evening,  Bochart  has  remarked, 
that  the  colour  of  a  crow  or  raven  is  not  a  dead  but 
a  glossy  shining  black,  like  silk,  and  so  is  properly  a 
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miztare  of  darkness  and  splendonr.  Black  appears 
to  have  been  a  colour  held  in  high  estimation  bj  the 
ancients;  and  black  ejes  and  raven  locks  entered 
into  their  ideas  of  female  loveliness.  In  conformity 
with  this  opinion  is  the  declaration  of  the  spouse, 
with  reference  to  her  beloved:  "  His  pendulous  locks 
are  as  black  as  a  raven  '*  (Cant.  v.  11). 

Solomon  says,  "The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his 
father,  and  despise th  to  obey  his  mother^  the  ravens 
of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles 
shall  eat  it  *'  (Prov.  xxx.  17),  meaning,  he  who  is 
guilty  of  so  great  a  crime,  shall  be  subjected  to  an 
infamous  punishment;  he  shall  be  cast  into  the 
Galley  of  dead  bodies,  and  shall  find  no  grave,  but 
the  devouring  maw  of  the  impure  and  voracious 
niven.  The  wise  man  insinuates  that  the  raven 
makes  his  first  and  keenest  attack  on  the  eye;  which 
perfectly  corresponds  with  his  habits,  for  he  always 
begins  his  banquet  with  that  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  said  by  naturalists,  that  the  ravens  drive  out 
their  young  ones  early  from  the  nest,  and  oblige 
them  to  seek  food  for  their  own  sustenance.  It  is  to 
this  fact,  probably,  that  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he 
says,  "  The  Lord  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to 
the  young  ravens  which  cry"  (Psalm  cxlvii.  9); 
and  Job:  "  Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food, 
when  his  young  ones  cry  unto  God,  wandering  for 
want  of  meat?"  (ch.  xxxviii.  41). 

m.  The  Dove. — The  dove,  which  is  used  in 
Scripture  as  the  symbol  of  simplicity,  innocence,  and 
fidelity,  furnishes  the  sacred  writers  with  many 
beautiful  allusions.  From  the  earliest  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv. 
9) ;  and  in   the  Mosaic  ritual  it  is  repeatedly  pre- 

\^1 
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scribed  for  this  use.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature,  and  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of  its 
wings,  and  the  rich  golden  hues  which  adorn  its 
neck,  the  inspired  Psalmist  has  been  thought  to 
allude  in  these  elegant  strains:  "  Though  ye  have 
lien  among  the  pots,  ye  shall  be  as  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with 
yellow  gold  "  (Psalm  Ixviii.  13). 

Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  ravages  which  would 
be  committed  in  Judea  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  says, 
"  The  land  is  desolate  because  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
oppressor  [dove]."  And  again,  "  Let  us  go  to  our  own 
people  to  avoid  the  sword  of  the  dove:"  and,  in 
another  place,  "They  shall  flee  every  one,  for  fear  of 
the  sword  of  the  dove."  Each  of  these  places  is 
intelligible,  by  supposing  that  the  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans is  referred  to,  who  bore  a  dove  on  his  ensigns, 
in  memory  of  Semiramis. 

The  surprising  brightness  of  the  dove's  eye,  and 
the    simplicity    and  chastity  of  her  look,  which  is 
directed  only  to  her  mate,  are  selected  by  the  Spirit 
of    God   to    express  the   purity   and  fidelity   of  a 
genuine  believer:  "Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love; 
behold,  thou  art  fair;  thou  hast  dove's  eyes"  (Cant, 
i.  15) — a  faithful  index  of  the  holiness  which  reigns 
within;  they  neither  court  the  notice,  nor  meet  the 
glance  of  a  strange  lord.     The  same  beautiful  image 
is  employed  to  represent  the  peerless  excellences  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  particularly  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  which  are  ever  exercised  for  the 
good  of  his  people  which  are  pure  and  holy,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  every  saint,  as  in  their  own 
nature,  ineffably  precious  and  lovely  :  "  His  eyes  are 
as  the  eyes  of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters,  washed 
with  milk  and  fitly  set'^  (Cant.  v.  12).     The  eyes  of 
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a  dove,  always  brilliant  and  lovely,  kindle  with 
peculiar  delight  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  brook,  for 
this  is  her  favourite  haunt;  here  she  loves  to  wash, 
and  to  quench  her  thirst.  But  the  inspired  writer 
seems  to  intimate  that,  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
rivulet,  she  delights  especially  in  those  places  which 
are  watered  with  numerous  streams,  whose  full  flowing 
tide  approaches  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  offers 
her  an  easy  and  abundant  supply.  Her  eyes  seem 
as  if  they  were  washed  with  milk,  from  their  shining 
whiteness;  and  fitly,  or  rather  fully,  set,  like  a  gem 
set  in  gold,  neither  too  prominent  nor  too  depressed, 
but  so  formed  as,  with  nice  adaptation,  to  fill  up  the 
socket.  So  precious  and  admirably  fitted  to  the 
work  of  mediating  betweei\  God  and  man,  are  the 
excellences  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  and  man  in  one 
person,  he  is  at  once  invested  with  all  the  attributes 
of  Deity,  and  all  the  perfections  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable.  As  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  he  is 
wisdom  and  prudence  itself;  and  as  the  Son  of  man, 
he  is  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners: "  "  He  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chief  among 
ten  thousand:  yea,  he  is  altogether  lovely.'^ 

The  manners  of  the  dove  are  as  engaging  as  her 
form  is  elegant,  and  her  plumage  rich  and  beautiful. 
She  is  the  chosen  emblem  of  simplicity,  gentleness, 
chastity,  and  feminine  timidity.  Our  blessed  Lord 
alludes  with  striking  effect  to  her  amiable  temper, 
in  that  well-known  direction  to  his  disciples,  "  Be 
ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves  '^  (Matt. 
X.  16).  Wisdom,  without  simplicity,  degenerates 
into  cunning — simplicity,  without  wisdom,  into  silli- 
ness: united,  the  one  corrects  the  excess  or  supplies 
the  defects  of  the  other,  and  both  become  the  objects 
of  praise;  but  separated,  neither  the  wisdom  of  the 
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serpent,  nor  the  simplicitj  of  the  dove,  ohtains  in 
this  passage  the  Saviour's  commendation.  The 
character  which  is  compounded  of  both,  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  true  standard  of  Christian 
excellence.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  says  Paxton, 
enables  the  believer  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  error,  that,  having  proved  all  things, 
he  may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;  the  simplicity 
of  the  dove  renders  him  inoffensive  and  sincere,  that 
he  may  not  deceive  or  injure  his  neighbour.  Such 
were  the  qualities  which  the  Saviour  recommended 
to  his  followers,  and  his  apostle  wished  the  Romans 
to  obtain:  "  I  would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which 
is  good,  and  simple  concerning  evil  *'  (chap.  xvi.l9). 

The  mourning  of  the  dove  (Isaiah  xxxviii.  14; 
lix.  11)  alludes  to  the  plaintive  murmuring  of  this 
bird,  particularly  of  the  turtle-dove,  which  is  said  to 
be  disconsolate  and  to  die  with  grief  at  the  loss  of 
its  mate.  To  this  circumstance  Nahum  also  refers, 
when  predicting  the  desolation  of  Nineveh: — "Huz- 
zab  shall  be  led  away  captive;  she  shall  be  brought 
up,  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice 
of  doves  tabering  upon  their  breasts"  (chap.  ii. 7). 

The  conjugal  chastity  of  the  dove  has  been  noticed 
by  every  writer  who  has  treated  of  her  character. 
She  admits  but  of  one  mate,  to  whom  she  seems  most 
affectionately  attached,  and  from  whom  she  is  never 
known  to  separate  while  life  continues.  The  black 
pigeon,  it  is  said,  after  the  death  of  her  mate,  con- 
tinues in  a  widowed  state  for  life:  the  intense  grief 
of  the  turtle-dove  on  this  occurrence  we  have 
already  noticed.  This  may  help  to  illustrate  those 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  undivided  affec- 
tion and  indissoluble  union  which  subsist  between  the 
Saviour  and  his  church  are  represented,  under  such 
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figures  as  the  following:  ''Oh,  my  dove,  that  art  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
stairs,  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy 
voice;  for  sweet  is  thj  Yoice,  and  thj  countenance 
comely  '*  (Cant.  ii.  14).  "  Open  to  me,  my  sister, 
my  love,  my  dove,  my  undefiled  "  (chap.  v.  2).  "  My 
dove,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one  ;  she  is  the  only  one  of 
her  mother,  she  is  the  choice  one  of  her  that  bare 
her'' (chap.  vi. 9). 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  doye  is  the  chosen 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  in  the  economy 
of  grace,  is  not  only  the  messenger  of  peace  and 
joj  to  sinful  men,  but  also  the  author  of  those  gentle 
and  peaceable  dispositions  of  mind  which  charac- 
terise, in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  true  believer 
in  Christ:  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness, goodiaess,  faith  [or  fidelity], 
meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal.  v.  22). 

During  the  siege  of  Samaria,  by  Ben-hadad,  king 
of  Syria,  we  are  informed  (2  Kings  vi.  25),  that  so 
pi'cssing  was  the  famine,  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for 
fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove^s  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  what  its  name  would  seem  to  import, 
but  a  kind  of  pulse  or  pea,  which  is  common  in 
Judea,  and  to  which  the  Arabians  give  this  name. 
(See  2  Sam.  xvii.  28). 

II.    LAND    BIRDS. 

I.  The  Ostrich. — The  ostrich  is  a  native  of  only 
the  torrid  regions  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  has 
furnished  the  sacred  writers  with  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  imagery. 

Shy  and  timorous,  she  retires  from  the  cultivated 
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field,  where  she  is  disturbed  by  the  Arabian  shep- 
herds and  husbandmen,  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  Sahara,  where  she  is  reduced  to  subsist  on  a 
few  tufts  of  coarse  grass;  or  a  few  other  solitary 
plants  equally  destitute  of  nourishment,  and  in  the 
Psalmist's  phrase,  even  "  withered  before  they  are 
grown  up."  To  this  attachment  of  the  bird  to  the 
barren  solitudes  of  the  Sahara  frequent  allusions 
are  made  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  particularly  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  where  the  word  ionehf 
translated  owl  in  the  English  Bible,  ought  to  be 
rendered  ostrich.  In  the  splendid  palaces  of  Baby- 
lon, so  long  the  scenes  of  joy  and  revelry,  the  pro- 
phet foretold  that  the  shy  and  timorous  ostrich 
should  fix  her  abode  ;  than  which  a  greater  and 
more  afiecting  contrast  can  scarcely  be  presented  to 
the  mind. 

When  the  ostrich  is  provoked,  she  sometimes 
makes  a  fierce,  angry,  and  hissing  noise,  with  her 
throat  inflated  and  her  mouth  open;  when  she  meets 
with  a  timorous  adversary  that  opposes  but  a  faint 
resistance  to  her  assault,  she  chuckles  and  cackles 
like  a  hen,  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  an 
easy  conquest.  But  in  the  silent  hours  of  night 
she  assumes  a  different  tone,  and  makes  a  very  dole- 
ful and  hideous  noise,  which  sometimes  resembles 
the  roaring  of  the  lion;  at  other  times,  that  of  the 
bull  or  the  ox.  She  frequently  groans,  as  if  she 
were  in  the  greatest  agonies;  an  action  to  which 
the  prophet  beautifully  alludes :  "  I  will  make  a 
mourning  like  the  owls  [ostrich].  (Micah  i.  8.)  The 
Hebrew  name  of  the  bird  is  derived  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
may  therefore  be  attributed  with  sufficient  propriety 
to  the  ostrich,  whose  voice  is  loud  and  sonorous ; 
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especiallj,  as  the  word  does  not  seem  to  denote  any 
certain  determined  mode  of  voice  or  sound  peculiar 
to  any  one  particular  species  of  auimals,  but  one  tliat 
may  be  applicable  to  them  all.  It  cannot,  then,  but 
appear  Qioumful,  and  even  terrible,  to  those  travel- 
lers who  plunge  with  no  little  anxiety  into  those 
immense  deserts,  and  to  whom  every  living  creature, 
man  not  excepted,  is  an  object  of  fear,  and  a  cause 
of  danger. 

Not  more  disagreeable,  and  even  alarming,  is  the 
hoarse  moaning  voice  of  the  ostrich,  however,  to  the 
lonely  traveller  in  the  desert,  than  were  the  speeches 
of  Job's   friends   to  that  afflicted  man.     Of  their 
harsh  and   groundless   censures,  which  were  con- 
tinually grating  his  ears,  he  feelingly  complains  "  I 
am  a  brother  to  dragons,  and  a  companion  to  owls 
[ostriches]."    The  ostrich,  even  in  a  domestic  state, 
is  a  rude  and  fierce  animal;  and  is  said  to  point  her 
hostility,  with  particular  virulence,  against  the  poor 
and  destitute  stranger  that  happens  to  come  in  her 
way.     Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  push  him 
down  by  running  furiously  upon  him,  she  will  not 
cease  to  peck  at  him  violently  with  her  bill,  and  to 
strike  at   him  with   her  feet,   and  will  sometimes 
inflict  a  very  serious  wound.     The  dispositions  and 
behaviour  of  Job's  friends  and  domestics  were  equally 
vexatious  and  afflicting. 

Our  translators  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  vulgar  error,  that  the  ostrich  did  not  herself 
hatch  her  eggs  by  sitting  on  them,  but  left  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact. 
She  usually  sits  upon  her  eggs  as  other  birds  do; 
but  then  she  so  often  wanders,  and  so  far,  in  search 
of  food,  that  frequently  the  eggs  are  addled,  by  means 
of  her  long  absence  from  them.     To  this  we  may 
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add,  that,  when  she  has  left  her  nest,  whether 
through  fear  or  to  seek  food,  if  she  alight  upon  the 
eggs  of  some  other  ostrich,  she  sits  upon  them,  and 
is  unmindful  of  her  own. 

From  our  translation  of  a  subsequent  verse,  "  She 
is  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they 
were  not  hers,"  it  has  been  inferred,  that  she  is 
destitute  of  all  natural  affection  towards  her  young; 
but  as  Mr.  Vansittart  argues,  the  text  is  not  in- 
tended to  indicate  any  want  of  care  for  her  young; 
but  that,  as  the  eggs  are  set  upon  by  several  female 
ostriches  alternately,  the  young  are  the  joint  care 
of  the  parent  birds  without  discrimination. 

II.  The  Peacock. — The  peacock  is  a  bird  origin- 
ally of  India,  and  thence  brought  into  Persia  and 
Media.  Aristophanes  mentions  "  Persian  peacocks," 
and  Suidas   calls  the  peacock  "  the  Median  bird." 

HI.  The  Owl. — If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the 
account  of  the  ostrich,  he  will  see  that  we  have  re- 
ferred several  passages  of  Scripture  to  that  bird, 
which,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  are  interpreted 
of  the  owl.  In  addition  to  these  passages,  there  are 
others  in  which  our  version  introduces  the  owl 
without  reason,  as  the  original  writers  no  doubt  in- 
tended birds  of  another  description. 

The  race  of  owls  presents  several  varieties,  all 
equally  cruel  and  rapacious;  and  who  add  to  their 
savage  disposition  the  further  reproach  of  treachery, 
by  carrying  on  all  their  depredations  by  night. 

Predicting  the  desolation  of  Idumea,  the  prophet 

Isaiah  says,  her  palaces  shall  be  a  resting-place  for 

"  the  screech-owl  "  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  14),  whose  horrid 

and  terrifying  cry  would  form  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
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melody  of  the  harp  and  the  tabret  which  then  re- 
soanded  within  their  walls.  But  to  show,  probably, 
the  extent  and  permanency  of  that  desolation  which 
was  threatened,  the  prophet  in  the  next  verse  re- 
presents the  devoted  country  as  becoming  the  con- 
stant abode  of  birds  of  prey,  among  which  the  one 
-we  are  describing  was  to  be  found  :  ^*  There  shall 
the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch, 
and  gather  under  her  shadow." 

rV.  Thb  Partridge. — The  Hebrew  name  of  this 
bird,  ker^  was  evidently  taken  from  its  note.  Forskal 
mentions  a  partridge  whose  name  in  Arabic  is  kurr; 
and  Latham  says,  that  in  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
in  Spain,  its  name  is  churr  ;  both  taken,  no  doubt, 
like  the  Hebrew,  from  the  bird's  note. 

There  are  only  two  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  partridge  is  mentioned  ;  but  these  will  repay  an 
attentive  examination.  The  first  occurs  in  the 
history  of  David,  where  he  expostulates  with  Saul 
concerning  his  unjust  and  foolish  pursuit  of  him  : 
"  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains  " 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  20). 

The  learned  Bochart  objects  to  the  partridge  in 
this  place,  and  contends  that  the  ker  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  woodcock,  since  the  partridge  is  not  a 
mountain  bird.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  the 
partridge  which  exactly  answers  to  the  description 
of  David  ;  and  those  of  Barakonda,  in  particular, 
are  said  to  choose  the  highest  rocks  and  precipices 
for  their  residence.  The  method  by  which 
Dr.  Shaw  states  the  Arabs  to  hunt  the  partridge, 
running  in  upon  them,  and  knocking  them  down 
with  their  zerwatit/s,  or  bludgeons,"  may  suggest 
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how  Saul  hunted  David;  commg  hastily  upon  him, 
and  putting  him  up  from  time  to  time,  in  hopes  he 
should  at  length,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  it,  be 
able  to  destroy  him. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  taking  the  partridge, 
the  Arabs  use  that  mode  of  catching  them  which  is 
called  tunnelling ;  and  to  make  the  capture  the 
greater,  they  will  sometimes  place  behind  the  net  a 
cage,  with  some  tame  ones  within  it,  which,  by 
their  perpetual  chirping  and  calling,  quickly  bring 
coveys  that  are  within  hearing,  and  thereby  decoy 
great  numbers  of  them.  This  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
may  lead  us  into  the  right  interpretation  of  Ecclus. 
xi.  'JO,  which  we  render  "  like  as  a  partridge  taken 
and  kept]  in  a  cage,  so  is  the  heart  of  the  proud;" 
3ut  it  should  be,  "  Like  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  cage, 
so  is,"  etc. 

The  other  passage  in  which  the  bird  is  mentioned, 
is  Jer.  xvii.  11,  "As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs, 
and  hatcheth  them  not  ;  so  he  that  getteth  riches, 
and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of 
his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  partridge's  nest,  which  being  made  on 
the  ground,  the  eggs  are  frequently  broken  by  the 
foot  of  man,  or  other  animals,  and  she  is  often 
obliged  to  quit  them  by  the  presence  of  intruders, 
which  chills  the  eggs,  and  renders  them  unfruitful. 

V.  The  Quail. —  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  learned  men,  with  respect  to  what  creature 
is  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  we  render 
quails  (Exodus  xvi.  13),  but  which  some  think 
were  locusts.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bird, 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  on  the  other 
side,  independent  of  the  testimony  of  the  Psalmist, 
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nrliich  we  think  sboald  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 
Describing  the  merciful  interposition  of  God  in 
Debalf  of  bis  cbosen  people,  during  tbe  time  tbat 
rhey  were  wandering  in  tbe  great  desert,  this  sacred 
v^riter  refers,  in  unequivocal  language,  to  tbe  miracu- 
lous supply  of  tbe  selavim,  wbicb  be  denominates 
Peatbered  fowls, — ouph  canaph,  a  term  never  applied 
to  insects  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  26—28). 

Tbe  quail  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  about  tbe  size 
of  tbe  turtle-dove.  It  is  plentiful  near  tbe  sbores 
of  tbe  Dead  Sea  and  tbe  Jordan,  and  also  in  tbe 
desert  of  Arabia. 

II.    WATEB    BIBDS. 

I.  The  Crane. — Tbe  figure  of  tbe  crane  is  tall 
and  slender,  witb  a  long  neck,  and  long  legs.  It  is 
very  social  in  its  babits,  and  usually  lives  in  fiocks 
amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  number. 

Cranes  are  birds  of  passage,  and  tbey  are  seen  to 
depart  and  return  regularly  at  tbose  seasons  wben 
tbeir  provision  invites  or  repels  tbem.  To  tbeir 
instinctive  precaution  in  securing  tbemselves  against 
the  miseries  of  famine,  by  migrating  from  one  part 
of  tbe  eartb  to  anotber,  there  is  a  reference  in  Jer. 
viii.  7,  where  tbe  blindness  of  tbe  Jewish  nation  to 
the  indications  of  approaching  judgments  is  forcibly 
reproved  :  "  The  crane  and  tbe  swallow  observe  tbe 
time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  know  not  tbe 
judgment  of  tbe  Lord." 

II.  The  Stork. — Tbe  external  appearance  of  the 
stork  differs  little  from  that  of  the  crane,  but  its 
true  distinctions  are  to  be  taken  rather  from  its 
manner  than  its  form.  Tbe  crane  has  a  loud  piercing 
"oice;  tbe  stork  is  silent,  and  produces  no  other 
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noise  than  the  clacking  of  its  under  chap  agaiost 
the  upper:  the  crane  has  a  strange  convolution  of 
the  windpipe  through  the  breast-bone;  the  stork's 
is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  :  the  crane  feeds 
mostly  upon  vegetables  and  grain  ;  the  stork  preys 
entirely  upon  frogs,  fishes,  birds,  and  serpents:  the 
crane  avoids  towns  and  populous  places;  the  stork 
lives  always  in  or  near  them :  the  crane  lays 
but  two  eggs,  and  the  stork  generally  four- 
These  are  distinctions  fully  sufficient  to  mark 
the  species,  notwithstanding  the  similitude  of  the 
form. 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  description  of 
food  upon  which  this  bird  preys,  that  it  was  pro- 
.  hibited  as  an  article  of  food   to  the  Jewish  people 
(Lev.  xi.  19,  etc.) 

The  Hebrew  name  of  the  stork  is  strikingly  cha- 
racteristic of  its  disposition,  signifying  benignity  or 
affection,  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  as  is  attested 
by  the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses. 

To  the  protection  which  the  stork  aiFords  her 
young,  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  in  Job  xxxix. 
13:  "The  wing  of  the  ostrich  is  quivering  or  ex- 
panded; [but]  is  it  the  wing  of  the  stork  and  its 
plumage  ?"  That  is,  is  it,  like  that,  employed  in 
protecting  and  providing  for  the  creature's  offspring? 
No  :  for  "  she  (the  ostrich)  depositeth  her  eggs  in 
the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  on'  the  sand,  and  for- 
getteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  and  that  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  may  break  them."  This 
leads  us  to  notice  the  assertion  of  the  Psalmist,  that 
*'  the  fir  trees  are  the  house  of  the  stork  '*  (Ps.  civ. 
17),  a  passage  which  induced  Michaelis  to  seek  for 
the  chasideh  of  the  sacred  writer  in  some  other  bird 
than  the  stork,  "  which  makes  its  nest  on  the  tops  of 
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ses.*^  But  in  this  notion  the  German  critic  is 
Lentlj  wrong.  Doubdan,  who  is  cited  by  Harmer, 
es  that  he  saw  immense  numbers  of  these  birds 
jalilee;  and  that  in  the  evening  they  rested  on 
!8.  Shaw,  who  saw  great  numbers  of  them  about 
jnt  Carmel,  confirms  the  statement  of  Doubdau ; 
does  Barcherodde,  also,  the  writer  cited  by  Sir 
n  Hill. 

j'ike  the  crane,  the  stork  is  a  bird  of  passage  ; 
to  its  periodical  migration  the  prophet  Jere- 
h  refers  (ch.  viii.  7).  Shaw  furnishes  us  with 
roof  of  their  surprising  instinct  in  preparing  for 
ir  journey,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  "  It  is 
erved  of  the  storks,  when  they  *  know  their  ap- 
ited  time,'  that,  for  about  the  space  of  a  fortnight 
)re  they  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  they 
stantly  resort  together,  from  all  the  circumjacent 
ts,  in  a  certain  plain  ;  and  there,  forming 
mselves  once  every  day  into  a  douwanne^  or 
ncil  (according  to  the  phrase  of  these  Eastern 
Ions),  are  said  to  determine  tlie  exact  time  of 
ir  departure,  and  the  place  of  their  future  abodes." 

II.  The  Pelican. — The  Hebrew  name  of  this 
ious  bird  (a  vomiter)  is  evidently  taken  from  its 
nner  of  discharging  the  contents  of  its  bag  or 
ich,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  its  own  hunger, 
that  of  its  young;  an  action,  says  Shaw,  which 
cht  well  give  occasion  to  the  received  tradition 
I  report,  that  the  pelican  in  feeding  her  young 
reed  her  own  breast,  and  nourished  them  with 
blood. 

The  writer  of  the  hundred-and-second  Psalm 
jdes  to  the  lonely  situation  of  the  pelican  in  the 
derness,  as  illustrative  of  the  poignancy  of  his 
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own  grief,  at  witnessing  the  desolation  of  his  country, 
and  the  prostration  of  her  sacred  altars. 

rV.  The  Cormorant.  —  This  bird,    which  was 
unclean  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17), 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  Muscovy  duck,  and  may 
be  distinguished  from  all   other  birds  of  this  kind, 
by  its  four  toes  being  united  together  by  membranes, 
and  by  the  middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched,  like 
a  saw,   to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy  prey.    Its 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  sooty  blackness,  and  the 
body  thick  and  heavy,  more  inclining  in  figure  to 
that  of  the  goose  than  the  gull.     The  bill  is  straight, 
till  near  the  end,  where  the  upper  chap  bends  into  a 
hook.  But,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  heaviness  of 
its  make,  there  are  few  birds  more  powerfully  preda- 
cious than  the  cormorant.     Formed  with  the  grossest 
appetites,  this   unclean  bird  has  the  most  rank  and 
disagreeable  smell,  and  is  more  foetid,  even  when  in 
its  most  healthful  state,  than  carrion.     Its  form,  says 
an    ingenious   writer,  is  disagreeable;    its   voice  is 
hoarse  and   croaking,  and  all  its  qualities  obscene. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Milton  should  make  Satan 
personate   this  bird,   when    he  sent  him    upon  the 
basest  purposes,  to  survey  with  pain  the  beauties  of 
Paradise,    and    to  sit  on  the  tree  of  life  devising 
death.  It  has  been  remarked,  indeed,  of  our  poet,  that 
the  making  a  water-fowl  perch  on  a  tree,  implied  no 
great  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Nature.  But, 
in  vindication  of  Milton,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
Aristotle  expressly  says,  the  cormorant  is  the  only 
water-fowl  that  sits  on  trees;  so  that  our  epic  bard 
seems  to   have   been    as    deeply    versed  in  natural 
history  as  in  criticism. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FISHES. 

There  are  but  few  references  to  the  subject  of 
chthyology  in  the  inspired  writings.  The  reasons 
re  obvious  :  the  Jews  being  an  agricultural  people, 
sh  formed  no  considerable  part  of  their  food  ;  nor 
3uld  they  furnish  any  striking  objects  of  compa- 
son  or.  illustration  to  the  sacred  writers,  as  in  the 
ise  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 

The  well-known  biblical  appellations  are  dag^ 
id  tannin^  the  former  expressive  of  their  amazing 
cundity  :  and  the  latter  of  their  rapid  motion.  In 
en.  i.  21,  the  word  taninim,  rendered,  in  our 
Qglish  Bibles,  "  great  whales,"  seems  used  to 
iscribe  fish  of  the  largest  description,  without  being 
stricted  to  any  particular  species. 

There  seem  to  be  four  divisions  of  the  aquatic 
ibes,  strongly  marked  in  Nature,  which  are  usually 
lied,  the  spinous  or  bony  kind;— the  cartilaginous, 

those  which  have  gristles  instead  of  bones  ; — the 
taceous  tribe,  or  those  of  the  whale  kind; — and 
e  crustaceous,  or  shell  fish.  For  the  Mosaic  dis- 
iction  of  fishes  into  clean   and  unclean,  the  reader 

referred  to  our  "  Introduction,"  under  the  head. 
Fishes."* 

Though  fish  was  the  common  food  of  the  Egyp- 
ins,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  and  Chaeremon,  as 
oted  by  Porphyry,  that  their  priests  abstained 
)m  fish  of  all  sorts.     Hence  we  may  see  how  dis- 

*  Page  127,  Ante, 
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tressing  was  the  infliction  which  turned  the  waters 
of  the  river  into  blood,  and  occasioned  the  death  of 
the  fish  (Exod.  vii.  18—19).  Their  sacred  stream 
became  so  polluted  as  to  be  unfit  for  drink,  for 
bathing,  and  for  other  uses  of  water  to  which  they 
were  superstitiously  devoted,  (chap.  ii.  5  ;  vii.  15 ; 
viii.  '^0  ;)  and  themselves  obliged  to  nauseate  what 
v^s  the  usual  food  of  the  common  people,  and  held 
sacred  by  the  priests. 

From  Neh.  xiii.  16,  we  learn,  that  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  the  Tyrians  brought  fish  in  considerahle 
quantities  to  Jerusalem,  for  purchasing  which,  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  that  zealous  patriot  reproved  the 
elders  of  the  Jews.     As  the  people  of  Tyre  were 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  maritime  affairs,  it  is 
impossible    to    say    how    far    their   fisheries   might 
extend  ;  but  from  Le  Bruyn  we  ascertain   that  fish, 
in  large  numbers,  and  of  excellent  quality,  were  to 
be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  city. 
Nor   should  we  omit  to    notice,   in  justification  of 
John  xxi.    11,  that  the  sea  of  Tiberias  was  well 
stocked  with  fish  of  a  very  large  size.     Hasselquist, 
and   Egmont  and   Hey  man   notice  the  char  mud  or 
karmudf  which  is  common  to  this  lake  and  the  Nile, 
and  which  weighs  nearly  thirty  pounds;   and  Mr. 
Tristram  says,  "  the  density  of  shoals  of  fish  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee   can   scarcely  be  conceived   by  those 
who   have   not  witnessed  them.     Frequently,  these 
shoals  cover  an  acre  or  more  of  the  surface,  and  the 
fish,  as  they  slowly  move  along  in  masses,  are  so 
crowded,  with  their  black  fins  just  appearing  on  the 
level  of  the  water,  that  the  appearance,  at  a  little 
distance,  is  that  of  a  violent  shower  of  rain  patter- 
ing on  the  surface," 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

REPTILES. 

9IS  numerous  and  diversified  class  of  beings  is 
stinguished  by  two  appellations  in  the  sacred 
•itings  (Gen.  i.  24,  26  ;  vii.  21)  ;  the  one  being 
pressiye  of  its  motion,  that  is,  crawling  ;  and  the 
ler  of  its  abundant  production  or  increase.  Reptiles 
all  sorts,  except  those  furnished  with  wings,  were 
clean  (Lev.  xi.  41). 

There  are  several  creatures  belonging  to  the 
itile  tribes  that  appear  in  our  translation  of  the 
)le  under  names  by  which  we  never  should  be 
e  to  recognise  the  family  to  which  they  belong  ; 
ihe  tortoise,  ferret,  snail,  and  mole  ;  creatures  far 
ugh  removed  from  those  which  were  intended 
the  Jewish  legislator,  in  those  passages  of  his 
lal  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  Thus,  the 
b  or  ejab  of  Lev.  xi.  29,  which  we  call  the 
LTOiSE,  is  a  LIZARD,  Called  in  Arabic,  with  a  near 
roach  to  the  Hebrew  name,  dhab  or  dab,  agreeing 
rly  in  shape,  and  in  the  hard  pointed  annulae  or 
es  of  the  tail,  with  the  caudiverbera  or  shake  tail, 
t  is  represented  in  Gesner  and  Johnson.  With 
idea  the  Septuagint  agree,  as  does  Bochart, 
>  cites  Damir  and  Avicenna  in  his  support.  Dr. 
Tis  quotes  Jackson,  who  says,  "  The  dhab,  or 
Eirawan  lizard,  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
36  or  four  inches  broad  across  the  back.  It  is 
poisonous.  It  lays  eggs  like  the  tortoise.  It 
ery  swift,  and,  if  hunted,  will  hide  itself  in  the 
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earth,  which  it  penetrates  with  its  nose,  and  nothing 
will  extricate  it  but  digging  up  the  ground  " 

Dr.  Geddes  understands  the  Hebrew  name,  ren- 
dered FERRET  in  Lev.  xi.  30,  to  denote  the  nw<, 
and  Dr.  James  takes  it  for  the  frog;  but,  as  its 
name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  cry  it  makes,  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  the  species  of  lizard,  in  Egypt 
called  the  gecko^  which  has  some   resemblance  to 
the  chameleon.    The  head  is  almost  triangular,  and  is 
large  in  comparison  to  its  body  ;  the  eyes  are  very 
large  ;  the  tongue  flat,  covered  with  small  scales, 
and  the  end  rounded ;  the  teeth  are  sharp,  and  so 
strong  that  they  are  able  to  make  impressions  on  the 
hardest    substances,    even    on    steel.     It   is   almost 
entirely    covered   with   little    warts,   more  or  less 
rising  ;  ''the  under  part  of  the  thighs  is  furnished 
with  a  row  of  tubercles,  raised  and  grooved.     The 
feet  are  remarkable  for  oval  scales,  more   or  less 
hollowed  in  the  middle,  as  large  as  the  under  surface 
of  the  toes  themselves,  and  regularly  disposed  one 
over  another,  like  the  slates  on  a  roof.     The  tail  of 
the  gecko  is  commonly  rather  longer  than  the  body, 
though  it  is  sometimes  shorter ;  it  is  round,  thin,  and 
covered  with    circular   rings   or   bands,   formed  of 
several  rows  of  very  small  scales.     Its  colour  is  a 
clear  green,  spotted  with  brilliant  red.     The  name, 
gecko^    imitates   the  cry  of  the    animal,  which  is 
heard  especially  before  rain.     It  is  found  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,    India,    Amboyna,    etc.      It   inhabits,  by 
choice,  the  crevices  of  half  rotten  trees,  as  well  as 
humid  places  ;  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  houses, 
where  it  occasions   great  alarm,   and  where  every 
exertion  is  used  to  destroy  it  speedily,  its  bite  being 
venomous. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

SERPENTS. 

3ebrew  word,  nachash^  seems  to  be  used  by 
;red  writers  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole 
tine  genus,  as  the  Greek  ophis  is.  Dr.  Adam 
,  indeed,  has  laboured  to  prove  that  it  is  "  a 
general  term,  confined  to  no  one  sense;"  but 
empt  has  been  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
ascribed  meanings  to  the  word  in  its  simple 
^hich  are  only  true  when  applied  to  it  under 
3  modifications. 

primitive  meaning  of  the  verb,  from  which 

jbrew  name  of  the  serpent  class  of  reptiles  i» 

i,  signifies  to  view,  observe  attentively,  etc. ; 

remarkable  are  they  for  this  quality,  that  "  a 

t's  eye"  became  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks 

omans,  who  applied  it    to    those    who  view 

sharply  or   acutely.     An   ingenious  writer, 

ig  of  the   supposed  fascination  in  the  rattle- 

j  eye,  says,  "  It  is,   perhaps,  more  universal 

the  poisonous  serpents  than  is  supposed;  for 

nmon  viper  has  it." 

craft  and  subtilty  of  the  serpent  are  noticed 
pture  as  qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
every  other  beast  of  the  field  (Genesis  iii.  1; 
!W  X.  16).  Of  its  prudence  and  cunning 
nstances  might  be  adduced,  as  recorded  by 
ists;  although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
I  common  with  other  parts  of  the  creation,  it 
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has  materially  suJQTered  in  these  respects  from  the 
eiFects  of  the  curse. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
regard  this  formidable  race  with  horror,  there  have 
been  some  nations  who  held  them  in  veneration  and 
regard.  The  adoration  of  the  serpent  in  ancient 
Egypt  is  well  known  ;  as  is  that  of  the  dragon  in 
Babylon.  Herodotus  speaks  of  tame  serpents  con- 
secrated to  Jupiter,  near  Thebes;  and  w^lian,  of  a 
sacred  dragon  dedicated  to  Diana,  ia,nd  kept  in  a 
wood  in  Phrygia.  The  same  species  of  idolatry 
still  prevails  throughout  India,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  it  is  carried  to  the  most  degrading  excess. 

Calmet  has  enumerated  eleven  kinds  of  serpents, 
which  were  known  to  the  Hebrews: — 1.  Apheh, 
the  viper,  2.  Chephir,  a  sort  of  aspich^  or  a  lion, 
3.  AcsHUB,  the  aspick,  4.  Pethen,  the  flfp. 
5.  TzEBOA,  a  speckled  serpent,  called  hya^na^  by 
the  Greeks  arid  Egyptians.  6.  Tzimmaon,  accord- 
ing to  Jerom.  7.  Tzepho,  or  Tzephoni,  a  basilisK 
not  the  fabulous  cockatrice,  but  a  serpent  like  others. 
8.  Kippos,  the  acontias  or  dart,  9.  Shephiphon, 
the  cerastes,  10.  Shachal,  the  blackest  serpent, 
11.   Hkrafk,  a,  Jit/ ing  serpent. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  mentions 
the  viper  among  the  venomous  reptiles  which,  in 
extraordinary  numbers,  infested  the  land  of  Egypt 
(chap.  XXX.  6);  and  in  illustrating  the'  mischievous 
character  of  wicked  men,  and  the  ruinous  nature  of 
sin,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  dangerous  creature  again: 
"  They  hatch  cockatrice  eggs  and  weave  the  spider  s 
web  :  he  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth ;  and  that 
which  is  crushed  breaketh  out  into  a  viper."  The 
cockatrice  here  undoubtedly  means  the  viper;  for 
the  egg  of  one   creature   never   produces,  by  any 
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management,  one  of  a  different  species.  When  the 
egg  is  crashed  the  yoang  viper  is  disengaged,  and 
leaps  out  prepared  for  mischief.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  the  viper  is  not  an  oviparoas,  but  a  viviparous 
animal ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  prophet  must 
refer  te  some  other  creature.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  although  the  viper  brings  forth  its 
young  alive,  they  are  hatched  from  eggfi  perfectly 
formed  in  the  belly  of  the  mother.  Hence,  Pliny 
says  of  it,  "The  viper  alone  of  all  terrestrial  animals, 
produces  within  itself  an  egg  of  an  uniform  colour, 
and  soft  like  the  eggs  or  roe  of  fishes."  This  curious 
natural  fact  reconciles  the  statement  of  the  sacred 
writer  with  the  truth  of  natural  history.  If  by  any 
means  the  egg  of  the  viper  be  separated  from  the 
body,  the  phenomenon  which  the  prophet  mentions 
may  certainly  take  place. 

In  Genesis  xlix.  17,  the  dying  patriarch  compares 
the  Danites  to  the  shephiphon,  probably  the  cerastes, 
a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
which  lurks  in  the  sand,  and  iii  the  tracks  of  wheels  in 
the  road,  and  unexpectedly  biles  the  legs  of  animals 
as  they  pass  along. 

To  the  depraved  hearts  and  malignant  disposi- 
tions of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  both  our  Saviour 
and  John  the  Baptist  allude,  in  these  words:  **0 
generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?"  (Matthew  iii.  7);  "Ye 
serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ?"  (ch.  xxiii.  33) — Terribly 
expressive  speeches  !  A  serpentine  brood,  from  a 
serpentine  stock.  As  their  fathers  were,  so  were 
they,  children  of  the  wicked  one.  This  is  God*s 
estimate  of  a  sinner,  whether  he  wade  in  wealth  or 
soar  in  fame.     The  Jews  were  the  seed  of  the  ser- 
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pent,  who  shoald  bruise  the  heel  of  the  woman's 
seed,  and  whose  head  should  be  braised  bj  him. 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke). 

To  tread  upon  the  asp  is  attended  with  extreme 
danger;  and  to  express,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  safety  which  the  godly  man  enjoys  under  the 
protection  of  his   heavenly  Father,  it  is  promised 
that  he  shall  tread  with  impunity  upon   the  adder 
and  the  dragon  (Psalm  xci.  13).       No  person  of 
his  own  accord  appro  aches  the  hole  of  these  deadly 
reptiles;  for  he  who  gives  them  the  smallest  distur- 
bance is  in  extreme  danger  of  paying  the  forfeit  of 
his   rashness   with   his   life.     Hence,   the   prophet 
Isaiah,  predicting  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  reign  of  peace 
and   truth  in  those  regions,   which,  prior  to  that 
period,  were  full  of  horrid  cruelty,  declares,  "The 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child   shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cocka- 
trice den.     They  shall   not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,   as   the   waters    cover  the 
sea"   (Isaiah  xi.  6  —  9).    The    cow  and  the  she- 
bear  shall   not   only  feed  together,  but  they  shall 
lodge  their    young  ones,    for  whom  they    used  to 
be  most  fearful,   in  the    same   place.     Ail  the  ser- 
pent kind  shall  be   so  perfectly  harmless,  that  the 
sucking  infant,  or  the  newly  weaned  child,  shall  put 
his  hand  on  the  basilisk's  den,  and  play  upon  the 
hole  of  the  asp.     The  lion  shall  not  only  abstain  from 
preying  on  the  weaker  animals,    but  also  become 
tame  and  domestic,  and  feed  on  straw  like    the  ox. 
These  are  all  beautiful  circumstances,  not  one  of 
which,  as  Lowth  observes,  has   been    touched    by 
the  ancient  poets. 
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The  incantation  of  serpents  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  facts  in  natural  history. 
This  wonderful  art,  which  soothes  the  wrath  aud 
disarms  the  fury  of  the  deadliest  snake,  and  renders 
it  obedient  to  the  charmer's  voice,  is  not  an  inven- 
tion of  modem  times,  for  we  discover  manifest 
traces  of  it  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  as- 
serted, that  Orpheus,  who  probably  flourished  soon 
after  letters  were  introduced  into  Greece,  knew  how 
to  still  the  hissing  of  the  approaching  snake,  and  to 
extinguish  tlie  poison  of  the  creeping  serpent. 
Pliny  says  that  serpents  were  drawn  from  their 
lurking  places  by  the  power  of  music,  and  this 
wonderful  effect  which  music  produces  on  the  ser- 
pent tribes,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  several 
respectable  modems.  Adders  swell  at  the  sound  of 
a  flute,  raising  themselves  up  on  the  one  half  of 
their  body,  turning  themselves  round,  beating  proper 
time,  and  following  the  instrument.  Their  head, 
naturally  round  and  long  like  an  eel,  becomes  broad 
and  flat  like  a  fan.  The  tame  serpents,  many  of 
which  the  Orientals  keep  in  their  houses,  are  known 
to  leave  their  holes  in  hot  weather,  at  the  sound  of 
a  musical  instrument,  and  to  run  upon  the  per- 
former. 

But  on  some  serpents,  these  charms  seem  to  have 
no  power;  and  it  appears  from  Scripture  that  the 
adder  sometimes  takes  precautions  to  prevent  the 
fascination  which  he  sees  preparing  for  him;  for  the 
deaf  adder  shutteth  her  ear,  and  will  not  hear  the 
voice  of  the  most  skilful  chaimer  (Psalm  Iviii.  4, 5). 
The  same  allusion  is  involved  in  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon :  "  Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  enchant- 
ment, and  a  babbler  is  no  better "  (Eccl.  x.  11). 
The  threatening  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  proceeds 

VOL.  ii»  B  *iV^ 
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upon  the  same  facts;  "I  will  send  serpents  (cocka- 
trices) among  jou,  which  will  not  he  charmed,  and 
they  shall  bite  you  *'  (Jer.  viii.  17.)     In  all  these 
quotations,  the  sacred  writers,  while  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  many  serpents  are  disarmed  by  charm- 
ing, plainly  admit  that  the  powers  of  the  charmer 
are  in  vain  exerted  upon  others.     They   are  like 
creatures  destitute  of  hearing,  or  whose  ears  are  so 
completely  obstructed,  that   no  sounds   can  enter. 
The  same  phrase  is  used  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  signify  a  hard  and  obdurate  heart :  '^  Whoso 
stoppeth  his    ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also 
shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard "  (Pro?. 
xxi.  13.)     It   is   used   in   the   same  sense  of  the 
righteous,  by  the  prophet :  "  That  stoppeth  his  ears 
from  the  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes 
from  seeing  evil "  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  15).     He  remains 
as  unmoved  by  the  cruel   and  sanguinary  counsels 
of  the  wicked,  as  if  he  had  stopped  his  ears. 

The  unyielding  cruelty  of  the  Chaldean  armies 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointed  ministers  of 
Jehovah's  vengeance  on  the  Jewish  nation,  whose 
iniquities  had  made  him  their  enemy,  is  expressively 
alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  :  "  For,  behold, 
I  will  send  serpents,  cockatrices,  among  you,  which 
will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you,  saith 
the  Lord  "  (Jer.  viii.  17.) 

In  Egypt,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  a  ser- 
pent was  the  common  symbol  of  a  powerful  monarch; 
it  was  embroidered  on  their  robes,  and  blazoned  on 
their  diadem,  to  signify  their  absolute  power  and 
invincible  might;  and  also,  that,  as  the  wound  in- 
flicted by  the  basilisk  is  incurable,  so  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  displeasure  were  neither  to  be  avoided  nor 
endured.  These^  says  Paxton,  are  the  allusions 
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d  in  the  address  of  the  prophet,  to  the  irre- 
able  enemies  of  his  nation  : — '^  Rejoice  not 
rhole  Palestina,  because  the  rod  of  Him  that 
thee  is  broken;  for  out  of  the  serpent's  roots 
3me  forth  a  cockatrice,  and  his  fruit  shall  be 
flying  serpent**  (Isaiah  xiv.  29.)  Uzziah, 
ig  of  Judah,  had  subdued  the  Philistines;  but 
advantage  of  the  weak  reign  of  Ahab,  thej 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  and  reduced 
[ties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  under 
ominion.  On  the  death  of  Ahab,  Isaiah  de- 
bhis  prophecy,  threatening  them  with  a  more 
chastisement  from  the  hand  of  Hezekiah,  the 
)n  of  Uzziah,  by  whose  victorious  arms  they 
in  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  accom- 
when  "  he  smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto 
tnd  the  borders  thereof*  (2  Kings  xviii.  8.) 
,  therefore,  must  be  meant  by  the  rod  that 
bhem,  and  by  the  serpent  from  whom  should 
the  fiery  flying  serpent,  that  is,  Hezekiah,  a 
Qore  terrible  enemy  than  even   Uzziah    had 

>  impossible,  perhaps,   to    identify  the  j^er^/ 

,  which  the  Lord  sent  among  the  people  of 

when,  "journeying  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the 

the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom," 

urmured  against  God  and  against  Moses,  and 

bus  chastised  and  brought  to  repent  of  the 

ey  had  committed  (Numb.  xxi.  4- — 9).     The 

eraphim,  which  we  render  fiery,  is  taken  by 

!CX.,   and     by    the   Arabic    version    of    the 

3uch,  to  describe,  not  the  appearance  of  the 

as  some  think,  but  the  sensation  of  burning 

attended    its   bite.      "  Serpents   of   burning 

the  Arabic  calls  them. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  some 
of  it   of  a   yerj  interesting   character,  as  to  tbe 
identity  of  these  "  fiery  *'  serpents,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  which  compels  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Divine  chastisement  consisted  in  anything 
beyond  the  employment  of  some  ordinary  agency  ia 
its  infliction,  such  enquiries  and  speculations  are  not 
without   their   use.      The    recent   expedition  into 
Abyssinia  has  revived  the  subject ;  the  Lancet^  in 
speaking  of  the  diseases  endemic  in  that  countrjr 
enumerates  the  guinea-worm    as  occupying  a  pro- 
minent  position   amongst   them.      This   worm,  or 
Dracunculus,  is  sometimes  called  a  serpent^  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  found  more  than  ten  feet  in  length, 
occurs  in  the  tropical   parts,  chiefly  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  being  more  prevalent  at  some  times  than  at 
others,  especially  in  wet  and  rainy  seasons,  after 
inundations  and  the  like,  when  it  gives  rise  to  epi- 
demic diseases.     Agatharchides,  who  lived  140  B.C., 
the  philosopher  and  geographer  of  Cnidus,  and  the 
teacher  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  first  who  described  the  guinea-worm  or  Dra- 
cunculus;  Plutarch,  in  his  "  Symposiacon  "  (Table- 
talk),  quotes  his  description  of  the  disease  as  follows: 
— "  The  people  taken  ill  on  the  Red  Sea  suflered 
from  many  strange  and  unheard  of  attacks  ;  amongst 
others,  worms,  like   little   snakes,  came  out  upon 
them,  which  gnawed  away  their  legs  and  arms,  and, 
when   touched   again,  retracted  themselves^   coiled 
themselves  up  in  the  muscles,  and  there  gave  rise  to 
the   most   insupportable    pains."      It    is   generallj 
admitted,   by  learned   writers,  that  Agatharchides 
described  the  guinea-worm  disease,  but  some  have 
gone   so   far   as   to   say  that  even  his  account  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rtekauffi  of  the  tradi* 
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tion  of  the  "  fiery  serpents  "  which  were  sent  upon 
the  Israelites  during  their  journey  by  the  Red  Sea. 
Kuchenmeister,  the  well  known  Grerman  authority 
on  helminthological  matters,  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  subject,  observes,  that  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Aaron,  which  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
and  whilst  the  Israelites  passed  round  the  land  of 
the  Edmoites  from  Hor  to  Oboth,  on  the  way  from 
that  part  which  is  now  known  as  the  Bay  of  Akabah, 
they  were  attacked  by  fiery  serpents.    Consequently, 
adds  he,  both  from  geographical  position  and  the 
known  observations  which  we  possess  upon  the  time 
of  incubation  of  the  worm — which  lasts  two,  three, 
six,  or  twelve  months — this  agrees  very  well  with 
the  explanation  that  the  guinea-worm  disease  was 
referred  to  in  the  last  part  of  the  way  through  the 
desert  of  Zin  towards  Mount  Hor,  and  particularly 
in  the  road  from  Hor  to  Oboth,  and  round  the  terri- 
tories of  the   Edomites,  for  which  journey   several 
months  would  be  required.     They  here  came  into  the 
region    infested    by   the    "  worm,"    and   the   entire 
inarch  from  Zin  to  Oboth  would  have  been  passed 
during  the  known  period  of  incubation  of  guinea- 
worm  disease. 

The  reptile's  mode  of  attack  is  thus  described  : — 
When  it  is  very  minute,  it  finds  its  way  to  some 
part  of  the  surface,  generally  the  bare  feet,  and 
"bores"  its  way  into  the  skin,  where  it  takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  deep  part,  growing  in  six 
months  or  so,  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  state,  as  far 
as  the  patient  is  concerned,  till  it  reaches  a  length 
of  from  six  inches  to  ten  feet  or  more,  about  half  or 
two-thirds  of  a  line  in  thickness,  and  looks  like  a 
bit  of  whipcord,  pointed  at  either  end.     When  it 
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reaches  a  largeish  size,  the  worm  begins  to  find  its 
way  to  the  surface.  A  boil  appears,  this  break?, 
and  the  worm  protrudes,  a  good  deal  of  irritation  of 
the  general  system  follows,  and  the  sujQTerer  is  dis- 
abled for  a  while.  The  worms  have  the  power  of 
travelling  from  place  to  place  over  the  body.    Dr. 

Smyttan  records  the  case  of  a  Lieutenant  F ,  in 

whom  "  the  worm  could  be  distinctly  traced  under 
the  skin  at  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder.     By-and- 
bye,  it  found  its  way  to  the  elbow,  where  it  was  as 
distinct,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  made  its 
way  by  a  gradual  progress  to  the  wrist,  from  which 
place  it  was  extracted.     It  is  generally  felt  uoder 
the  skin  as  a  "  cord.''     It  lodges  itself  in  the  body 
for  several  months,  and,  as  before  stated,  makes  its 
way  to  the  surface.     It  should  then  be  seized  and 
traction  be   gently  made.     As  much  as-  will   come 
forth  readily  is  bound  round  a  stick,  or  a  piece  of 
card,  and  fastened  over  the  wound.     This  operation 
of  •*  winding "  the  worm  is  repeated  daily,  and  at 
the  end  of  several  weeks  the  whole  is  removed,  and 
tlie  wound  heals.     If  the  worm  be  broken,  and  any 
portion    be  left,   the    part  infested    is  attacked  by 
great  irritation — a  fiery  burning.    In  the  case  of  the 
leg,  amputation  may  be  required  to  be  performed,  to 
save  life.     The  secondary  results  are  stiff  joints,  and 
the  like. 

Such  a  scourge  as  this  must  be  terrible,  indeed ; 
and  the  biblical  narrative  describes  such  a  thing : 
"  And  they  bit  the  people,  and  much  people  of  Israel 
died.  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and 
said.  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have  spoken  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  thee  ;  pray  unto  the  Lord, 
that  he  take  away  the  serpents  from  us.*' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
INSECTS. 

1  the  productions  of  Nature,  insects  are  bj  far 
lost  numerous;  and,  as  they  are  endowed  with 
arious  powers  of  creeping,  flying,  and  swimming, 

is  scarcely  any  place,  however  remote  and 
e,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
laced  by  naturalists  in  the  lowest  rank  of  ani- 
l  nature;  and  their  conformation,  their  instincts, 
heir  amazing  numbers,  are  said  to  show  the 
iety  of  such  a  classification, 
t,  in  this  numerous  class  of  animated  beings, 
3  shall  we  find  a  single  instance  in  which  im- 
3tion  is  made  to  appear?  In  all  the  prodigious 
:y  that  exists  between  the  scorpion  and  the 
we  certainly  behold,  in  the  structure  of  insects, 
lant  evidence  of  the  most  exquisite  skill;  and 
means  of  the  microscope  we  extend  our  re- 
les  downwards  through  that  minute  order  of 
8,  till  we  arrive  at  those  invisible  animalculae 
I  are  computed  to  be  twenty  seven  millions  of 

smaller  than  a  mite,  the  same  evidences  of 
m  and  design  present  themselves  in  every  gra- 
i,  and  all  ideas  of  imperfection  cease.  The 
s  of  art  are  easily  discovered  by  the  microscope: 
le  more  narrowly  we  pry  into  or  scrutinise  the 
;  of  nature  by  this  instrument,  the  more  the 
tion  of  the  inimitable  Artist  is  made  to  appear. 
}d  by  this  glass,  the  finest  needVe  e\^Y  ^oV\^^\ 
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presents  to  the  eye  a  blunt  and  mgged  point;  but 
the  sting  of  a  bee,  however  magnified,  still  retains 
all  its  acuteness  of  termination. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  then,  that  such  lui 
accurate  searcher  into  Nature's  works  as  the  excellent 
Mr.  Boyle  should  observe,  "  that  his  wonders  dwelt 
not  so  much  on  Nature's  clocks  as  on  her  watches." 
In  several  kinds  of  insects,  invisible  before  to  mortal 
eye,  it  is  not  only  easy  to  discover,  by  means  of  a 
good  magnifier,  the  external  appearance  of  their 
mouths,  their  horns,  their  trunks,  and  other  members, 
but  the  very  motion  of  their  heart  and  lungs!  Now, 
as  these  little  animals  are  discovered  to  be  organised 
bodies,  how  fine  and  subtle  must  be  the  several  parts 
that  compose  them!  How  dif&cult  to  conceive 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  muscles  for  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  the  glands  for  the  secretion  of 
the  fluids,  the  stomach  and  bowels  for  the  digestion 
of  the  food,  the  fineness  of  the  tubes,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins;  and,  above  all,  of  the  blood,  the  lymph,  aiud 
animal  spirits,  which  must  be  infinitely  more  so  than 
any  of  these!  Here  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion is  brought  to  the  test,  without  being  able  to  form 
any  adequate  conception.  But  these  inconceivable 
wonders,  instead  of  conveying  any  idea  of  imperfec- 
tion as  to  the  skill  of  the  Artist,  must,  from  what 
they  make  to  appear,  inspire  the  attentive  observer 
with  very  difierent  emotions,  and  force  him  to  ex- 
claim— 

"  Thyself,  how  wond'rous  then !" 

The  beauty  and  symmetry  of  some  of  these 
minute  objects,  so  viewed,  are  surprising  indeed. 
What  a  metamorphosis  do  they  seem  to  undergo 
under  the  magic- working  glass  !      Creatures   that 
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Wore  9eemed  small  and  despicable,  now  "  appear  the 
pride  of  Nature,"  wherein  she  has  bestowed  more 
nice  and  delicate  art,  and  displayed  more  profusely 
the  rich  embroidery  and  elegant  beauties  and  garni- 
ture of  colours,  than  in  any  of  the  larger  species  of 
animals.        Even    the    dust    that    adheres   to   the 
butterfly's  wing,  and  to  which  it  owes  the  beautiful 
tints  and  variegated  hues  that  adorn  it,  is  said  to  be 
an  innumerable  collection  of  extremely  small  feathers, 
as  perfect   in   the   structure  and  symmetry  of  the 
arrangement,  as  they  are  beautiful  in  the  colouring. 
But   this   is   not   all.     The   very    circumstances 
adduced   as  marks  of  imperfection   in  the  instinct 
tribes,  viz.,  their  being  enabled  to  live  for  some  time 
after  being  depri^ved  of  those  organs  necessary  to 
life  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  their  amazing  numbers, 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  arguments  to  the 
contrary.       The   former   is,    no   doubt,   essentially 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a  species  exposed 
to  so  many  casualties    as    those  in  particular  who 
live  on  blood,  and  cannot,  therefore,  partake  of  a 
meal,  without  giving  their  enemies  notice  of  their 
presence;  and  the  latter,  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  a  short-lived  race,    which    come    into  existence 
at  a  time  when    there    are    so  many  open  mouths 
ready  to  devour  them. 

Without  these  two  characteristic  distinctions  of 
the  insect  tribes,  although  they  may  be  deemed  im- 
perfections by  the  more  imperfect  powers  of  short- 
sighted mortals,  it  is  probable  that,  long  ere  now, 
some  of  those  exquisite  pieces  of  Nature's  workman- 
ship must  have  disappeared  from  the  creation,  and, 
for  want  of  those  connecting  links,  the  whole 
beautiful  fabric  of  the  universe  must  have  fallen  to 
decay.     For,    trifling  as  some  of  these  minute   or 
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imperceptible  objects  may  appear^  the  language  of    y\ 
philosophy  is — 

''  Each  crawling  insect  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings ;  holds  a  rank,  which  lost 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  a  gap, 
That  Nature's  self  would  rue.** 

Instead,  therefore,  of  having  the  presumption  to 
stigmatise,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  this  particular 
order  of  the  creatures  of  the  Almighty,  as  affording 
evidences  of  imperfection,  let  us  rather,  from  similar 
considerations,  adopt  the  words  of  the  more  judicious 
Swammerdam  :  ^^  After  an  attentive  exanodnation,** 
says  he,  ''  of  the  nature  and  anatomy  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  largest  animals,  I  cannot  help  allowing 
the  least  an  equal,  or  perhaps  a  superior,  degree  of 
dignity.  If,  while  we  dissect  with  care  the  larger 
animals,  we  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  elegant 
disposition  of  their  parts,  to  what  a  height  is  our 
astonishment  raised  when  we  discover  all  these  parts 
arranged  in  the  least,  in  the  same  regular  manner!  ** 
And  to  sum  up  the  matter  in  the  words  of  another 
naturalist  (Bar),  "  Of  this  dispute  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  His  works,  and  such  surprising  art  is 
discovered  in  the  mechanism  of  the  body  of  every 
creature,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
say  where  it  is  most  and  where  it  is  least  to  be  ob- 
served." 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  Mosaic  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  insects,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  many  insects 
merely  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  Two  or  three  which 
illustrate  particular  passages  will  suffice. 
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'he  allusion  of  Moses  to  the  attack  of  the  Amorites, 
eh  involves  a  reference  to  the  irritable  and  re- 
^eful  disposition  of  the  Bee,  is  both  just  and 
itiful:  '^  And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  that 
ntain  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hor- 
"  (Deut.  i.  44).  Every  person  who  has  seen  a 
rm  of  disturbed  bees  will  easily  conceive  the 
e  hostility  and  implacable  fury  of  the  enemies  of 
3I,  which  this  expression  is  intended  to  denote, 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  Psalm  xviii.  12,  in 
;h  there  is  a  similar  allusion, 
he  surprising  industry  of  the  bee  has,  from  the 
est  times,  furnished  mankind  with  a  delicious 
useful  article,  in  the  honey  which  it  produces. 
I  was  very  common  in  Palestine.  In  Exod.  iii. 
xi.y  the  circumstance  of  its  flowing  with  milk 
honey  is  selected  as  a  striking  proof  of  its  being 
^lory  of  all  lands;  and  in  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and 
Ixxxi.  16,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
ed  honey  out  of  the  rocks.  With  this  agree 
m.  xiv.  15;  Matt.  iii.  4,  etc.,  and  the  testimony  of 
ligent  travellers.  Hasselquist  says,  that  between 
fc  and  Nazareth,  great  numbers  of  wild  bees 
i  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
ndrel  observes,  that,  when  in  the  great  plain 
Jericho,  he  perceived  in  many  places  a  smell  of 
y  and  wax,  as  strong  as  if  he  had  been  in  an 

7- 

I  Prov.  XXX.  25,  the  Ant  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 

four  diminutive  things  upon  earth,  which  are 

eding  wise  ;  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 

they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer ;"  an  ex- 

sion  usually  understood  of  their  laying  up  stores 

ro visions  in  summer  against  approaching  winter; 
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Isls 
an   opinion   generally   entertained    by  the  ancients, 

although  modern  naturalists  question  the  fact. 

Solomon's  lesson  to  the  sluggard,  however,  relates 
onlj  to  the  species  of  ants  in  a  warm  climate,  where 
their  habits  are  different  from  those  of  a  cold  one; 
and  his  words,  as  commonly  interpreted,  are  per- 
fectly correct  and  consistent  with  nature,  though 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  species  of  ant  indigenous 
to  Europe. 

The  Locust  has  several  names  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  each  of  which  is  characteristic  of  some 
feature  in  its  nature  or  manners.  Thus  arbehy  has 
reference  to  its  extraordinary  fecundity  ;  goby  to  its 
issuing  from  out  of  the  earth,  where  the  eggs  are 
deposited;  chegeh^  to  the  cowl  or  hood  with  which 
some  of  them  are  furnished  ;  and  seloonij  to  its 
rugged  appearance.  The  great  brown  locust,  which 
IS  the  one  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  is 
about  three  inches  in  length,  has  tvro  horns  or 
feelers  about  an  inch  long,  and  two  pair  of  wings: 
the  back  is  protected  by  a  shield  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  its  general  form  much  resembles  that  of 
a  common  grasshopper. 

On  several  occasions  these  formidable  creatures 
have  been  used  as  a  scourge  in  the  hand  of  the  in- 
censed Majesty  of  heaven  for  chastising  a  guilty 
world.  Among  the  plagues  which  the  perverse  and 
impious  conduct  of  the  haughty  Pharaoh  brought 
upon  his  country,  was  a  swarm  of  locusts,  which 
"  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  land,  so  that  the 
earth  was  darkened  ;  and  they  devoured  every  green 
herb  of  the  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  every  tree  which 
the  hail  had  left.  Nothing  green  remained  either 
on  the  trees  or  on  the  herbs  of  the  earth,  throughout 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt"  (Exod.  x.  15).  A  similar 
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^lamity  happened  to  the  Africans  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  about  one  hundred  aud  twenty- 
three  years  before  Christ.     An  immense  number  of 
locusts  covered  the  whole  country,  consumed  every 
plant  and  blade  of  grass ^in  the  fields,  without  sparing 
the  roots,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  with  the  ten- 
drils  upon   which   they  grew.     These   being    ex- 
hausted, they  penetrated  with  their  teeth  the  bark, 
however  bitter,  and  even  corroded  the  dry  and  solid 
timber.     After  they  had  accomplished  this  terrible 
destruction,  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  dispersed  them 
intodifierent  portions,  and  after  tossing. them  awhile 
in  the  air,  plunged  their  innumerable  hosts  into  the 
sea.     But  the  deadly  scourge  was  not  then  at  an 
end,  the  raging  billows  threw  up  enormous  heaps  of 
their  dead  and  corrupted  bodies,  upon  that  long- 
extended  coast,  which  produced  a  most  insupport- 
able and  poisonous  stench.     This  soon  brought  on  a 
pestilence,  which  affected  every  species  of  animals; 
so  that  birds,  and   sheep,  and  cattle,  and  even  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field  perished  in  great  numbers; 
and  their  carcases,  being  soon  rendered  putrid  by 
the  foulness  of  the  air,  added  greatly  to  the  general 
corruption. 

The  destruction  of  the  human  species  was  horrible; 
in  Numidia,  where  at  that  time  Micipsa  was  king, 
eighty  thousand  persons  died  ;  and  in  that  part  of 
the  sea-coast  which  bordered  upon  the  region  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  two  hundred  thousand  are  said 
to  have  been  carried  off*  by  this  pestilence.* 

The  immense  numbers  in  which  locusts  migrate, 

is  spoken  of  by  several  travellers  of  respectability. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Africa,"  says,  "  An 

area  of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  might  be 

*  *'  OrosiuB,*'  quoted  by  Harmer. 


n\ar. 
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said  to  be  literally  covered  by  them."     Mr.  Forbes       Ifsg 
states,  that  when  at  Barodha,  in  India,  where  the      hi  is 
locust  is  not   near  so  pernicious  as  in   Africa  and       vfj 
Arabia,  he  S9,w  a  flight  of  them  extending  above  a       liile  \ 
mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth  ;  thej 
appeared,  as  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  like  a 
black   cloud   at   a   distance.     As    they  approached     |!idoi 
from  the  east,  the  density  of  the  host  obscured  the 
solar  rays,   cast  an   awful   gloom,   like    that  of  an     |ridC; 
eclipse,  over  the  garden  where  he  was,  and  caused  * 
noise  like  the  rushing   of  a  torrent.     They  were     J  pro 
near  an  hour  in  passing  over  the  spot.     In  Kirby 
and  Speuce's  "  Entomology,"  it  is  said  that  one    ^^ 
the  swarms  which  entered  Transylvania,  in  August,     |di 
1748,   was   several  hundred  fathoms  in  width  C** 
Vienna  the  breadth  of  one  of  them  was  three  mile^V 
and  extended  to   so  great  a  length   as  to  be  fo"*^ 
hours  in  passing  over  the  Red  Tower;  and,  sib  ^^ 
was  its  density,  that  it  totally  intercepted  the  aot    ^^ 
light,  so  that,  when  they  flew  low,  one  person  coi^^- 
not  see  another  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces. 

These  extracts,  which  might  be  greatly  multipli 
will  show  the  propriety  of  the  Scripture  referenc*^ 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  locust  armies. 

Judg.  vi.  5  ;  vii.   12;  Psalm  cv.  34;  Jer.  xlvi. 

Nah.  iii.  15,  etc. ;  for  although  our  translation  h^"^^ 
"grasshopper"    in    some    of    these    passages,    th^  ^^ 
locust    is   no  doubt  the  creature  intended  by  th^ 
original.  .  ^     • 

How  terrible  is  the  description  given  of  them  it  ^_^ 
Joel  ii.  3 — 10,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  animatei^  ^^c 
pictures  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  pi-o-  ^^^  i 
phecy.  The  contexture  of  the  passage  is  extremel}^^ 
curious;  and  the  double  destruction  to  be  producecc:^ 
by  locusts,  and  by  the  enemies  of  which  they  were  th 
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harbingers,  is  painted  with  the  most  expressive  force, 
md  described  with  the  most  terrible  accuracy.  We 
naj  fancy  the  destroying  army  moving  before  us 
^hile  we  read,  and  the  desolation  spreading  while 
ve  turn  over  the  pages. 

Many  writers  mention  the  resemblance  which  the 
lead  of  the  locust  bears  to  that  of  the  horse ;  whence 
he  Italians  call  them  cavallette.  But  the  prophet 
loes  not  appear  to  be  describing  the  shape  of  the 
Qsect,  when  he  compares  it  to  a  horse,  but  rather 
te  properties,  its  fierceness,  and  its  swift  motion, 
^lius,  in  Rev.  ix.  7,  the  locusts  are  compared  to 
orses  prepared  for  the  battle;  furious  and  impatient 
>r  the  war. 


^e  the  sound  of  chariots,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shall 

they  leap: 
ke  the  sound  of  a  flame  of  fire  which  devoureth  stubble. 
Ley  shall  be  like  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array. 


The  noise  of  their  coming  shall  be  heard  at  a 
stance,  like  the  sound  of  chariots  passing  over  the 
ountains.  When  they  fall  on  the  ground  and  leap 
:>m  place  to  place,  and  devour  the  fruits,  the  sound 
them  will  resemble  the  crackling  of  the  stubble 
ben  consuming  by  the  flames;  or  the  din  and  cla- 
^ur  of  an  army  ready  prepared  to  engage  in 
•ttle. 

How  this  description  agrees  to  the  locusts,  is 
own  abundantly  by  Bochart,  who  tells  us  from 
veral  authors,  that  they  fly  with  a  great  noise  ;  as 
>hn  has  also  described  them:  "The  sound  of  their 
ings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses 
nning  to  battle  "  (Rev.  ix.  9) ;  that  they  may  be 
)ard  at  six  miles  distance;  and  that  when  they  are 
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eating  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  sound  is  like  that 
of  a  flame  driven  by  the  wind.'*' 

The  Catbbpillar,  is  in  Hebrew  called  the  con- 
sumer;  and  in  Joel  i.  4,  it  is  mentioned  as  eating  up 
what  the  other  species  had  left,  and  therefore  might 
well  be  called  the  consumer,  by  way  of  eminence. 

•  Cyril  says  of  them,  that  while  they  are  hreaking  their  food 
with  their  teeth,  the  noise  is  like  that  of  a  flame  driyen  aboat  by 
the  wind.  See  Fonkal,"  Descript.  Aniinal.  quss  in  Itinere  Orien- 
taU,"  ohs.  p.  81. 
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SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES, 

BEAL  AND  IMAGIKABY. 


CHAPTER  L 

OP  THB  BXISTENOB  OF  80BIPTUBB  DIFFICULTIBS. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Bible,  which  we 
receive  as  a  divine  revelation  to  man,  concerning 
the  important  truths  of  his  origin,  fall,  condemna- 
tion, and  redemption  —  truths  so  important  and 
precious  as  to  have  been  the  subjects  of  anxious 
research  to  many  of  the  most  gifted  and  devout  men 
who  lived  in  times  and  places  in  which  the  light 
of  this  revelation  had  not  clearly  shone — presents 
many  difficulties  to  the  thoughtful  and  enquiring 
mind.  That  is,  in  other  words,  there  are  many 
passages  the  precise  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult 
for  even  very  learned  men,  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  critical  studies  and  investigations,  to  inter- 
pret to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  interpret  satisfactorily  to  others.  But 
there  is  nothing  marvellous  or  strange  in  this; 
Qothing  that  should  disturb  the  mind,  or  create 
loubts  as  to    the    divine    character    of  the   Book. 

*  The  Bible  is  not  given  to  us,"  says  Professor  Stowe, 

*  in  any  celestial  or  superhuman  language.  If  it 
iad  been  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  us,  for 
3very  book  intended  for  men  must  be  given  to  them 
n  the  language  of  men.     But  all  human  language  is 
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more  or  less  imperfect;  and  must  be  inadequate  to 
convey  to  the  mind  a  full  and  perfect  representation 
or  idea  of    "the  deep    things  of    God."     Besides 
this,  we  may  observe  that  all  divine  things  must 
present   difficulties  to   the  human   mind,  which   is 
too   limited   to   search   the    deep   things   of    Grod. 
The   book  of  creation   is  full  of   difficulties,   some 
of  them  of  a  very  perplexing  description.     There 
are  in  that  revelation  of  God's  wisdom  and  power 
many  things   which    it   is,    at   present,    impossible 
for    even    the   most    gifted   and   highly    cultivated 
minds  to  reconcile  with  those  ideas  of  the  wisdom, 
and    justice,    and    goodness    of    G^d,    which    are 
common    to  all    minds,  and   which    are,    we    have 
reason  to  believe,  inspired  by  that  true   light  which 
enlighteneth    every    man    coming  into    the    world. 
There  are  some  things   in   the  natural  world,  too, 
that  present  insuperable  difficulties  to  some  minds, 
but   no  such  difficulties    to    others  that   are  better 
informed.     And  so  it  is  with  the  Bible.     Things 
that  are  perplexing,  and    apparently  contradictory 
to  other  things,  or,  it  may  be,  wholly  unintelligible, 
to  some  persons,  are  consistent  and  plain  enough  to 
others,  who   ha^e   more   general   or  special  know- 
ledge, more  skill  in  the   interpretation  of  language, 
and  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  whole  contents  of 
the  Bible,  so  that  they  can  readily  compare  Scrip- 
ture with   Scripture,  and  thus    bring   together   the 
sum   of   inspired   teaching  upon    every    subject    of 
investigation. 

That  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  Bible, 
should  not  excite  surprise,  much  less  perplexity. 
Let  the  reader  but  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that 
the  books  of  Scripture  were  written  by  different 
persons,  placed  in  almost  every  variety  of  circum- 
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stance ;  that  they  relate,  primarily  or  immediately, 
to  people  whose  customs  and  habits  were  very 
dissimilar  to  oar  own;  that  they  contain  histories  of 
which  we  have  no  other  authentic  documents  that 
might  throw  light  on  their  occasional  obscurity  of 
expression,  or  vagueness  of  description  ;  that  they 
were  written  in  languages — Hebrew  and  Aramaic- 
Greek — that  are  no  longer  spoken  ;  and  that  to  the 
mutability  of  language  must  be  added  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  different  idioms  and  different 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking — to  say  nothiug 
of  the  occasional  mistakes  of  transcribers; — if  all 
this  be  considered — and  it  includes  but  part  of 
the  circumstances  that  might  be  enumerated  —  he 
will  see  the  folly  of  those  who  urge  the  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture  as  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
accepted  as  an  authentic  record  and  a  genuine  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God. 

The  investigations  of  science,  and  the  rigid 
application  of  the  critical  apparatus  in  recent 
times,  have  evolved  and  brought  under  popular 
notice  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  that  are  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  some  plain  and  explicit  state- 
ments in  the  Bible,  or  to  that  interpretation  of  them 
which  is  currently  accepted ;  such  as  the  age 
of  the  earth,  the  evolution  of  life,  the  antiquity 
of  man,  the  diversities  of  the  human  race  and 
language,  the  chronology  of  empires,  and  some 
other  things  ;  and  they  have  been  seized  upon  by 
many  of  those  who  seem  afraid  to  admit  that  the 
Bible  is  the  veritable  word  of  God,  and  who  would 
take  refuge  from  their  fear  in  any  allegation  which 
looks  like  an  impeachment  of  its  truth  and  authority. 
Nor  is  it  these  only,  whose  minds  are  influenced 
by   the   adverse  handling   of  Scripture   difficulties. 
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Some,  who  hare  no  wish  to  impugn  the  divine 
character  and  authority  of  the  Bihle,  but  whose 
minds  are  not  strong  enough  to  look  difficulties  in 
the  face  without  fainting,  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
means  of  solving  them,  or  to  accept  them  as  diffi- 
culties which  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  solve  under 
our  present  conditions  of  knowledge,  seek  to  escape 
from  their  perplexities  by  such  a  method  of  inter* 
preting  the  Bible  as  to  make  its  historical  narra- 
tives a  mere  symbolic  representation  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truths,  and  not  a  veritable  record  of  actual 
facts  and  occurrences.  But  such  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation sets  at  defiance  all  the  rules  of  language 
and  composition,  and  leads  to  consequences  of  a 
very'  dangerous  description. 

The  indefatigable  labours  of  critics  and  commen- 
tators, during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  gone  far 
towards  removing  many  of  the  difficulties  thai 
formerly  presented  themselves  in  the  sacred  text,  or 
which  the  ingenuity  of  infidelity  had  imported  into 
it.  It  has  been  happily  said,  that  though  a  dwarf 
is  not  80  tall  as  a  giant,  yet,  standing  upon  a  giant's 
shoulders,  he  can  see  farther  than  the  giant  himself. 
In  harmony  with  this  utterance,  is  the  memorable 
remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  *'  I  have  been  labouring  to 
render  myself  useless,  "—the  deep  wisdom  of  which 
words  time  has  proved.  Truths  which,  in  Bacon's 
time,  had  to  be  defended  by  laboured  argumentation, 
have,  in  the  march  of  intelligence,  become  axiomatic; 
and  in  no  department  has  progress  been  more  marked 
than  in  that  of  sacred  hermeneutics.  What  with  the 
volumes  that  have  been  written  in  verification  of 
the  inspired  text,  in  defence  of  the  sacred  canon^ 
and  in  explanation  of  its  words  and  phrases,  the 
shelves  of  our   theological   libraries  fairly   groan. 
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[nterpreters,  in  successive  times,  availing  themselves 
»f  the  results  of  their  predecessors'  labours,  have 
been  finding  the  kej  to  one  and  another  obscure 
bexty  so  that,  now,  comparatively  few  passages  that 
pertain  to  the  essential  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  remain  inexplicable.  Often  has  the  word  of 
Grod  been  tried,  and  from  each  trial  it  has  emerged 
with  heightened  lustre.  All  real  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages,  of  criticism,  of 
mtiquities,  of  topography,  and  of  Oriental  manners, 
customs,  and  forms  of  expression,  has  ^ed  light  upon 
some  dark  places  of  Scripture  ;  and  what  remain 
ire  not  without  such  explanations  as  are  sufficient 
to  suggest  to  any  candid  mind  that  the  difficulty 
may  be  susceptible  of  a  solution,  and  that  the 
solution  may,  by  and  bye,  be  found.  With  such  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  no  harassing  doubts  wil. 
suggest  themselves  as  to  the  truth  and  divine  cha- 
racter of  the  book  in  which  such  difficulties  still 
sxist.  Every  legitimate  means  will  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  remove  them  ;  but  until  that  is  effected 
a  conviction  of  the  demonstrative  character  of  the 
evidence  which  attests  the  divine  revelation  will  be 
as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  and  induce  it  to  wait 
calmly  and  patiently  for  the  light,  for  which  we  may, 
after  all,  have  to  wait  until  the  more  perfect  revelation 
of  a  future  state.  "  What  we  know  not  now,  we 
shall  know  hereafter,"  said  the  divinely  illuminated 
apostle.  Happy  the  man  who,  like  him,  aspires 
after  all  knowledge,  but  is  not  fretfully  impatient, 
if  he  should  fall  even  far  short  of  his  aspirations. 

Dr.  Alford,  in  treating  of  the  requisites  for  the 
right  use  of  the  gospels,  offers  the  following  sug- 
gestions on  the  necessity  of  faith  and  a  trustful 
spirit ;  and  we  commend  them  to  the  consideration 
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of  the  reader,  in  all  his  Scripture  enquiries,  whether 
iu  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New : — 

"  These  books  of  Holy  Writ  are  totally  unlike  any 
other  books  in  the  world.  Ever  since  they  were 
first  published,  the  best,  and  purest,  and  wisest  of 
mankind  have  regarded  them  as  inspired  by  God. 
The  greatest  change  for  good  ever  wrought  among 
our  species  has  been  the  effect  of  these  books. 
Wherever  they  are  known  that  change  is  still  going 
on.  It  is  no  less  a  change  than  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  These 
books  contain  depths  which  the  sublimest  human 
intellect  cannot  fathom,  beneath  a  beautiful  and 
tempting  surface  which  may  attract  the  unlearned 
and  the  child.  No  imitations  have  ever  come  near 
them  :  never  book  spake  like  this  Book.  WeU, 
thcD,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent, trust  this  Book.  Do  not  be  ever  trembling 
for  it,  still  less  ever  cavilling  at  it.  It  can  hold  its 
own.  The  voice  of  God  does  not  speak  in  it  any 
the  less  because,  to  our  dull  ears,  it  sometimes  seems 
to  send  forth  an  uncertain  sound.  Let  us  take  a 
manly  line  in  this  matter.  This  Book  is  God's 
Book.  It  is  the  great  light  which  He  hath  put  in 
the  firmament  of  the  Church,  to  rule  the  day, 
rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  its  course,  and  to  flood 
the  earth  with  its  blessed  light.  But  the  telescope 
shows  some  apparent  spots  in  it.  Does  it  therefore 
cease  to  be  the  sun  ?  Shall  I  therefore  refuse  to 
walk  and  work  by  its  light  ?  Shall  I  not  rather 
say,  *  I  know  that  those  interruptions  of  light  are 
themselves  phenomena  in  the  outpouring  of  the  light? 
He  who  doeth  all  things  well  has  done  this  well 
also,  though  at  this  moment  I  may  not  know  how.' 
Say  not^  unreasonably  and  untrustingly.  ^  I  csDnot 
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believe  this  to  be  the  .sun,  I  cannot  work  by  its 
lighty  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  me  that  there  is  not 
a.  spot  on  its  bright  surface.'  He  who  does  this 
throws  an  immense  advantage  into  the  hands  of  the 
unbeliever.  He  puts  his  faith  at  the  mercy  of 
every  caviller.  He  throws  his  pearls  before  swine, 
who,  having  trampled  them  under  their  feet,  will 
turn  again  and  rend  him." 

It  is  in  this  manly  and  confiding  spirit  that 
the  Bible  should  be  read;  and  he  who  so  reads  it, 
after  having  informed  himself  of  the  many  and 
conclusive  proofs  that  attest  its  divine  character, 
will  not  be  alarmed  by  what  to  others  seem  as  incon- 
sistencies, or  contradictions,  or  errors  of  some  sort. 
He  will  feel  that  difficulties  have  no  weight  against 
demonstrations — that  when  a  thing  has  been  ex- 
amined and  found  to  stand  the  tests  employed  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false,  it  in  no 
way  weakens  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
should  not  at  all  shake  our  confidence  in  it,  if  there 
should  be  found  connected  with,  or  involved  in,  the 
subject  of  proof,  some  anomalies,  apparent  discre- 
pancies, or  other  difficulties.  Let  us,  to  aid  such  an 
one,  just  suggest  that  so  limited  are  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  and  so  imperfect  the  knowledge 
of  even  the  most  learned  and  highly  cultivated  men, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  more  than  pene- 
trating a  very  little  below  the  surface  of  those  high 
matters  with  which  they  are  occasionally  occupied. 
Those  great  laws  of  the  universe  that  pertain  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  although  so  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  them  since  the  great  discoveries  of 
Newton,  are  still  but  imperfectly  known.  There 
are  occasional  discrepancies  between  the  calculations 
and  the  results  of  even  the  profoundest  astronomers, 
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arising  out  of  deviations  and  eccentricities  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  yet 
known,  or  are  but  imperfectly  known,  to  the  most 
erudite  investigators.  But  who  would  therefore  say 
that  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
law  that  "preserves  the  universe  a  sphere  and 
guides  the  planets  in  their  course  " — a  law  which  is 
the  expression  of  the  divine  will  and  wisdom,  and 
which  governs,  and  directs,  and  controls  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  bringing  round  for  us  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  fields  are  clothed  with 
living  beauty,  or  the  valleys  filled  with  stagnant 
pools  ?  He  who  has  studied  this  branch  of  natural 
science  the  most  profoundly  is  prompted  to  exclaim 
with  feelings  of  reverend  admiration,  "How  wonder- 
ful are  thy  works,  O  Lord  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all ! "  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
some  parts  of  them  too  deep  for  his  understanding 
to  penetrate,  or  too  high  for  the  loftiest  soarings  of 
his  genius  to  attain  to  (Job  xxxvi.).  And  what  is 
true  of  the  universe  is  true  of  the  Bible.  They 
are,  alike,  the  work  of  God — of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  ;  and  they  are,  alike,  presented  to  the  con- 
templation of  man,  who  is  a  worm — who,  whatever 
his  intellect  may  have  been  before  it  was  impaired 
by  sin,  has  now  to  grope  his  way  in  comparative 
darkness,  liable  to  stumble  at  every  step  ;  and  who, 
should  he  even  avoid  this,  and  pursue  his  enquiries 
with  all  the  success  he  can  hope  for,  finds  himself 
at  last^  and  at  the  end  of  a  studious  and  laborious 
life,  only  on  the  threshold  of  knowledge  ;  and  who 
looking  out  upon  all  he  has  surveyed,  is  prompted 
to  exclaim,  **  Lo,  these  are  part  of  his  ways,  but 
how  little  a  portion  is  known  of  him!  The  tiiander 
of  his  power  who  can  understand  I" 
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With  the  Bible,  and  the  student  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
as  with  nature  and  the  student  of  nature.  Ask  tlie 
EQOBt  laborious  student  70U  know — ask  the  man  who 
has  devoted  his  lifetime  to  the  study  of  that  sacred 
Book,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  it — ask  him  what  is  the  result  of  his  labours, 
and  he  will  not  hide  from  you  the  truth.  He  will 
not  tell  yon  that  the  sacred  Book  is  all  clear  to  the 
informed  understanding,  as  is  light  to  the  perfect 
eye.  He  will  tell  you  that  there  are  verbal  diffi- 
culties, doubtful  expressions,  historical  and  chrono- 
logical discrepancies,  and  dubious  meanings,  not  few 
in  number,  if  you  go  from  the  first  chapter  in 
Grenesis  to  the  last  in  the  Revelation.  But  will  he 
hesitate  as  to  the  divine  character  and  integrity — 
the  supreme  authority  and  the  sacred  authorship  of 
that  precious  volume  ?  Oh  no.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  on  those  points.  He  has  not  studied 
the  Book  without  having  discovered  the  force  of 
that  moral  demonstration,  which  the  careful  and 
devout  study  of  it  is  sure  to  present  to  the  mind, 
and  to  impress  upon  it. 

But,  although  there  are  good  reasons  against 
attaching  undue  importance  to  Scripture  difficulties, 
there  are  none  against  any  proper  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain their  real  number  and  magnitude,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  desirable,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  enquiring  mind, 
that  such  difficulties  as  present  themselves,  or  are 
Pairly  brought  under  notice,  should  be,  if  possible, 
removed  ;  that  apparent  contradictions  should  be 
reconciled  ;  that  seeming  discrepancies  should  be 
adjusted  ;  that  mistranslations  should  be  corrected  ; 
tJiat  references  to  obsolete  customs  and  ceremonies 
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ehoald  be  explained ;  in  a  word,  that  the  Bible 
8hould  be  raised,  in  the  atmost  degree  of  wbicb  it 
is  susceptible,  to  the  character  it  originally  sus- 
tained. 

Whatever  tends  to  make  us  understand  and  appre- 
ciate   Scripture    more    thoroughly,    writes    C.  B. 
ReicheK*  ^*  must  really  tend  to  build  us  up  in  ihst 
most  holy  faith,  which  ultimately  rests  on  Scripture. 
And  never  was  there  a  time  when  that  faith  more 
required  to  be  corroborated  and  confirmed.      Never 
was  there  a  time  when  attacks  firom  without  were 
more  dangerously  backed  up  by  unsound  or  false 
defences    from    within.       The    worst    enemies  of 
Revelation  are  those  who  tell  people  to  shrink  from 
questioning   and   examining  it ;   who   advise  then 
Tirtually     to     disable    themselves    for    'giving    a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.'      The  works 
of  God  in  Revelation  resemble  His  works  in  nature; 
as  in  other  things,  so  more  especially  in  this^  that 
they   do   not  yield  up   their  secrets   without  long 
and  earnest  and  diligent  enquiry.      He  who  reads 
the  Bible  in  the  same  kind  of  way  in  which  men 
usually  gaze  upon  the  fair  face  of  nature,  may,  in- 
deed, gather  from  it  enough  to  save  him  :  even  as 
the  mo6t  superficial  observer  must  infer  from  the 
visible  creation  the  existence  and  omnipotence  of  its 
Creator.      But    it    is   onlv  he  who   searches  more 

m 

deeply  whose  eyes  will  be  opened  so  that  he  may 
descry  all  the  wonders  that  lie  concealed,  whether  in 
the  Word  or  in  the  Works  of  €rod.  The  analogy 
between  Revelation  and  Creation  is  most  perfect  on 
this  point,  and,  in  itself,  goes  far  to  prove  that 
the  former  is  as  much  of  divine  origin  as  is  the 
latter. 

*  "  Gcod  Vorda^-  voL  ii,  pi  248. 
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'*  And  more  especially  is  this  more  intelligent  search 
and  scrutiny  sure  to  reward  ns  in  the  case  of  all  that 
concerns  our  Saviour  Christ.  If  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  be  the  very  spirit  of  prophecy,  as  we  are  told 
it  is,  then  everything  that  enables  us  better  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  and  to  appreciate  the  method  of 
this  testimony,  must  be  of  the  very  highest  moment 
to  every  Christian.  Christ  is  our  Religion :  and  all 
that  sets  Him  before  us  more  clearly,  all  that  admits 
ns  more  intimately  to  the  circumstances  of  His 
divine  life  on  earth,  all  that  presents  to  us  more 
vividly  His  ministry,  and  the  connection  between 
His  ministry  and  the  Church  He  founded,  and  the 
writings  to  which  that  Church  gave  birth,  and  in 
which,  in  turn,  it  recognises  the  charter  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  the  standard  of  its  action, — all  such 
things  have  an  interest  far  beyond  all  other  inte- 
rests, for  they  enable  us  more  and  more  clearly  to 
see,  and  better  and  better  to  know  Him  in  whom  we 
have  believed,  and  to  feel,  on  those  strong  grounds 
of  evidence  which  religion  can  never  afford  to  dis- 
dain, that  in  our  Lord  we  have  no  mere  ideal,  no 
mere  myth,  no  mere  impersonation,  but  a  real, 
living,  speaking,  thinking  Person,  with  whom  to 
deal.** 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BOURCBB  AND   CHARAOTBR  OF  SCKIPTUBB  DIFPICULTIBS. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  and  gravity  of 
Scripture  difficulties,  it  becomes  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  chief  sources  in  which  they  take  their  rise. 
If  we  do  this,  we  shall  see  that  many  of  them  are 
necessarily  incidental  to  a  written  revelation. 

The  Bible  contains  the  revelation  of  Grod  to  man; 
and  it  may  naturally,  therefore,  be  expected  to  in* 
chide  many  things  beyond  man's  understanding,  and 
to  discourse  of  many  subjects  both  novel  and  mys- 
terious. The  greater  part  of  it  was  composed  to 
serve  a  present  purpose,  and,  unless  we  enter  into 
that  purpose^  and  ar^  prepared  to  follow  the  argn- 
nient,  wo  must  of  course  fail  to  comprehend  the 
writer.  As  the  biblical  books  are  of  extreme 
antiquity,  ihoy  necessarily  refer  to  customs,  facts, 
persons,  places,  prejudices,  and  opinionst,  of  antiquity, 
many  of  which  have  long  since  died  and  been  for- 
g\Mton.  I'nlesswe  bear  this  in  mind,  the  reference  will 
Iv  uniniolligiMo.  Besides,  the  books  of  the  Bible  do 
not  i\nuo  to  Ensrlish  readers  as  thev  were  written. 
Thev  road  thorn  in  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  trans- 
hi  ion,  whioh  may  bo  imperfect,  or  its  expressions 
mav  have  iHHVtr.o  obsolete  :  and.  in  some  cases,  the 
loan*.^\l  authors  may  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  their 
ori^rin^'J^  ^"'^^  ^^^'^^  or  other  of  the^  sources,  many  of 
our  ditSouIr.cs  ii>.ay  b^^  rvterr^.  and  any  one  of  them 
i*,  to  ai\  un:n:ormod  reader,  oitcn  in surmoan table. 
V  l.^  If  it  ^'-^  "^^m  the  profound  mysteriousness  of 
ihe  ihome.  *ven  the  Un»«  Md  meet  coluvated  mind 
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'^aj  fail  to  comprehend  it ;  and  much  more  he  who 

^B  little  accustomed  to  intellectual  exertion.     (2.) 

IDifficulties  which  rest  in  the  line  of  argumentation 

Or  in  the  proof  employed,  are  not  likely  to  be  solved 

"Without  some  illustration  and  help  from  others.    (3.) 

Allusions    and   figurative   diction    require   literary 

or  classical  explanation.       (4.)   Obscurities  in  the 

English  words,  or  misconceptions  of  the  meaning, 

from  which  no  man  or  men  can  be  safe,  cannot  be 

removed  but  by  the  aid  of  superior  learning,  such  as 

we  can  only  come  at  by  the  help  of  -books. 

On  all  these  accounts,  the  English  reader  of  the  Bible 
must  sometimes  feel  his  loss,  and  without  the  means  of 
applying  to  books  he  will  be  helpless.     These  books 
are  often  costly,  and  often  useless  to  the  persons  who 
most  need  their  help.     Hence  the  duty  of  the  public 
teachers  of  religion  giving  their  attention  to  clear  up 
the  difficulties  the  people  may  find.     And  hence  one 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  some  work  in  which  the 
labours   of  learned  men  may  be   popularised,   and 
rendered  contributive  to  the  aid  of  every  class  of 
persons;  for  there  are  many  difficulties,  such  as  those 
that  are  connected  with  the  narratives,  and  relate  to 
external  things,  which  are  fair  subjects  for  criticism 
and  investigation  ;    and  we   have  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  as  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage and  history,  and  a  more  perfect  mastery  of 
sound  critical  principles  and  processes,  have  led  to 
the  clearing  up  of  many  things  at  one  time  very 
doubtful — as  far  as  the  evidence  for  them  could  be 
seen — ^and  the  elucidation  of  many  circumstances  once 
apparently  inconsistent  with  known  facts,  or  hostile 
to  supposed  facts,  so,  also,  further  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  and  more  skill  and  judgment  in  applying 
it|  will  go  far  towards  removing  whatever  of  such 
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difficulties  may  remain.  In  the  meantime,  theee  and 
other  difficulties  are  not  without  their  uses.  — 
*^  The  human  understanding  would,  as  we  believe,*' 
says  Mr.  Benson,*  **  in  the  absence  of  religious  diffi- 
culties, have  wanted  one  great  stimulus  to  religious 
improvement,  and  human  learning,  hj  being  confined 
in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  this  life  only, 
and,  having  but  little  or  no  connection  with  the 
elucidation  of  religious  truth,  would  have  been  liable 
to  be  despised  as  needless,  or  neglected  as  an  incum- 
.  brance,  by  those  whose  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and 
labours  were  directed  principally  to  the  attainment 
of  heavenly  things.  So  would  piety  have  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  illiterate,  and  those  who  were 
struggling  for  eternity  have  neglected  the  tedious 
and  painful  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  iiTelevant 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  soul  ;  and  hence  the 
Christian,  like  the  Mahometan,  would  have  sunk 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  creation. 
But,  happily,  with  us  that  can  never,  as  things  are 
now  constituted,  be  justly  the  result.  So  kindly,  as 
well  as  skilfully,  has  Christianity  been  framed  for  the 
advantage  of  man,  that  every  good  philosopher, 
whatever  be  the  subject  of  his  studies,  may,  by 
applying  the  information  he  acquires  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  pages  of  Scripture,  become  a  theologian  if 
he.  will,  and  can,  therefore,  have  no  excuse  for 
renouncing  religion  as  the  enemy  of  science.  Every 
theologian,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  would  indeed 
deserve  the  honour  of  the  name,  must  of  necessity 
endeavour  to  make  himself  a  sound  philosopher,  and 
has,  therefore,  no  legitimate  ground  for  stigmatising 
science,  in  the  abstract,  as  the  enemy  of  true  religion. 
The  divine,  if  he  would  thoroughly  defend  and  ex- 
*  **  Discourses  on  Scripture  Difficulties." 
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plain  the  whole  mystery  of  godliness  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, must  explain  and  defend  it  by  the  use  of 
knowledge  and  argui^ent,  since  it  is  by  knowledge 
and  argument  alone  that  those  difficulties  can  be 
removed  which  either  affect  the  evidences  or  obscure 
the  contents  of  revelation." 

We  may  now  adduce   a  few  examples   of  each 
kind  of  difficulty  mentioned. 

1.  Difficulties  resulting   from  the  nature 
OF     THE    SUBJECT  :    as   the   eternal,    infinite,    and 
invisible   Godhead  ;  the  spiritual  world  ;  the  union 
of    the    Divine  and   human  in   the   person  of  the 
Saviour  ;  the  identification  or  unity  of  Christ  with 
His  church  ;  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;   the 
resurrection  of  the  body;    and  the  life  everlasting. 
Much  in  the  Bible  concerning  these  high  spiritual 
subjects   will    present   difficulties,    perhaps   contra- 
dictions, to  the  merely  critical  enquirer.     The  intel- 
lectual pride  which  "  puffeth  up  "  with  a  conceit  of 
the   possession  of  "  all  knowledge,"  will  assuredly 
find  itself  rebuked  in   the  presence  of  the  divine 
revelation.      The  real  difficulties  will  be  multiplied 
in  number,  and  be  augmented  in  dimensions,  when- 
ever they  are  searched  after  by  one  so  possessed — 
for  such  is  the  order  of  the  divine  economy.     "  To 
them  that  are  without,  all  things  are  done  in  parables, 
that  seeing,  they  may  see  and  not  perceive  ;    and 
hearing,  they  may  hear  and  not  understand."     To 
the  devoutly   enquiring   believer   the   case  will  be 
otherwise.      The  difficulties  will  appear  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  formidable.      "To  you,"  said  the 
Saviour,  addressing  Himself  to  such,  "  it  is  given  to 
know  the   mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  to 
them  it  is  not  given."     And  though,  for  the  reasons 
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stated,  difficulties  will  ever  remain,  they  will  not  be 
felt  to  present  any  argument  against  the  anthenticify 
of  the  writings  in  which  they  occur.  They  will 
remain,  not  because  of  our  ignorance,  merely, 
but  because  of  the  limited  nature  of  our  facul- 
ties. There  is  a  border  land  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  on  which  clonds  and  darkness 
must  always  rest.  We  cannot  even  gain  glimpses 
of  the  truth,  nor  form  conjectures  which  have  any 
plausibility.  There  are  points  connected  with  the 
higher  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose^  will  be  any  more  within  our 
comprehension,  as  Professor  Edwards  suggests,*  in 
the  future  state  than  they  are  now,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  cognisable  by  a  created  being,  in 
any  stage  of  his  progress.  They  are  not  open  to 
analysis.  We  can  neither  discover  their  nature,  nor 
cast  any  light  upon  them  by  analogy.  Now,  as  he 
observes,  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
announcing  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of 
particular  objects  or  relations,  unattended  with  a 
word  of  explanation.  They  could  not  make  a  reve- 
lation in  regard  to  certain  subjects,  without  involving 
allusions  to,  or  presupposing  the  existence  of,  rela- 
tions or  modes  of  being,  which  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  comprehend.  He  who  cavils  at 
these  inexplicable  difficulties,  shows  that  he  has  no 
conception  of  what  a  divine  revelation  must  be.f 

2.  Difficulties  resulting   from  the  katubb 
OF  THE  ARGUMENTATION. —  If  WO  read  an  answer 

♦  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  vol.  i.,  p.  98. 

f  "  The  Bible  makes  no  explanations  of  these  perplexing  prob- 
lems, nor  could  we  understand  them,  even  if  it  did,  any  more  than 
the  scholar  can  comprehend  the  differential  calculus  before  he 
has  studied  algebra." — F&ofessob  Stows. 
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returned  to  some  enquiry,  we  shall  have  great 
lifficultj  in  understanding  it,  unless  we  know  what 
;he  question  was.  So,  also,  if  we*read  an  argument, 
t  will  be  much  more  intelligible,  if  we  know  what 
the  writer  wishes  to  prove  ;  but  sometimes  this  is 
QOt  readily  discoverable  (see  Isa.  xxi.;  2  Cor.  i.  17 
—23  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15). 

3.  Difficulties  arising  from  an  allusion  to 

FACTS,  circumstances,  PERSONS,  CUSTOMS,  OPINIONS, 

etc.,  with  which  we  are  imperfectly,  or  perhaps 
not  at  all,  acquainted,  are  many,  as  in  such  cases  as 
the  following  : — ^In  Psalm  cviii.  8,  9,  the  Lord  is 
represented  as  saying,  *'  Gilead  is  mine  ;  Manasseh 
is  mine;  Ephraim  also  is  the  strength  of  my  head; 
Judah  is  my  lawgiver;  Moab  is  my  wash-pot;  over 
E^om  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe;  over  Philistia  will  I 
triumph."  In  Isa.  lii.  10,  we  read,  and  similarly 
elsewhere,  "The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy 
arm."  The  Lord,  recapitulating  many  of  the 
blessings  He  had  conferred  upon  Judah  from 
time  to  time,  says  that,  among  other  things  He  did 
for  her.  He  "  put  a  jewel  on  her  forehead  "  (Ezek. 
xvi.  12),  Isaiah  (ch.  iii.  16),  reproaching  the 
**  haughty  daughters  of  Zion,"  says,  "  they  walk, 
mincing  as  they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet."  And,  to  give  one  more  example,  we  read  in 
Luke  vii.  38,  "A  woman  in  the  city,  who  was  a 
sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
Pharisee's  house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  oint- 
ment, and  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him,  weeping,  and 
l>egan  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head."  No  one  can 
understand  these  passages,  and  they  are  only  a 
sample  of  a  great  multitude,  unless  he  knows  or  is 
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informed  of  the  eastebn  customs  to  wbicb  they 
allude. 

So,  also,  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  pheno- 
mena and  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  is  indispens- 
able to  the  right  appreciation  of  many  passages. 
In  treating  of  the  figures  of  speech  and  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  we  haye  cited  a  number  of  pasasges 
the  beauty  and  force  of  which  depend  upon  the 
reader's  familiarity  with  these  topics.  Who  that  has 
not  read  of  the  *^  mirage  "  of  Eastern  countries  can 
feel  the  force  of  the  divine  promise  (Isa.  xxxv.  7), — 

"  And  the  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirsty  soU  bubbling  springs ;" 

or  of  the  finding  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land,"  that  has  not  read  of  the  heat,  and 
barrenness,  and  desolation  of  the  great  desert  re- 
ferred to.  The  rotary  action  of  the  whirlwind  in 
Eastern  countries  must  be  known  to  understand 
Isa.  xvii.  13;.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13,  etc. — "God  shall  re- 
buke them,  and  they  shall  fiee  far  off,  and  shall  be 
chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the 
wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirl- 
wind"— "Make  them  like  a  wheel;  as  the  stubble 
before  the  wind."  Morier  (Journey  through  Persia) 
says  that  the  whirlwind  frequently  impels  a  bit  of 
stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like  a  wheel  set  in  rapid 
motion.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Ps.  xxix.  7,  9: 
— "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the  fiames  of 
fire.  .  .  .  the  voice  of  the  Lord  discovereth  the 
forests  "?  Eastern  travellers  tell  us  of  what  to  ub 
are  extraordinary  phenomena,  and  which  are  pre* 
sen  ted  in  the  night-time — ignes  fatui  so  vivid,  and 
spreading  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  discover  every 
shrub  and  tree  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres 
of  mountain  and  valley.  So,  in  like  manner,  to 
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{>erceive  the  beauty  and  fall  significance  of  many 
other  passages,  in  which  there  are  allusions  to  the 
natural  phenomena — the  heat,  drought,  dews,  deserts, 
rivers,  rains,  etc.,  g£  the  land  of  Palestine,  a  know- 
ledge of  these  phenomena   are  indispensable. 

These  references,  which  might  be  almost  inde- 
finitely multiplied,  .will  suffice  to  show  that  a  want 
of  information  as  to  particular  things  and  circum- 
stances will  frequently  render  passages  difficult, 
which  would  otherwise  be  intelligible  enough. 

4.  Misconceptions  of  the  meaning,  and   mis- 
translations OF  the  words  and  phrases  in  the 
English  Bible. — In  speaking  of  mistranslations  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  their  origin  in  this  source,  it  should  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  propose,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  that  version,  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  and  looking  at  the  comparative  poorness  of 
the  critical  apparatus  possessed  by  the  translators,  is  a 
marvel  of  accuracy,  in  relation  to  the  original  text. 
The    perfection    of    any   translation    from    a   dead 
language,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  familiarity 
of  the  translators  with  particulars,  some  of  which 
we  have  adverted  to,  and  which  were  more  imperfectly 
known  in  former  times  than  they  now  are.     And 
this  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Bible.     We  have, 
in  our  introductory  remarks   to   Biblical    Zoology, 
spoken  of  the  very  limited   knowledge  we  have  of 
the  precise  meaning  of  certain  words  employed  by 
Moses  to  describe  certain  objects  of  natural  history; 
and  the  same  might  be  saidof  many  other  things,  words, 
and  phrases  having  a  local   reference  or  allusion. 
Our  knowledge  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
contributions   of    travellers,    and    naturalists,    and 
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philologists,  and  we  are  hence  better  off,  bj  fsTf 
than  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible  were ; 
and  it  is  wonderfnl  that  they  should  hare  fiidlen 
into  so  few  errors.  There  are  some  passages,  how- 
ever, which  produce  difficulties  and  perplexities  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  is  unable  to  refer  to  the 
original,  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writer.  The  more  important  of  these  will  be 
examined  and  corrected  in  our  examination  of  Scrip- 
ture Difficulties. 


In  thus  adverting  to  the  sources  and  character  of 
these  difficulties,  we  should  not  omit  to  remark, 
that  some  readers  get  perplexed  where  no  real  diffi- 
culty exists.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
reading  the  Bible,  that  many  things  of  a  doctrinid 
nature  are  simply  and  absolutely  declared,  as  is  the 
common  usage  in  all  languages;  that  is,  the  words 
have  a  relative  sense.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  parts  of  religion 
which  are  commonly  known  and  understood,  and 
that,  therefore,  such  parts  do  not  need  accurate  limi- 
tation. Thus,  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  is  one 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  sacred  writers,  therefore,  do  not,  on 
every  mention  of  duty,  remind  us  of  this  prin- 
ciple, as  they  assume  us  to  keep  it  in  memory. 
When  they  say,  then,  that  almsgiving  is  acceptable 
to  God,  they  expect  to  be  understood  as  meaning  if 
it  be  accompanied  by  faith.  In  this  way  apparent 
discrepancies  may  be  reconciled  ;  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion becomes  the  more  probable,  as  the  reason  for  it 
can  be  given. 

Another  important  thing  (indeed,  this  lies  at  the 
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bottom  of  all  interpretation)  is,  to  find  the  true 
meaning  of  each  writer.  In  order  to  this,  every- 
thing  must  be  taken  into  view  which  the  principles 
of  interpreting  language  require  ;  the  subject,  scope, 
context,  design,  age,  habits,  style,  object,  etc.,  of  the 
author  ;*  and  when  the  meaning  of  each  writer  is 
found,  the  passages  may  be  brought  together,  with- 
out fear  of  any  real  discrepancy. 

In  apparent  historical  discrepancies,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  we  have  not  confounded  really  dif- 
ferent things,  merely  because  they  have  some  simi- 
litude. This  has  not  unirequently  happened  ;  and 
it  requires  skill  and  caution  to  guard,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  this,  and  on  the  other,  against  rashly 
multiplying  facts,  because  there  are  some  slight 
discrepancies  in  the  narration. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  it  is  not 
every  slight  discrepancy  that  will  create  a  real 
difficulty  in  an  historical  document.  The  notion  of 
verbal  inspiration  in  such  cases,  does  certainly 
render  reconciliation  impossible  ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  exploded.  There  are  few  persons  who 
will  except  to  the  propriety  of  Jerome's  remark, 
^  that  the  Scripture  consists  in  the  sense  of  a 
passage,  and  not  in  the  wobds  only,"  which  are  the 
mere  costume  of  the  sense. 

*  See  p.  41,  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

X7NFAIB  TREATMENT  OF  8GRIPTUBB  DUmCU  LTUHL 

Socrates  is  reported  to  have  said,  concerning  the 
writings  of  Heraelitus,  that  so  much  of  them  as 
could  be  understood  must  be  prcmounced  excellent 
and  admirable;  and  therefore  that  that  portion  which 
could  not  be  understood  might  be  believed  to  be  8(s 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  objectors  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  resting  their  opposition  upon  a  few 
obscure  places  and  apparent  ecmtradietions,  hare 
displayed  little  of  the  wisdom  and  none  of  the 
candour  of  that  amiable  heathen  ;  and  our  modem 
sceptics  appear  very  unlikely  to  be  benefited  by  his 
example  of  modesty  and  fairness. 

One  valuable  purpose  which,  in  God's  economy  of 
the    Church,   appears  to  be  answered  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  infidelity  in  its  various  grades,  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords   the   Christian    advocate  for 
exhibiting    the   amiable   spirit,  and   displaying  the 
argumentative  resources  of  Christianity.   "  In  meek- 
ness  instructing  them   that   oppose   themselves,  if 
God  peradventure   will   give  them   repentance,   to 
the   acknowledging    of  the   truth,"   is  a   principle 
which  cannot  be  too  closely  followed,  in  all  attempts 
to  meet  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.     The  genuine 
exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  revelation  will  do  infi- 
nitely more  towards  the  suppression    of  infidelity 
than  legal  prosecutiona  \  wid  tlLotou^hly  convinced 
of  the  impolicy,  as  vreW  a&  raki>3\\x^^^^  ^^  ^Bs^^-vsa^ 
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8nch  a  weapon  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  we 
cannot  but  hail  with  delight  the  numerous  and 
important  accessions  -of  reason  and  learning  which 
almost  every  day  brings  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  to  be  admitted,  that  upon  the  solution 
of  doctrinal,  historical,  philological,  or  philosophical 
difficulties,  depends  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  Infidel  and  the  Christian.  The  main  body  of 
the  Christian  eyidence  stands  quite  independent  of 
the  imperfections  or  the  obscurities  in  the  text  of 
Reyelation.  Let  the  question  of  external  evidence 
be  settled  before  the  Book  itself  is  scrutinised,  then 
let  the  Christian  advocate  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  the  first  stage  of  proof  through  which  he 
has  advanced  ;  or  let  him  require,  before  he  proceeds 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  places,  that  which  he 
has  a  right  to  assume;  namely,  that  the  Book  is  of 
divine  origin,  and  is  to  be  estimated  fairly  by  this 
pretension,  as  being  placed,  in  some  respects,  by  the 
very  fact  professed,  in  circumstances  altogether 
different  from  any  human  composition. 

The  infidel  must  either  dispute  the  evidence  and 
disprove  the  facts  which  attest  the  authority  of  the 
Revelation,  or  he  must  take  the  Eevelation  upon  its 
own  assumption,  and  proceed  to  show  that  its  con- 
tents cannot  be  worthy  of  God  to  impart,  nor  of 
man  to  receive.  It  is  but  very  rarely  that  infidels 
attempt  anything  more  than  to  carp  at  the  mys- 
terious and  obscure  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 
These  they  endeavour  to  isolate  as  much  as  possible 
firom  all  its  sublimer  and  less  questionable  portions  ; 
they  pass  over  in  silence  the  great  mass  of  its  con- 
tents, and  fix  upon  a  few  hard  sayings,  which  they 
wrest  from  their  connection,  or  pervert  to  an  import 
altogether   foreign,    and   which,    by   being   placed 
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together,  repeated  with  exaggerations,  and,  in  iheir 
condensed  form,  surrounded  with  the  murky  and  dis- 
torting atmosphere  of  hostile  matter,  present  a  £tf 
more  formidable  appearance  than  reallj  belongs  to 
them,  or  than  thej  are  ever  felt  to  possess,  when 
thej  are  casually  met  with  in  the  fair  and  honest 
perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  itself. 

It  is  well,  however,  as  already  observed,  to 
reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  both  the  number  and  the 
force  of  these  difficulties  ;  and  to  show,  that  what- 
ever their  number  and  their  nature,  there  is  not 
one  that  can  fairly  be  construed  into  an  invalidation 
of  the  primary  claim  which  revelation  sets  up  for 
itself,  of  being  the  word  of  Gknl.  The  departments 
of  nature  and  of  providence  supply  so  many  ana- 
logous difficulties,  and,  in  many  respects,  difficulties 
of  a  so  much  more  mysterious  and  less  tractable 
character,  that,  with  any  rational  and  consistent 
theist,  the  friend  of  revelation  may  soon  bring  the 
controversy  to  a  close.  Let  the  words  of  revela- 
tion be  received  as  the  production  of  that  same 
Mind  which  gave  being  to  the  universe,  and  law  to 
rational  intelligences,  and  then  the  congmity,  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  mysteries  and  difficulties 
discernible  in  all  the  separate  departments  of  His 
works,  becomes  rather  a  seal  of  unity  than  an  argu- 
ment of  contradiction,  and  should  be  construed  into 
an  identity  rather  than  into  a  discrepancy  of  author- 
ship. 

It  is  admitted,  that  there  might  be  difficulties  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  cancel  and  set  aside  the  claim  to 
inspiration.  It  is  not  every  difficulty  or  mystery, 
however,  that  can,  even  by  infidels,  be  supposed  to 
annul  this  pretension.  They  seem,  by  the  very 
effi)rt  of  exaggeration,  to  be  conscious  that  every 
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difficult  or  mysterioQB  passage  in'  revelation  does 
dot  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  its  claims.  Hence, 
bhe  laborious  artifices  and  the  special  pleadings 
amplojed  to  magnify  some  of  these  hard  places  into 
absurdities,  some  into  philosophical  impossibilities, 
uid  others  into  a  violation  of  the  moral  principles 
)f  human  nature  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  grosser  and 
nore  vulgar  artifice  of  construing  the  vices, 
rr  the  occasional  lapses,  of  some  of  the  leading 
characters  of  Scripture^  to  the  discredit  of  revela- 
ion.  Every  degree  of  difficulty^  short  of  involving 
I  contradiction  to  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  reason,  or  of  the  moral  sense 
)f  conscience,  may  be  consistent  with  inspiration,  and 
coay  be  perfectly  congruous  with  all  that  can  be 
known  of  Grod.  If  so  much  is  shown,  the  Deist  is 
left  without  excuse,  and  his  infidelity  involves  him 
in  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  absurdity. 

We  are  not  ignorant,  that  it  has  been  represented 
as  being  incompatible  with  the  design  of  revelation, 
that  any  difficulties,  at  least  of  an  historical  or  a 
Literary  description,  should  be  found  existing  in  the 
Bible,  on  the  ground,  that  it  should,  in  every  respect, 
present  the  most  obvious  and  demonstrative  evi- 
dences of  its  divine  character,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
it  cannot  do,  if  all  and  every  part  be  not  imme- 
diately perceptible  as  true  by  every  mind  to  which 
it  is  presented.  Others,  again,  have  contended, 
that  if  the  belief  of  these  writings  be  of  such  great 
Importance  as  we  represent  them  to  be,  some  standing 
miracle  should  be  vn*ought  to  assure  men  of  their 
truth  ;  and  a  writer,  whose  opposition  to  revelation 
was  as  violent  as  his  ignorance  of  its  character  was 
manifest,  insolently  suggested,  as  a  suitable  expe- 
dient, that  a  permanent  inscription  should  appear  on 
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the  face  of  the  sun,  assuring  mankind,  through  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  that  the  Scriptures  are  true. 
Both  these  Remands  only  demonstrate  the  ignorance 
of  their  authors  of  the  nature  of  Grod,  as  also  of  the 
nature  of  man,  and  of  their  destitution  of  anj  idea 
of  the  laws  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  which  Grod  regu- 
lates  His   dealings   with   mankind.     A    conviction 
forced   upon   man    against   his  will,   would  not  be 
permanent,  nor   really   beneficial    to   him  ;  on   the 
contrary,  it    would   expose  him  to  the    danger  of 
incurring  far  greater  guilt  than  he  can  rush  into 
while  he  is  left  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  his 
own    freedom — while   the  light  of  divine  truth  is 
not  poured  on  his  mind  with  such  lustre,  as  abso- 
lutely to  compel  his  assent.     It  is  for  this  reason, 
among    others,   that    divine    revelation    is     always 
couched  in  language  that  is  in  great  measure  para- 
bolic and  obscure.     Though  capable  of  being  easily 
understood,  at  least  as  to  everything  essential,  by 
those  who  are  influenced   by  a   sincere    desire  to 
know  the  will  of  Grod,  in  order  that  they  may  do  it 
(John  vii.  17), — it  yet  is  not  made  so  plain  as  to 
aggravate  the   condemnation  of  those,  who,  being 
indisposed  to  do  His  will,  and  only  anxious  to  find 
pretences  to  free  themselves  from  the  obligation  of 
doing  it,  would  be,  in  fact,  the  more  offended  at  any 
revelation,  just  in  proportion  as  they  found  it  more 

•  difficult  to  devise  plausible  reasons  for  denying  its 
authority.  The  former  class  of  persons  (the  humble 
enquirers),  are  meant  by  'Hhe  disciples,"  and  the  latter 
(the  pertinacious  cavillers),  by  ^'  them  that  are 
without,"  in  that  saying  of  Christ  in  which  He 
developes  the  law  of  Divine  mercy  and  wisdom  on 
tbia  subject :  "  To   you  It  is   given  to  know  the 

mjrBteries  of  the  kingioxxi  oi  ^o^  %  'WX*  xasJ^  xJbmdx 
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that  are  without,  all  thixigB  are  done  in  parables  ; 
that  seeing,  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and 
hearing,  iliej  may  hear,  and  not  understand  "  (Mark 
iy.  11,  12);  by  which  words  is  not  meant,  that  an 
arbitrary  distinction  is  made  between  one  portion  of 
mankind  and  the  rest,  but  that  divine  revelation  is 
BO  framed  as  not  to  force  conviction  on  the  under- 
standing where  there  is  a  determined  resistance  in 
the  will ;  because  if  such  persons  should  be  made  to 
assent  for  a  time,  their  evil  propensities  would 
afterwards  break  out  and  carry  them  away  :  they 
would  then  deny  the  clearest  demonstrations  of 
Divine  truth  ;  and  even  had  miracles  been  wrought 
for  their  conviction,  they  would  deny  them  also, 
resolving  them  into  some  unaccountable  operations 
of  nature.  The  guilt  thus  incurred  would  be  that 
of  profanation — ^the  state  of  the  man  represented  in 
the  parable,  out  of  whom  the  evil  spirit  went,  but 
who,  relapsing,  became  worse  in  his  last  state  than 
in  his  first  (Matt.  xii.  45). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IXAOm^ST  DIFFICULTIES  IN  BBLATION  TO   8CIBNCB  AND  FACT. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  the  Pentateuch,  which 
i^  the  opening  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  the  basis 
of  the  Christian,  as  it  was  of  the  Jewish,  Chnrch,  has 
received   from  the   neological  critics  following  the 
German  school  a  large  measore  of  attention.     Moses 
must   be   got  rid  of,  or  the  great  Prophet,  whose 
coming  he  foretold,  and  whose  divine  mission  and 
sacrificial   death    were   adumbrated   bj   the   whole 
econonj  of  the  theocratic  system  which  Moses  was 
the  instrument  of  establishing,  would  ^'  rule  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,"  if  he  did  not  *^  dash  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."     All  the  resources  of 
philosophy  and  science,  and  all  the  subtleties  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  have  therefore  been  employed  to 
persuade  the  world  that  the  miracles  of  the  Mosaic 
records  are  the  gradual  popular   exaggerations    of 
ordinary   facts,   where  they  are  not  the    elaborate 
jfictions  of  cunning  men  ;  and  that  almost  the  whole 
text  of  the  narratives  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
unworthy  the  credence  of  reasonable  and  reasoning 
men. 

The  assaults  upon  the  Pentateuch  have  been  two- 
fold— general  and  particular.  It  has  been  assailed 
as  a  whole,  and  each  particular  portion  of  its  text 
has  been  passed  through  the  critical  crucible,  with  a 
view  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  dross  is  so 
great  that  the  originaL  &\ibfttA.iiCQ  can  be  of  no 
value, 
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Many  reasons  are  assigned  by  these  critics,  which 

prove,  as  they  allege,  that  Moses  never  wrote  the 

Pentateuch;  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  compiled  it  from  a 

variety  of  pre-existing  documents,  of  little  or  no 

value;  and  that  when  yon  descend  to  an  examination 

of  minute  particulars,  it  is  found  to  be  contradictory 

in   itself,  opposed  to  the  known  facts  of  history  and 

science,  derogatory  to  the   Supreme  Being,  and  at 

variance  with  the  ascertained  nature  and  acknow 

ledged  obligations  of  man. 

Our  English  Bibliophobists  are  indebted  to  the 
Germans  for  their  critical  apparatus;  but  if  Germany 
produced  a  Hegel,  a  Yon  Bohlen,  and  a  Strauss,  it 
produced,  also,  a  Hengstenberg,  a  Havemich,  and  a 
Kurtz  ;  and  if  any  person  should  be  perplexed  by  the 
ingenious  but  false  criticism,  or  be  bewildered  by 
the  elaborately-devised  theories  of  the  former  critics, 
we  recommend  them  to  seek  for  satisfaction  and 
repose  through  the  luminous  and  devout  criticism 
and  expositions  of  the  latter. 

Bishop  Colenso  has  revived  the  controversy  origi- 
nated by  the  malign  ingenuity  of  the  German  critics. 
He  has,  with  great  labour  and  industry,  gleaned 
from  their  writings  such  facts  and  arguments  as  are 
most  telling  against  the  unity  and  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  and  has  supplemented  them 
by  the  results  of  his  own  investigations,  and 
placed  them  in  such  a  light  as  to  give  them  all  the 
additional  weight  they  can  derive  from  being  brought 
into  a  systematically  arranged  form.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  bishop  regards  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  as  "pure 
fiction."  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground,  he  says, 
for  so  regarding  it.  "  The  narrative,"  he  observes, 
"  must  be  received  with  the  respect  and  admiration 
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of  all  ages,  even  if  regarded  only  as  a  mere  work  of 
genius.  Still  more  will  it  demand  our  veneration, 
as  containing  the  records  of  true 'religion,  in  its 
earliest  developments,  and  as  having  ministered  so 
largely,  in  God's  Providence,  to  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  mankind."* 

The  rock  upon  which  the  bishop  and  his  fellow- 
labourers,  in  this  field  of  criticism,  have  wrecked 
their  faith,  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  their  own 
creating.  Assuming  that  they  have  not  only  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  divine  purposes,  but  of  the  divine 
mode  of  working  by  which  those  purposes  are  to  be 
accomplished,  they  are  offended  by  certain  things  in 
the  Bible  which  oppose  or  are  at  variance  with  their 
ideas  upon  these  subjects.  They  take  exception  to 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  text,  because  it 
records  miracles,  which  they  hold  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which  must,  as  they 
allege,  be  immutable,  always  working  with  unifor- 
mity and  without  cessation  ;  and  because,  also,  it 
attributes  to  the  Divine  Being  things  which  they 
cannot  reconcile  with  their  conceptions  of  His  moral 
character. 

In  all  these  things  they  find  difficulties  insuper- 
able, and  their  writings  show  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  start  difficulties  than  to  get  Vid  of  them;  and  also 
into  what  labyrinths  of  perplexity  men  wander, 
when  they  are  resolved  to  be  "  wise  above  what  is 
written." 

We  now  propose  to  look  at  some  of  the  imaginary 
difficulties  which  the  class  of  writers  we  have  been 
speaking  of  find  in  the  Bible,  and  which  are  to 
them  so  many  reasons  for  repudiating  its  claims  to 

•  «  Pentateuch,"  etc.,  pt  ii.  p.  372,  and  pt  iii,  p.  618. 
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^  a  diyine  revelation.      We  shall  classify  them, 
though  not  with  great  precision. 

I.— The  Bible  and  the  Discoyeries  of  Geology. 

The  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  in  Geu.  i.  is 
said  to  be  at  variance  with  the  discoveries  of 
astronomj  and  geology,  the  phenomena  which  these 
sciences  have  brought  to  light  not  being  reconcilable 
with  the  late  period  assigned  in  the  Mosaic  history 
to  the  formation  of  the  earth,  nor  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  representations 
there  made  of  them. 

We  shall  at  once  concede,  that  if  Moses  wrote 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  do  not 
doubt,  they  must  vindicate  themselves  as  veritable 
histories;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  as  free  from 
anything  that  is  contradictory  to  known  truths, 
whether  scientific  or  otherwise.  No  valid  objec- 
tion can  be  fairly  brought  against  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  teach  science,  since  that  is 
obviously  not  their  purpose,  which  was  to  teach  man 
"  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
his  God."  But  though  not  consistent  with  the 
object  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  and  the  condition 
of  the  world,  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that  it  should 
teach  natural  science,  it  would  be  difficult  to  vindi- 
cate its  claims  to  divine  authorship  or  inspiration,  if 
it  stated  anything  contradictory  to  it.  To  adopt 
a  popular  phraseology,  however,  even  when  it  has 
taken  its  rise  in  error,  is  not  to  teach  or  sanction 
the  error  itself.  To  employ  a  different  phraseology 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  teaching  much  of 
human  knowledge  not  necessary  to  spiritual  truth, 
and  the  teaching  of  which,  as  a  preliminary  to  it, 
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would  interpose  obstacles,   sometimes   insarmount- 
able,  in  the  way  of  the  original  and  primary  object. 
To  formally  state  that   the  earth  is  a  fixed  body, 
and  that  the  sun  revolves  around  it,  would  be  to 
state  what  is  not  true  ;  but  to  adopt  the  phraseology 
of  the  rising  and  setting  of    the  sun,  or  to    speak 
of  the  sun  making  the  circuit  of   the  heavens,  or 
going  forth  out  of  his  chamber — as,  indeed,  philo- 
sophers as  well  as  others  do— does  not  sanction  the 
long-since   exploded    error.      The    author   of   the 
"  Mosaic  Cosmogony,"  in  "  Essays  and  Reviews,'* 
refers  to  such   expressions  in  the  sacred  books  as, 
''  the    earth    standeth    fast,  so  that   it   cannot  be 
moved,"  and  "  the  windows  of  heaven,"  as  something 
antagonistic  to  the  known  truths  of  science;  but, 
without  pausing  to  insist  upon  the  difference  between 
plain  and  figurative  language,  the  latter  of  which 
describes  waters  as  clapping  their   hands,    monn- 
tains    as  skipping,  and  the   wind  as  using    wings, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  use  of  popular  phraseology 
is  universal  even  among  scientific  men,  whether  Ihe 
phraseology  be    in  strict   accord  with  the   fact,  or 
otherwise.     The  very  objector,  in  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  furnishes  uo  exception  to  the  rule,  for  he 
speaks  of  *'  the  glittering  dust  which  emblazons  the 
nocturnal  sky,"  of  the  "  skyey  bridge,"  and  of  the 
"  iBthereal  vault." 

We  may  thus  see  by  what  rule  we  are  to  test  the 
biblical  books.  We  are  not  warranted  to  look  there 
for  any  teaching  of  the  truths  of  natural  science; 
but  they  must  not  contradict  any  fact  in  nature  or 
science,  whether  known  or  not  at  the  time  they 
were  written.  "  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  truth,"  and 
His  verbal  revelation  cannot  contradict  His  material 
revelation.      If  Moses  wrote   the  Pentateuch,   and 
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the  prophets  the  books  ascribed  to  them,  thej  must 
be  true — true  in  all  respects  and  in  all  particulars. 

The  opponents  of  the  Bible  know  the  value  of 
this  argument,  and  hence  'their  efforts  to  bring  the 
biblical  statements  into  opposition  to  ascertained 
facts  in  nature.  Genesis  and  Geology,  it  is  alleged, 
are  at  variance.  The  testimony  of  the  Book  contra- 
dicts the  testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said,  ''  mani- 
festly gives  a  view  of  the  universe  adverse  to  that 
of  modem  science,"  since  '^  it  represents  the  earth  as 
being  only  six  thousand  years  old,"  and  "  the  work  of 
only  six  days";*  while  "the  story  of  the  creation 
and  the  fall"  presents  a  multitude  of  difficulties, 
inconsistencies,  and  impossibilities."'!'  We,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  that  the  creative  data  which  are 
read  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  creative  record  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
We  have  treated  of  this  subject  in  Biblical  Geology  4 
we  here  ofier  a  few  additional  suggestions. 

The  assertion,  touching  the  view  which  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  gives  of  the  age  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  time  occupied  in  its  creation,  is  a 
very  rash  one,  and  evinces  much  want  of  attention 
to  the  text  which  it  criticises  and  condenms — a 
grave  offence  in  a  critic  upon  any  subject,  and  a  still 
graver  offence  in  a  critic  who  sits  in  judgment  on 
sacred  writings,  and  undertakes  to  assign  reasons 
why  we  should  abandon  the  faith  of  ages,  and  regard 
Moses  and  Christ  as  alike  unreliable  witnesses. 
The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  II  alleges  neither  of  the  two  things  on  which 

*  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  263. 
t  Colenso,  **  Pentateucli,"  p.  ii.,  pt.  171. 
i  See  pp.  14  to  41,  ante.  \\  p.  17,  ante, 
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the  Reviewer  and  the  Bishop  base  their  repadifttioii 
of  it,  as  "  adverse  to  modern  science." 

But  the  enemy  has  two  strings  to  ffis  bow.     If 
the  discoveries  and  known  facts  of  Geology  cannot 
be  made  to  contradict   the  biblical  account  of  the 
creation,  the  biblical  account  must  be  made  to  contra- 
dict  itself.      The    impugners    of    the    Pentateuch 
allege  that  there  are  two  separate  and  independent 
accounts  of  the  creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  one 
in    chapter    i.  and  another   in   chapter  ii.;  and  so 
stupid  were  the  compilers  of  the  book,  that  they  did 
not  observe   the   contradictions    between   the   two 
accounts,  but  brought  them  together  as  we  now  have 
them  !     The  first  account,  it  is  said,  is  comprised  in 
the  first  chapter  and  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
second;  while  the  second  account  begins  with  the 
fourth  verse,  and  occupies  the  rest  of  the    second 
chapter.* 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  if  there  had  not  been  the 
division  of  the  text  which  we  find  in  the  English 
Bible,  we  should  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of 
having  to  look  at  this  most  unfounded  and  pre- 
posterous allegation,  for  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  narrative  itself  to  suggest  it  to  a  candid  student. 
The  reader  prpbably  knows  that  the  divisions  of  the 
text  into  chapters  and  verses  is  a  comparatively 
modern  invention,  made  to  facilitate  reference  by 
means  of  a  concordance.  They  were  not  in  the  old 
MSS.,  and  they  have  not  always  been  made  with  a 
strict  regard  to  the  connection  of  parts,  as  we  have 
proof  in  that  portion  of  the  sacred  text  now  under 
consideration.  If,  instead  of  breaking  the  narrative 
at  the  close  of  what   forms  the   31st  verse  of  the 
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1st  chapter  of  our  English  Bible,  it  were  broken 
at  the  close  of  what  forms   the  6th  verse  of  the 
2nd  chapter,  all  would  be  clear,  and  there  would  not 
be  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  be  urged  in  favour  of 
two  accounts  of  the  creation.     The  fourth  verse  of 
the  2nd  chapter,  which  the  opponents  of  the  unity  of 
the  text  take  to  be  the  introduction  to  what  follows, 
is  really  a  summing  up  or  formal  close  of  what  goes 
before,  and  reaches  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  chapter.     It  could  not  be  said  of  what  follows, 
this  verse, — "  These   are  the    generations   of   the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created," 
for  in  what  follows  there  is  nothing  about  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     That  has  all 
been  described  in  what  precedes,  and  to  that,  and 
that  alone,  the  verse  refers.     The  2nd  chapter  is  not 
an  account  of  the  creation,  but  of  the  particulars  of 
man's  formation  and  of  his  early  history.     As  Ewald 
has  observed, "  the  aim  of  the  first  connected  narrative 
[chap.  i. — ii.  6]  is  to  exhibit  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.     The  author  then   passes  over  from  the 
perfected   picture   of  the   created  universe  to    that 
which  must  have  been  to  him,  as  to  all  writers  of 
history,  the  most  worthy  of  note — to  the  history  of 
man.     Yet,  he  first  closes  the  first  picture  with  the 
words  (chap.  ii.  4),  'These  are  the  generations  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  earth.' " 

That  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  creation,  and 
composed  by  different  writers,  in  these  chapters,  is 
said  to  be  manifest  from  this  circumstance — that 
"  throughout  the  first  narrative  the  Creator  is  always 
spoken  of  by  the  name  Elohim,  God;  whereas, 
throughout  the  second.  He  is  always  called  Jehovah- 
Elohim,  Lord  God,  except  in  chap.  iii.  1,  3,  5, 
where  the  writer  seems  to  abstain,  for  some  reason, 
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from  placing  the  name  Jehovah  in  tLe  mouth  of  the 
serpent.*  But  this  diversity  in  the  name  given  to 
the  Divine  Creator  is  no  proof  that  two  documents,  by 
different  authors,  of  different  eras,  have  been  introduced 
by  a  late  compiler.  There  may  have  been  good  and 
sufficing  reasons  for  an  author  thus  varying  the  name 
of  the  Divine  Being  in  this  part  of  his  narrative. 
The  variation  is  not  here,  only.  In  the  Pentateuch 
the  Divine  Being  is  sometimes  designated  JElohim, 
sometimes  Jehovah,  sometimes  Jehovah-Elohim, 
sometimes  Adonai,  sometimes  EUShaddai.  But^  as 
we  have  already  shown,  these  variations  are  not 
without  reason  ;f  and  we  may  now  add,  that  Tertul- 
lian  observes,  that  each  name  is  used  at  the  proper 
time:  ^*It  speaks  of  Him  immediately  as  God,  because 
He  always  was — *  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth';  and,  afterwards,  while 
making  those  things  of  which  He  was  to  be  the 
Lord,  it  uses  only  the  name  God,  and  never  Lord: 
'  And  God  said,'  '  and  God  made.'  But  when  He 
had  finished  all  things,  and  man  himself,  who  would 
be  regarded  as  lord,  and  is  called  lord,  then  it  adds 
the  name  Lord — *  and  the  Lord   God  took  man,' " 

etc.f 

Augustine  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Creator,  in  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  Genesis,  says  the  German  critic  just  quoted,  by 
supposing  that  it  was  designed  to  intimate  the  rela- 
tion of  absolute  dependence  in  which  man  stands  to 
God.  "  It  is,  I  think,  far  from  useless,  and  is  designed 
to  teach  us  an  important  truth,  that,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  this  Divine  Book  (of  which  the 

♦  Colenso,  "  Pent.  Exam.,"  pt.  ii.,  p.  173. 
\  See  vol.  i.,  ^.  ^^^,  ^\fc. 
t  ITengstenberg,  "  GenmaeiieBa  oi  \)k^^  ^eijXaJwxOsi;^  'vJuv^W 
213—893. 
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first  words  are,  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  ')  down  to  this  passage,  it  is 
never  said,  *  Lord  God^  but  only  *  God  *;  but  when 
man's  being  placed  in  Paradise,  and  the  injunction 
being  given  to  him  that  he  should  dress  it  and  keep 
it,  is  mentioned,  the  Scripture  language  is,  '  The 
Lord  God  took  the  man  whom  He  had  made  and 
put  him  into  Paradise  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it ';  not 
because  God  was  not  the  Lord  of  the  creatures  that 
had  been  already  mentioned,  but  because  this  was 
written  neither  on  account  of  angels  nor  of  other 
created  beings,  but  for  man,  to  admonish  him  how 
desirable  it  was  for  him  to  have  God  for  his  Lord, 
that  is,  to  live  obediently  under  His  control,  rather 
than  licentiously  to  abuse  his  own  power;  so  that 
the  Scripture  has  not  used  this  phraseology  till  it 
comes  to  placing  man  in  Paradise,  to  dress  and  keep 
it." 

But  why  the  compound  designation,  Jehovah- 
Elohim^  Lord  God,  instead  of  Lord?  Kalisch* 
replies,  ''In  this  combination,  Elohim  stands  in 
apposition  to  Jehovah;  it  seems  to  imply,  that 
Jehovah  is  the  Elohim  who  created  the  world;  that 
both  words  designate  the  same  Being;  and  although 
they  express  different  attributes  of  His  nature.  He  is 
one  and  the  only  framer  of  the  universe."  Thus,  the 
compound  term,  Jehovah- Elohim  is  far  from  indica- 
ting a  spirit  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  1st  chapter; 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirms  and  strengthens  it;  it 
removes  the  possible  misconception,  that  not  Jehovah 
as  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  vi.  3),  but  the  universal 
Lord,  Elohim,  produced  the  world.f  By  the  use  of 
the  name  Jehovah,  the  narrative  advances  a  very 

•  New  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  103; 
t  Vide  Hengstenberg,  L,  313. 
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important  step  towards  the  peculiar  theoeratical 
character  of  the  Pentateuch;  but  by  combining  it 
with  Elohim,  it  reminds  us,  also,  of  the  Omnipotent 
Creator.  The  God  of  the  universe  is  the  God  of 
Israel;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is,  at  the  same  time, 
Governor  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  Ist  chapter, 
the  more  external  act  of  the  creation  of  man  wai 
narrated;  it  was,  therefore,  sufficient  to  designate 
(^od  as  the  All-powerful  Being,  as  the  God  of  gods, 
or  Elohim;  but  the  following  section  delineates  an 
internal  change  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  it  describes 
how  sin  took  the  place  of  innocence,  and  how  misery 
succeeded  happiness;  it  was  therefore  desirable  to 
introduce  God  by  a  name  which  implies  holiness^ 
which,  by  its  mysterions  signification,  awes  the  heart, 
but  which  yet  shows  this  Being  as  the  Creator;  and; 
therefore,  Jehovah- Elohim  was  employed. 

Thus,  the  identity  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  having 
once  been  impressed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat 
this  compound  name  later,  except  on  peculiar  occasions. 
Wherever  it  is  subsequently  employed,  it  adds  pathos 
and  emphasis  to  the  ideas;  bot  the  nature  of  this 
emphasis  is  always  coloured  by  the  context  in  which 
it  occurs;  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that 
obvious  in  the  passage  referred  to  (comp.  Exod.  ix. 
30:  Josh.  xxii.  22;  1  Sam.  ri.  20,  etc.).*  The 
greatest  analogy  with  our  instance  is  Jonah  iv.  6^ 
where,  also,  an  act  of  creation  is  combined  with  aa 
act  of  retributive  justice. 

But  Bishop  Colenso  finds  other,  and,  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  more  obvious,  proofs,  as  be  imagines^  of  the 
second  chapter  being  from  another  pen  than  that  of 
the  first  chapter.     These  alleged  proofs  he  discoTen 

*  Tidd  HeiLgstenlwrf,  for  exunplefl,  voL  i,  p.  312,  etc 
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in  what  he  thus  represents  as  contradictions  in  the 
two    chapters: — (a)  In  the  first  chapter,  the  earth 
emerges  from  the  waters,  and  is  therefore  saturated 
with  moisture  (ver.  9,  10);  in  the  second,  the  whole 
face  of  the  ground  requires  to  be  moistened  (chap. 
ii.  6.) — (6)  In  the  first  chapter,  the  birds  and  beasts 
are  created  before  man  (ver.  20,  24,  26);  in  the 
second,  man  is  created  before  the  birds  and  beasts 
(ii.  7,  19).— (c)  In  the  first  chapter,  all  the  fowls 
that  fly  are  made  out  of  the  waters  (ver.  20);  in  the 
second,  the  fowls  of  the  air   are  made  out  of  the 
ground  (ii.  19). — {d)  In  the  first  chapter,  man  is 
created    in   the   image   of  God    (ver.  27);    in    the 
second,  he  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
merely  animated  with   the  breath  of  life;  and  it  is 
only  after  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  that  the  Lord 
God  said.  Behold  the  man  has  become  as  one  of  us, 
to  know  good  and  evil  (ii.  7,  liL  22). — (c)  In  the 
first  chapter,  man  is  made  the  lord  of  the  whole 
earth  (ver.  28);  in  the  second,  he  is  merely  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,   to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it 
(ii.    8,    16). — (/)    In    the   first   chapter,   man    and 
woman  are  created  together^  as  the  closing  and  com- 
pleting work  of  the  whole  creation — created  also,  as 
is  evidently  implied,  in  the  same  kind  of  way,  to  be 
the  complement  of  one  another;  and,  thus  created, 
they  are  blessed  together  (ver.  28);  in  the  second, 
the  beasts  and  birds  are  cref^ted  between  the  man  and 
the  woman.     First,  the  man  is  made  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground;  he  is  placed  bp  himself  in  the  garden, 
charged  with  a  solemn  command,  and  threatened  with 
a  curse   if  he  breaks  it;    then    the  beasts  and  the 
birds  are  made,  and   the  man  gives  names  to  them; 
iind,  lastly,  after  all  this,  the  woman  is  made  out  of 
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one  of  his  ribs,  but  merely  as  a  help-meet  for  the 
man  (ii.  7,  8,  18,  22).* 

For  the  men  who  could  have  projected  such  a 
work  as  the  Pentateuch,  and  who  were  "  fighting  the 
good  fight,  on  the  side  of  God  and  His  truth,  against 
all  manner  of  falsehood  and  evil,*'f  to  have  com- 
menced it  so  blunderingly,  as  this  alleges,  would  be 
singular  indeed.  That  the  blundering  is  not  theirs, 
however,  but  the  Bishop's,  may  be  easily  shown. 
Let  us  take  the  alleged  "  contradictions "  in  the 
order  in  which  the  Bishop  has  enumerated  them. 

(a.)  This  imagined  contradiction  rests  upon  the 
false  assumption  which  has  been  disposed  of  in  what 
has  been  advanced  already,  namely,  that  the  creative 
days  were  natural  or  astronomical  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each.  If  what  has  been  advanced  against 
that  assumption  is  conclusive,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
then  the  supposed  contradiction  between  verses  9 
and  10  of  the  first  chapter,  and  verse  6  of  the 
second  chapter,  is  at  once  disposed  of.  How  much 
soever  saturated  with  moisture  we  may  suppose  the 
earth  to  have  been  at  the  former  epochs  we  most 
admit  that  we  know  not  what  its  condition  may  have 
been  after  the  lapse  of  those  ages  which  separated 
the  latter  epoch  from  the  former,  and  of  the  several 
revolutions  which  it  underwent  in  the  interval.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  may  observe  that  there  are 
several  indications  in  the  text,  which  an  objector 
resting  so  much  upon  nice  verbal  criticism  as  the 
Bishop  must  be  supposed  to  do,  was  bound  to  take 
notice  of,  as  militating  against  his  conclusion.  For 
example,  the  narrative  in  the  first  chapter  does  not 
leave  us  to  infer  that  the  earth  was  saturated  with 

*  "  Examination  of  the  Pentateuch,"  pt.  ii,  pp.  171,  174 

t  i5.,  p.  383, 
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moistare.  On  the  contrary,  it  calls  it  "  dry  " — "  Let 
the  dry  appear";  not  "dry  land"  as  In  our  transla- 
tion; but  "the  dry"  (ver.  8).  "And  God  called 
the  dry  *  earth,'  "  or  land  (aretz).  Geologically,  the 
aretz  must  refer  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
various  strata,  from  the  granite  upwards,  and  the 
frequent  upheavals  and  internal  convulsions,  causing 
them  to  appear  in  an  elevated,  and,  therefore,  diy 
condition;  and  "the  face  of  the  earth'*  (aretz),  upon 
which  the  Lord  God  had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain, 
required  moisture,  which  it  obtained  from  the  mist, 
which  went  up  from  the  earth,  and  which,  being  con- 
densed in  the  colder  atmosphere,  fell  upon  the 
surface — "the  face  of  the  ground";  that  is,  the 
alluvial  soils,  that  were  to  be  cultivated  by  man. 

(^,  dy  e,  f,)  All  these  "  most  noticeable  points  of 
difference,"  which  the  Bishop  finds  by  collating  the 
two  chapters,  have  reference  to  the  creation  of  man, 
and  we  therefore  group  them  together. 

{b.)  As  to  the  order  of  the  creation  of  man  and 
the  beasts,  the  supposed  discrepancy  will  disappear, 
when  we  have  set  aside  the  fantastical  notion  of  two 
independent  documents.  The  sacred  writer,  after 
narrating,  in  regular  order  and  in  full  detail,  the 
work  of  creation  in  chap.  i. — ii.  6,  resumes  the 
narrative  in  chap.  ii.  7,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  man's  creation,  and  what 
ensued  thereupon;  and  the  references  to  other  parts 
of  the  creation  are  all  in  subordination  to  this  pur- 
pose. What  we  read  in  chap.  ii.  is  this:  The  Lord 
God  having  placed  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it,  brought  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  him,  that  he  might 
name  them,  and  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  intro* 
duced  by  the  remark,  that  these  beasts  and  fowls  had 
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been  formed  by  the  Lord  Grod.  If  we  are  to  con* 
Btrue  the  text  as  stating  the  formation  of  the  beasts 
and  birds  at  this  particular  time,  then  we  must 
believe  that  they  were  not  formed  nntil  after  the 
planting  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  disposal  of 
man  there,  which  is  very  absurd.  It  might  as  well 
be  said  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  not  made  to 
grow ,  until  after  man's  creation,  because  they  are 
mentioned,  as  being  brought  into  existence,  in  verse  9, 
man  being  formed  in  verse  7;  whereas,  they  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  made  before  man,  in 
verse  5.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  second  chapter  the 
account  of  the  creation  is  not  particularised,  as  in 
the  first  chapter,  the  object  of  it  being  to  particularise 
concerning  man  only;  and  whatever  else  is  spoken  of 
is  in  the  order  of  the  subject,  and  not  of  the  time, 

(d.)  Why  man  may  not  have  been  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  be  made  also  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  is  not  very  clear,  especially  to  those  who 
have  read  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Colossians,  where  we  learn  that  the  image  of  God 
here  spoken  of  has  reference  to  man's  soul,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  in  the  image  of  G^, 
because  it  was  formed  in  possession  of  righteousness, 
true  holiness,  and  knowledge  (Eph.  iv.  24  i  Col. 
iii.  10.)  How  any  one  could  find  an  opposition  or 
a  contradiction  in  the  two  statements  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  The  second  chapter  does  not  say 
nor  imply  that  God  did  not  make  man  in  His  own 
image.  It  simply  describes  the  formation  of  hid 
corporeal  part,  and  how  life  was  imparted  to  it 
"  It  was  merely  animated  with  the  breath  of  life," 
says  the  Bishop.  He  might  have  added,  ^'And  it 
thereby  only  became  a  \W\ii^  %^\A."  "  \1  ^aa  only 
After  \n&   eating  the  forVi^^eu  ixmx;^  ^^  ^>S&ss^ 
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leges,  '^  that  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man 
as  become  as  one  of  us  "  (chap.  iii.  22).  There  is, 
o  doubt,  some  difficulty  and  uncertainty  about  the 
Leaning  of  this  passage  ;  and,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke* 
bserves,  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  our  trans- 
Ltion,  which  is  opposed  to  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
16  most  authentic  yersions.  The  Bebrew  has 
ayah^  which  is  the  third  per&on^  preterite  tense, 
nd  signifies  was^  not  is.  The  Samaritan  text, 
[le  Syriac  version,  and  the  Septuagint  have  the 
ame  tense,  and  lead  to  the  same  sense,  indicating 
hat  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  some  words,  which 
lust  be  supplied,  in  order  to  make  the  sense 
omplete.  A  very  learned  man  has  ventured  the 
allowing  paraphrase,  which  the  Doctor  thinks  should 
ot  be  disregarded: — "  And  the  Lord  God  said.  The 
lan  who  was  like  one  of  us  in  purity  and  wisdom, 
3  now  fallen  and  robbed  of  his  excellence  ;  he  has 
dded  to  the  knowledge  of  good,  by  his  trans- 
;ression,  the  knowledge  of  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he 
»ut  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life, 
.nd  eat,  and  live  for  ever  in  this  miserable  state,  I 
irill  remove  him,"  etc.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
latural  sense  of  the  passage,  "  for  we  cannot  think, 
,8  some  commentators  do,"  says  the  Doctor,  "that 
he  words  are  spoken  ironically,  and  that  God  in- 
ended,  by  a  cutting  taunt,  to  upbraid  the  poor 
iulprit  for  his  offence,  because  he  broke  the  divine 
command,  in  the  expectation  of  being  like  God,  to 
enow  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  that  he  had  lost  all 
\he  good  that  God  had  designed  for  him,  and  got 
%othing  but  evil  in  its  place,  therefore  God  taunts 
lim  for  the  total  miscarriage  of  his  project." 

*  Comment,  in  loco. 
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(c.)  The  Bishop's  fifth  "contradiction'*  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  because  man  had  dominion' 
given  to  him  over  every  living  thing — "  thus  being 
made  the  lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  as  he  has  it- 
he  was  not  himself  to  be  placed  anywhere,  nor  to 
do  anything.  To  mention  the  objection  is  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

(/.)  On  the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  in  the 
narrative  of  which  the  last  of  these  "contradictions'* 
is  found  by  the  Bishop,  we  take  the  criticism  of 
Doctor  MacCaul,  who  thus  anticipates  the  Colensian 
difficulties.  In  ver.  26,  chap.  i.  we  read,  "The 
Lord  G-od  said.  Let  us  make  man  (without  tiie 
article)  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let 
them  have  dominion,"  etc.  Here  the  language  is 
indefinite.  It  refers  to  the  whole  human  race.  Bat 
then  follows,  "  And  God  created  the  man  (with  the 
article)  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him  :  male  and  female  created  He  themJ^  Here 
the  language  is  definite,  "  Mc  man";  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  the  pronoun  is  in  the  singular 
number,  and  the  masculine  gender.  "  In  the  image 
of  God  created  He  Aew."  If  the  author  had  intended 
briefly  to  have  stated  that  at  first  only  one  human 
being,  and  that  one  the  male,  was  created,  what 
other  language  could  he  have  employed  ?  Then, 
having  spoken  in  the  singular  number,  and  the 
masculine  gender,  he  as  briefly  but  clearly  describes 
the  subsequent  distinction  into  sexes.  Male  and 
female  created  He  them.  The  plan  of  this  chapter 
forbade  his  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  creation 
of  woman,  just  as  much  as  it  hindered  him  from 
describing  the  varieties  of  herbs,  or  trees,  or  fowls, 
or  fishes,  or  beasts  o?  t\ife  ft«ix\\v^  wid  <^&ttle.  As 
be  merely  says  that  Grod  <ite«A.^dxJsi^^'»^'^^'?st^Yl\ja 
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lie  mention  of  the  man,  he  just  notices  the  fact, 
hat  God  created  them  male  and  female  ;  but  in 
liat  Yory  notice  he  implies  that  there  is  something 
leculiar,  for  with  regard  to  fish,  or  beasts,  or  cattle, 
le  does  not  mention  that  God  created  them  male 
hnd  female;  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered, ''  a  male  and  a 
!emale."  With  regard  to  man,  short  as  is  the  notice, 
le  does  relate,  first,  that  "in  the  image  of  God 
sreated  He  him;  that  is,  one  male  ;  and  then 
*  male  and  female  created  He  them.*** 

(c.)  A  very  little  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  chap,  i.,  ver.  20,  or  even  a  glance  at 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  English  Tcrsion,  might 
have  prevented  the  Bishop  from  finding  his  third 
'^  contradiction  "  between  that  passage,  and  chap,  ii., 
irer.  19.  The  marginal  reading  is  the  proper  one, 
'*  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life,  and  let  fowl  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  firmament  of  heaven.^^  It  is  only  because 
these  "  flyers "  (which  include  insects  as  well  as 
birds)  are,  as  it  were,  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters, 
that  they  are  acknowledged  in  the  narrative  of  the 
second  chapter,  Adam  being  accessible  to  them^  to 
give  them  names  ;  whereas  he  was  not  accessible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  to  give  them  names, 
and,  consequently,  they,  in  the  second  chapter  are, 
as  it  were,  ignored  altogether. 

We  believe  we  have  fairly  disposed  of  all  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  against  the 
unity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  whether 
founded  on  the  diversity  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Creator,  or  on  the  alleged  blundering  repetition  of 

*  Kurtz  has  treated  this  subject  somewhat  differently ;  *'  His^« 
of  Old  Coyenant,"  vol.  i.,  p.  zlv. 
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iho  **  story  "  of  the  creation  in  the  second  chapter. 
We  have  examined  these  arguments,  because  Bidiop 
ColeiiHo,  espcciallj,  has  made  a  great  parade  of  the 
proofH  which  he  imagines  he  has  found  in  them,  in 
Mupport  of  his  fanciful  hypothesis,  and  in  furtherance 
of  hiH  great  object,  which  is  to  destroy  the  ckiimBof 
the  Pentateuch  to  historic  truth  and  divine  inspi- 
ration. The  undertaking  is  a  desperate  one,  and 
the  moans  employed  to  accomplish  it  are  in  keeping 
with  its  character. 

If  any  candid  person  will  go  right  through  the 
two  chapters,  ho  will  not  fail  to  see,  that  the  first 
section  of  the  narrative  concludes  with  verse  6  of 
tho  scanul  ehnptor,  and  comprises  a  general  acoonnt 
of  the  whole  work  of  the  creation,  as  completed 
during  the  six  days  or  periods  ;  and  that  in  the 
sooond  section  the  writer  resumes  the  narrative,  to 
dosoribo,  more  particularly  than  he  had  before,  the 
formation  of  man  (male  and  female)  as  one  organism, 
and  iho  oiroumsiances  of  the  fall — which  he  could 
not  have  done  before,  without  embarrassingly  inter- 
rupt ini:  the  narrative  of  the  six  davs'  work — ^to 
rtvorvl  tlie  prvMuise  of  II im  who  was  to  bruise  the 
serjHnit*s  head — and  to  introduce  the  history  of  that 
braueh  of  Ad:im*s  po:?tcTity.  '"  of  whom,  as  concern- 
in  j:  the  t!e#h.  Christ  oame«  who  is  over  all,  God, 
blessevi  for  evermor^\'' 

r*:-.us  \vied  sr.  the  un:rv  and  inte^rirr  of  the 
d':vi'.:e  rvvvru,  :•?  ::s  L::t'r*JLl  aai  exterior  strceture, 
a:v  o'v\ir  «::!ci:^ji  :  a:!.I  they  c:"^h:.  no  doubt,  be 
:iho^^  V.  :V>.*:ti  :&  ..uvK?er  i^rvun-.:.  ^■■err?  rhe  esoteric  or 
A:\t'o^  ctl  <<*!:<e  or*  :ie  rtirr-jLiive  oc^nei  up,  and 
s>s.  ,r:*a:-v::tl.v  ^x-vcri-i-c.     A>  :Iie  orT?i::on  :*  one, 

%  mm 
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now  have  respect  to  the  one,  and  now  to  the  other  of 
these  aspects.  Again,  the  creation  may  be  repre- 
lentatiyelj  given  in  a  series  of  perfected  acts,  and  it 
may  subsequently  be  referred  to,  with  the  view  of 
introducing  a  continuing  process  related  to  it,  as 
one  of  growth  and  development ;  and  this  is  sub- 
stantially done  in  the  supplementary  narrative  to 
v^hich  exception  has  been  taken,  but,  as  we  have 
shown,  on  mistaken  grounds. 

EC. — The  Bible  and  the  truths  op  Astronomy. 

We  have  followed  the  objectors  to  the  biblical 
narrative  of  the  creation  in  their  explorations  and 
[nvestigations  in  the  earth  beneath.  We  have  now 
to  accompany  them  in  their  equally  hostile  re- 
Bearches  in  the  heavens  above. 

"  Taking  the  words  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis 
in  their  plain  sense,  they  manifestly  give  a  view  of 
the  universe,"  it  is  said,  ''  adverse  to  that  of  modern 
science."* 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Ist  chapter  of 
Genesis  gives  no  "  view  of  the  universe  "  otherwise 
than  in  its  relation  to  this  earth,  if  we  except  the 
important  truth  affirmed  in  the  first  verse  ;  namely, 
that  the  matter  out  of  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  made  was  not  eternal,  but  was  created 
by  God — the  same  great  truth  with  which  John 
opens  his  gospel — that  "  in  the  beginning,"  before 
anything  existed  ad  extra,  the  act  of  creation  was 
effected  by  the  word  of  God  ;  which  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  affirms,  when  he  says, 
"  The  worlds  were  formed  by  the  word  of  God  ;  so 
that  the  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  from 
those  which  appear  (Geu.  i.  1 ;  John  i.  3;  Heb.xi.  3.) 

♦  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  263. 
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All  that  follows  the  opening  verse  of  the  Howe 
narrative  has  relation  to  the  earth,  and  to  the 
universe,  only  in  as  far  as  thej  are  rel&ted  to  it.  Tbe 
overlooking  of  this  fact  has  caused  the  objecton  i 
good  deal  of  useless  trouble,  and  has  exposed  then 
to  juKt  reproof. 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  particular  objee- 
tions  which  the  science  of  astronomj-  is  said  to 
furnish  against  the  accuracy  of  the  biblical  namtiTe^ 
and  therefore  against  its  Mosaic  authorship. 

(1.)  Light  and  the  measurement  of  time  are  Tefwe- 
sen  ted  as  existing   before  the  manifestation  of  the 
sun  (Gen.    i.   5 — 14) ;  an  idea  which  Celsus,  Vol- 
taire, Strauss,  and  Goodwin,*  pronounce  to  be  not 
only  strange  but  absurd.     But  when  men  dogmatise 
upon     a    subject,     they    should    know    something 
about  it,  which  the  objectors  to  the  Mosaic  state- 
ment really  do  not.      What  does  science  teach  with 
regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  earth  and  the  son? 
Nothing!       Whether    sun   and   earth  were  created 
simultaneously,  and  in    their    present  relations;  or 
whether  the  earth,  already  created,  wandered  within 
the  range  of  solar  attraction  ;  or  whether,  after  the 
Hun   existed,  the  earth  was  called  forth  within  that 
range,  science  does  not  know,  says  Dr.  MacCaul.f 
liut,  the  "  nebular  theory ^^   shaped  by  La   Place, 
advocated  by   the  author  of  the   "  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,"  and  proposed  without 
any  reference  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  in  strict 
accordance,  as  he  adds,  with  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
text.    According  to  this  theory,  which  is  adopted  by 
Canon   Townsend,J  not  only  the  earth,  but  all  the 

*  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  263,  third  edit. 

t  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  p.  209. 

t  *' Scriptural  Communion,"  toI.  i,  p.  39. 
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planets  of  our  system,  existed  before  the  sun  in  its 
present  condition,  each  planet  having  a  light  of  its 
own,  independent  of  the  sun.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  the  discoveries  with  regard  to  heat,  combustion, 
electricity,  and  galvanism,  show  that  there  may  be 
light  independent  of  the  sun,  which  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  an  opaque  body,  the  solar  light 
proceeding  from  a  luminous  atmosphere  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  "  The  progress  of  science  has, 
therefore,  neutralised  the  objection,  that  light  could 
not  exist  before  the  sun ;  and,  more  thau  this,  it  has 
shown  that  if  Moses  had  wished  to  describe  the 
modern  doctrine  concerning  light,  he  could  not  have 
expressed  himself  more  happily  than  he  has  done 
here.  He  seems  to  have  known  what  philosophy 
did  not,  till  very  lately,  discover  ;  namely,  that  the 
sun  is  not  the  original  source  of  light.  He  does 
not  call  either  the  sun  or  the  moon  a  *  great  light,' 
though  he  represents  them  both  as  great  luminaries 
or  light-bearers,  the  moon  being  as  much  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  as  the  reflector  placed  behind  the 
lamp  of  a  light-house,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
to  the  mariner  at  sea  the  light  of  that  lamp,  whicli 
would  otherwise  have  passed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  the  land."  The  truth  is,  that  the  passage 
about  these  great  light-bearers  is  not  about  their 
creation,  but  about  their  appointment  to  office; 
that  is,  their  appointed  relation  to  our  earth. 
That  they  existed  before  this  is  plain,  for  the  Lord, 
the  Creator,  declares  that  when  He  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  "  The  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  " 
(Job  xxxviii.  7);  which  they  could  not  have  done 
had  they  not  already  existed. 

In   Gen.  i.   6 — 8,  we  read  that  "  God  made  the 
VOL.  II.  X  ^i%\ 
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iiritininent,  and  ilivided  the  waters  which  were  under 
tilt'  iirinaiiu'iit  from   the  waters  which  were  above 
thi'    firnminnit.        And   God    called    the   firmanent 
licavcn/'      How,  it  is  asked,  could  the  firmament  be 
iTcatcd,  since  there  is  no  firmament;  and  the  false 
notion  of  its  existence  is  no  more  than  an  imagini- 
lion  of  the   ancient  Grecians?*     This  statement  ifl 
}>iit  l\>r\vard  as  one  proof  that  the  sacred  text  is  re- 
pn«:n:\nt  to  known  facts.      "Moses  represents  the 
sky,'*  says  the  objector,  "  as  a  watery  vault,  in  which 
iho  sun.  moon,  and  stars  are  set  ;    and  no  quibbling 
a  ho  lit    the  derivation  of  the  word   rakia,  fvhich  is, 
liierally,  something  beaten  out,  can   avail   to  show 
that  he  was  a  ware   that  the  sky  is  but  transpareot 
sj>aiv."t     But  this  objection  to  Moses  has  originated 
in  the  arbitrary  sense   the  reviewer  imposes  on  the 
terms  employed.      Without  ^*'  quibbling ^^  we  may  re- 
mark, that  although   the  verb  raha  means  to  expand 
bv  boatinsr,  it  does  not  follow  that    the  noun  rakk^ 
whioli  is  derived  trom  it,  must  therefore  mean  a  wW 
t\u:lt^  beaten   out.     On    the  contrary,  it  is  used  to 
douoie   simple   tji-punsion^  or   space,  or  what  so  ap- 
piMis  to  the  evo.      Wo  mav, however,  avoid  the  very 
;ii»tvar:uKV  of  "  (juibdiing  "  to  even  the  most  exact- 
::!i:    vritlo.      Let    us   carry   the  radical   idea    of  the 
^\ot\;  ;iKo   its   derivative,  and   interpret  rakia  as  of 
>v»:*.:i::;.-o;  i\»ore  tluin  mere  space,  or.  as  the  Essayist 
:;,;>  ::,  '*  £r;i::spa:v!U   sp'.:cc"   and  we    shall   find  the 
\vv,.vV   ot    t*i:o    IKlrvw    text    philosophioallv   richt. 
^\.:  .0   '..'.0  r.sc^iv.sc   i<  vh".os*."'"h:oallv  wr».^n^.     Pro- 
•.->v",    io-,i:!j;^   J.^iji  show^  iu  what  strict  acconlance 
liicis  of  uivxura  scicuce  Mo$cs  represents 
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the  firmament  as  having  heen  made.  It  is  not,  as 
he  observes,  what  Mr.  Goodwin  represents  it — mere 
emptiness,  a  nothing  ;  but  a  material  substance, 
which  modem  philosophers  fully  recognise,  and  call 
the  luminiferous  ether^  the  existence  of  which  they 
have  been  driven  to  assume  by  the  very  exigencies 
■of  science,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  light. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  obvious  contradic- 
tions to  science  could  have  been  found  in  those 
biblical  passages  in  which  the  doors,  windows,  etc., 
of  the  firmament  are  spoken  of.  But  so  it  is;  and 
we  see  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  objectors  to 
learn  the  difierence  between  the  figures  and  meta- 
phors of  poetry  and  the  plain  and  literal  statements 
of  prose.  The  firmament  or  sky  is  that  transparent 
expanse  of  air  above  us  which  we  call  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  its  inexhaustible  springs  of  life  aud 
blessing,  providing  the  necessary  means  of  nourish- 
ment  to  every  kind  of  living  thing  that  was  to 
appear  on  earth.  This  sky  rests  on  the  waters  of 
tiie  earth,  and,  like  a  firm  arch,  supports  the  oceans 
of  heaven.  Thus  it  divides  the  upper  from  the 
lower  waters — the  sea  from  the  clouds  which  rise 
from  it,  that,  in  turu,  they  also  may  become  a  spring 
of  blessing  and  fruitfulness  to  the  dry  land,  when  it 
shall  have  been  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.* 

We  may  now  see  with  what  little  reason  excep- 
tion has  been  taken  to  the  statement  in  ver.  4: — 
"  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness." 
No  one  can  read  this  chapter  of  Genesis  with  the 
close  attention  that  is  due  to  it,  without  perceiving 
that  the  writer,  in   more  than  one   case,  uses  the 

«  See  Kurtz,  "  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,'*  yoL  i.,  p.  30. 
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same  term  in  a  somewhat  diflferent  sense,  in  varionB 
partri  oi'  his  narrative  ;  that  is,  that  he  first  nses  the 
torni  in  a  p^ciiernl,  and  then  in  a  particular  or  limited 
souse.     Tlius,  in  the  first  passage,  the  word  aretZy 
(Mirth,  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  substance  which 
was  afterwards  separated  into  water  and  dry  land 
(ver.  9,  10);  and  then,  in  the  10th  verse,  the  word 
is  restrietively  applied  to  one  part  of  this  substance; 
namely,    the   dry    laud,    of  which   it    becomes  the 
]>r(>per    appellation.     So,    al?o,    the    word    shemimf 
lieavtMis,  is  used  with   greater  latitude  in  the  first 
verso  than  in  the  eighth  verse,  where  it  is  adopted 
as   tlie  proper  name  of  the  firmament,  which  was 
not  brought  into  existence  till  the  second  day.    In 
like    man  nor   are   the  words  i/om,  day,   and  lileh, 
night,  applied.     In  the  fifth  verse  they  are  used  to 
denote    tliose    substances,    or   properties,    whatever 
thov  niav    be,  which    are   lust  before    called  aur, 
light,  andc/teshechj  darkness  ;  but  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  narrative,  they  are  specifically  given  to 
those  astronomical  periods  of  time  which  have  ever 
since   been   so  designated.     Hence — it  will  appear, 
thai  the  word  liijht^   in  verse  4,  is  used  with   refer- 
once  to  the  substance  or  tluid,  which,  when  operated 
upv*n  in  a  certain  manner,  produces  the  phenomenon 
eailod   liuht^  irrespective   of  this  operation,  and  of 
the  Slate  in  which  ir  exists. 

The  word  "  divided,"  as  it  is  in  our  translation, 
would  have  been  rendered  more  consonant  to  the 
original  by  liistini/uisheii — "And  God  distinguished 
between  the  light  aud  between  the  darkness;"  that 
is,  call  in  SI  the  one  dav  and  the  other  ni^ht. 

Wiih  as  little  rea^son   is  exception  taken  to  ver. 
14 — 18: — "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
of  ihe  heaven,  to  divide  the  dav  from  the 
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night,  and  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days  and  for  years.  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  two  great 
lights;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars 
also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule 
over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the 
light  from  the  darkness  ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.**  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
word  maurethy  is  used,  and  not  aur,  as  in  vcr.  4; 
and  that  it  properly  denotes  kindlers,  not  lights; 
while  the  word  "with  which  it  is  associated, — in  our 
version  rendered  to  rule, — is,  literally,  to  have 
dominiony  or  power  over.  How  exact  and  philo- 
sophical is  the  writer  whom  our  pseudo-philoso- 
phers and  Bibliophobists  charge  with  ignorance  and 
error  !  The  old  translators  of  the  Septuagint  read 
the  passage  in  the  same  way  that  we  hero  do,  as 
also  did  the  translatgrs  of  the  Vulgate,  for  they  re- 
present the  maureth  as  luminaries  or  light-hearer Sy 
which  are  to  have  power  or  influence  over  the  day, 
and  over  the  night,  and  the  stars  also. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IMAGINARY  DIFFICULTIES   IN  RELATION  TO  NUMBERS. 

The  biblical  account  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  of  their  numbers,  and  of  certain  incidents 
connected  with  the  occurrence,  are  made  Tery 
prominent  features  in  the  anti-pentatenchal  publi- 
cations of  the  present  time,  as  being  either  con- 
tradictory in  themselves,  irreconcileaWe  with  known 
natural  laws,  or  manifestly  beyond  the  limits  of 
possibility. 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  account  of  the  exodas, 
which  is  said  to  amount  to  an  impossibility  in  the 
alleged  fact,  has  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
Passover,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xii.  21,  etc.  "How 
can  it  be  believed  to  be  possible,"  it  is  asked,  "  that 
the  whole  immense  population  of  Israel,  as  large  as 
that  of  London  [city]  was  instructed  to  keep  the 
Passover,  and  actually  did  keep  it,  in  one  single 
day  ?  "*     But,  why  in  one  single  day  ? 

(1.)  "I  have  said  in  one  single  day,"  writes  Bishop 
Colenso,  "  for  the  first  notice  of  any  such  feast  to  be 
kept  is  given  in  ver.  3  of  this  very  chapter,  and  we 
find  it  written,  in  ver-  12  :  *  I  will  pass  through  the 
land  of  Egypt  this  nighty  and  will  smite,  etc.  ...  * 
The  expression  is  distinctly  hueh  '  this^  not  hehua 

*  that,^ "     But  the  bishop  should  have  known  that 

*  this '    is    not  always   the   full   equivalent  for  the 

*  "  Examination  of  Pentateuch,"  pt.  i.,  p.  64. 
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Hebrew  pronoun,  which  may  mean  time  present,  as 
Uhis'*  does  in  English  ;  or  it  may  mean  that  the 
time  in  which  the  act  is  being  performed,  or 
in  which  it  is  going  to  performed,  has  not  yet 
elapsed.  In  either  case^  it  expresses  simultaneity, 
whether  past,  present,  or  futui'e,  according  to  the 
context.  In  English,  we  distinguish  between 
simultaneity  in  the  present  time,  which  we  express 
by  the  pronoun  '  this,'  and  in  the  past  and  future, 
when  we  employ  the  pronoun  '  that,'  or  *  same.^ 
The  Hebrew  text  may  therefore  mean  this  or  the 
same  night,  according  to  the  context.  Drs.  Benisch 
and  Chamberlain*  have  given  examples  of  this,  in 
Gen.  vii.  11, 13,  and  xvii.  26,  where  the  reference  is 
to  the  j»a*^;  and  in  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  where  the  reference 
is  to  the  future ;  as  in  many  other  passages.  No 
doubt,  had  ver.  12  ("  I  will  pass  through  the  land 
of  Egypt  this  night "),  upon  which  the  bishop  rears 
his  whole  structure,  been  found  detached,  quite 
unconnected  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  he 
would  be  justified,  as  Benisch  remarks,  in  taking 
the  phrase  in  the  sense  in  which  he  does  ;  but  part 
and  parcel,  as  it  is,  of  a  series  of  injunctions  given 
lo  Moses,  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month 
(ver.  3),  to  be  carried  out  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  same  month,  the  bishop,  as  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  bound  to  consult  the  context,  before  he  put  his 
construction  on  the  phrase  ;  and  the  context  shews, 
clearly  enough,  that  God  did  not  mean  to  say  *  this,' 
but  the  ^same'  night  ;  that  is,  the  night  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Hebrews  were  to  kill  the  Passover. 

(2.)  But,  then,  the  bishop  has  something  **besides." 
*^  And,  besides,  in  the  chapter   preceding  (xi.  4)  we 
read,  '  And  Moses   said    [to  Pharaoh],   Thus  saith 
»  "  Objections,"  etc.,  p.  3 ;  "  Plain  Beply,*'  p.  60. 
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Jehovab,  ahoui  midnigki  will  I  go  ont  into  tlie  midBt 
of  Egypt,  and  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of 
Kgypt  shall  die,'  where  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
the  '  midnight '  then  next  at  hand  is  intended.** 
\Vh  J  *^  no  doabt  "  ?  There  shoold  be  no  donbt,  for 
the  bii*hop  ought  to  have  known  that  the  meaning 
of  the  text  was  qnite  different.  Chamberlain  his 
made  this  plain  enough.  "  There  is  not  a  word," 
he  observes,  ''  to  warrant  our  thinking  that  the 
directions  for  the  Passover  were  given  to  Moses  on 
the  14th  of  Abib,  at  the  second  evening  of  which  it 
was  to  be  kept.  There  is  not  a  word  to  forbid  our 
thinking  thej  were  given  on  the  10th  or  9th,  or, 
indeed,  on  anj  other  daj  of  that  month.  The  first 
mention  of  the  subject  is  at  ch.  xii.  1, 2  :  *  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  saying.  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the 
beginning  of  months,'  etc.  And  as  there  is  no 
previous  allusion  to  the  month,  the  word  zeh,  as 
here  used,  must  mean  '  this  month  in  which  I  am 
speaking  :'  And  the  communication  may  have  been 

made  on  the  first  day  of  it *This  month,' 

in  which  I  am  speaking,  ^  shall  be  unto  you  the 
beginning  of  months'  (ver.  I).  Thus  having  in- 
troduced the  month,  ^  In  the  tenth  of  this  month, 
of  which  I  speak,  they  shall  take  to  them  every  man 
a  lamb  '  (ver.  3),  ^  and  the  whole  assembly  shall  kill 
it  in  the  evening*  (ver.  6)  ;  and  having  thus  intro- 
duced ^  the  evening,'  as  the  commencement  of  night, 
He  adds, '  For  I  will  paps  through  the  land  of  Egypt 
this  night,' — this  night  of  which  1  am  speaking 
(ver.  12),  for  God  spake  nothing  on  or  during,  the 
night  of  the  Passover.  He  only  slew  the  first-bom. 
*  And  this  day,  of  which  lam  speaking' — ^not  on  which 
— *  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial'  (ver.  14)."  The 
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bishop  is  therefore  altogether  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  directions  about  the  Passover  must  have  been 
given  and  ^'conveyedy  with  its  minutest  particulars, 
to  each  individual  in  this  vast  community,  in  one 
day, — rather,"  he  says,  "  in  twelve  hourSy  since  Moses 
received  the  command  on  the  very  same  day  on 
which  they  were  to  kill  the  Passover  at  even.''* 

(3.)  The  only  thing  that  remains  is  the  bishop's 
perplexity  about  conveying  the  order  to  keep  the 
Passover  to  each  individual  household,  throughout 
B  community  as  large  as  that  of  London,  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  But  the  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  received  the  directions  about  the  festival, 
and  the  mode  of  keeping  it,  and  had,  no  doubt,  made 
the  preparations  for, it,  several  days  beforehand; 
and  hence  the  main  cause  of  the  perplexity  ceases. 
The  impossibility  of  conveying  the  notice  of  "a 
matter  perfectly  new  '*  to  the  people,  and  of  giving 
"  specific  directions  about  choosing  the  lamb,  killing 
it  at  even,  sprinkling  its  blood,  and  eating  it  with 
unleavened  bread,  and  with  their  loins  girded,  their 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in  their  hand, 
now  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  Moses,  by 
him  to  the  elders,  and  by  them  to  the  people,"  may 
all  be  admitted,  if  they  were  now  for  the  first  time 
communicated,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  not. 
The  impossibility  which  the  bishop  insists  upon, 
of  conveying  the  notice  by  any  "  mere  sign  "  will  not 
therefore  be  so  clear  to  others.  The  Israelites  were 
prepared  in  all  points  to  kill  and  eat  the  Passover  at 
once,  whenever  the  signal  or  sign  was  given ;  and  we 
must  see  that  the  sign  might  be  conveyed  through  a 
district  even  larger  than  London  within  the  space  of 


•  "Pentateuch,"  etc.,  pt.  L,  p.  65,  ibid, 
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a  few  hours,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  people  were  all  in  an  attitude  of  eager  expecta- 
tion, and  that  each  tribe,  and  each  household, 
probably,  had  its  head  and  leader. 

2.  The  alleged  numbers  in  the  exodus.— 
The  account  we  have  in  Exodus  xii.  37,  38 — "And 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Rameses  to 
Succoth,  about  600,000  on  foot  that  were  men, 
besides  children  ;  and  a  mixed  multitude  went  up 
also  with  them  ;  and  flocks,  and  herds,  even  very 
much  cattle,"  is  said  to  present  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  narrative, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  whole  Pentateuch,  of  which, 
with  its  incidents  and  its  alleged  consequences,  it 
forms  a  considerable  part.  The  number  of  men— 
600,000,  besides  women  and  children — cannot  be  the 
true  number,  it  is  said,  although  it  is  without  doubt^ 
as  the  objector  alleges,  the  number  originally  inserted 
in  the  text  ;  whence  the  consequence  already  inti- 
mated, necessarily  follows. 

But  why  cannot  the  stated  number — 600,000 
men — be  the  true  number  ?  The  chief  reasons 
urged  against  it  are  these  : — 

(a,)  No  such  number  could  have  been  led  up  out 
of  the  land,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  otherwise 
than  in  a  most  confused  and  disorderly  manner,  in  a 
manner  perilous  to  their  personal  safety,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative. 

(b.)  No  such  number  could  have  grown  up  out  of 
the  number  which,  as  it  is  stated,  went  down  into 
Egypt  with  their  progenitor,  Jacob.  That  is  said 
to  be  an  absolute  impossibility. 

(c.)  No  such  number,  with  their  flocks  and  herds — 
very  much  cattle — could  have  been  supported  in  the 
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wilderness,  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  wandered 
abont  for  the  space  of  forty  years. 

There  are  other  and  special  reasons  alleged  against 
accepting  any  snch  number  as  the  true  number ;  but 
if  those  above  enumerated  are  sustainable,  the  special 
ones,  arising  out  of  recorded  matters  of  detail,  need 
not  be  taken  into  account.  Those  enumerated 
will  in  themselves  be  fatal  to  the  historical  truth 
of  the  narrative,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render it  to  its  assailants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chief  objections,  which  are  said  to  rest  upon  the 
solid  ground  of  demonstration,  are  shown  to 
have  no  such  foundation,  and  to  be  destitute  of  all 
value,  then  the  other  and  special  difficulties,  con- 
nected with  matters  of  detail,  may  properly  claim  an 
examination. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  reasons  thus 
assigned  for  rejecting  the  Pentateuchal  narra- 
tive, as  unworthy  of  acceptance  as  an  historical 
document,  and  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  either 
Mosaic  authorship  or  divine  inspiration,  we  may 
just  remark,  that  they  rest,  as  we  shall  show,  partly 
on  a  misconception  of  various  portions  of  the  narra- 
tive itself,  partly  on  a  false  reading  of  particular 
texts,  partly  on  assumptions  of  fact  which  receive 
no  countenance  from  anything  at  present  known,  and 
partly  on  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  opposed 
to  all  sound  principles  of  hermeneutics  ;  and  that 
they  rest  altogether  on  a  principle  that  is  false  in  its 
application  to  such  a  narrative. 

(1)  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  what  we  have 
offered  on  the  institution  of  the  Passover,*  he  will 
find  that  the  idea  which  has  been  so  strongly  insisted 

«  Page  286,  ante, 
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on,  as  fumiBhiiig   unquestionable  evidence  of  Ae 
absurdity  of  the  narrative,  namely,  that  the  order  for 
the  people  to  leave  the  land  was  received,  and  com- 
municated, and  obeyed,  all  in  one  day  or  night,  Ib  i 
pure  fiction  of  the  objector's.      Instead  of 'the  affiur 
having  been  thus  hurried  and  disposed  of,  the  peoide 
were  for  some  time,  probably  for  weeks,  engaged  in 
preparations  for  their  journey  ;  and  when  the  finil 
order  to    start  came,  they    were   marshalled  in  i 
regular  and  orderly  manner,  and  the  journey,  when 
begun,  was  prosecuted  in  an  orderly   manner.    A 
whole  month  elapsed  between  their  departure  from 
Ramcscs  and  their  arrival  at  Elam   (comp.  Numb, 
xxiii.,  3,  with  Exod.  xvi.,  1) ;  deducting  from  this  i 
week  for  their  marchings  and  encantipments  east  of 
the  Red  Sea,  they  occupied  three  weeks  in  prose- 
cuting this  part  of  their  journey,  instead  of  three 
days,  to  which  they  are  limited  by  the  bishop.    It  is 
thus  by  mere  attention  to  the  facts,  stated  within 
a  very  limited  portion  of  the  narrative  itself,  that  the 
first  of  the  formidable-looking  objections  by  which 
we  were  to  be  robbed  of  our  faith  in  the  verity  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  and  of  all  that  follows  it,  through- 
out the  two  divine  books  of  Revelation,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  is  overthrown,  and  shown  to  rest  solely  on 
false  presumptions  and  statements.      All   the  laboor 
and  ingenuity  that  have  been  expended  upon  it  goes 
for  nothing,  for  the  Temple  of  Divine  Truth  stands 
unharmed  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

(2.)  The  second  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  statement,  as  to  the  number  of  Israelites 
brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  is  no  better  than  the  first. 
It  involves,  if  not  such  obvious  or  easily-detected 
errors  as  that  does,  errors,  nevertheless,  that  are  not 
difficult  of  detection,  and  that  reduce  the  boasted 
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proof  to  an  egregious  blander.  The  origin  of  this 
blunder  is  traceable  to  two  sources,  against  both  of 
which  the  bishop  should  certainly  have  been  guarded. 
(a.)  It  assumes  a  false  number  for  the  persons 
going  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  and  sojourning 
there  during  the  specified  time,  (b.)  It  assumes 
principles  of  population  that  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  those  that  have  been  established  by  the  best 
authorities  on  that  science.  Let  us  look  a  little 
into  these  two  points.  Taking  his  stand  upon  Gen. 
xlvi.  8 — 26,  the  bishop  alleges  that  all  the  souls 
which  descended  into  the  land  of  Egypt  with  Jacob 
were  three-score  and  six  ;  and  he  makes  this  the 
basis  of  the  reasoning  which  is  conducted  through 
the  greater  portion  of  two  volumes  of  his  work. 
How  false  it  is  we  now  proceed  to  show. 

(fl.)  We  learn  from  the  history  given  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  that  when  Abram  was  called  by  the 
Lord  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  sent  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  he  traversed  up  and  down, 
he  was  possessed  of  a  large  retinue  of  servants.  His 
household  was  that  of  a  Prince  in  that  Oriental 
region,  and  in  those  primitive  times.  He  had  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants  (Gen.  xii.  16),  no  fewer 
than  318  of  the  former,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
having  been  born  in  his  own  house.  This  was  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  of  his  life;  and  as  these,  so 
bom  in  his  house,  must  have  had  brothers  younger 
than  themselves,  and  sisters  both  younger  and  older, 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  estimate  his  household  as 
consisting  of,  at  least,  a  thousand  persons,  especially 
when  we  take  into  account  the  addition  made  to 
them  by  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  14).  The  possessions 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  including  his  servants, 
passed,  at  his  death,  to  Isaac,  and  at  Isaac's  death, 
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to  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  latter  of  whom  had  posses* 
sioiis  of  his  own,  acquired  during  his  residence  with 
Laban,  and  which  eventually  became   so  great  that 
the  land  was  unable   to  bear  both  him  and  Esaa 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  7.)     These  possessions,  with  what 
he   inherited  from  Isaac,  Jacob  had  at  Hebron  and 
Bethel,  before  his  descent  into  Egypt;  and  the  in- 
vitation from  Pharaoh  was,  that  he  should  come  into 
Egypt,    and   his   household^  and  all  that  he  had* 
That  invitation  he  accepted,  and  '^  his  sons,  and  his 
son's  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  his  son's  daughters, 
and  all  his  seed^  brought  he  with  him  into  Egypt" 
(ch.  xlvi.  1,  6,  7).     In   dealing  with  this  part  of 
the  narrative  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  which  the  Lord  made  with 
Abraham,  extended  to  his  household,  the  divine  com- 
mand being  (Gen.  xvii.  13)  ''  He  that  is  born  in  tlie 
house    and   he  that  is  bought  with  money,  must 
needs  be  circumcised."     In  virtue  of  this  rite,  which 
was  duly  performed,   his  servants  were   counted  as 
his  seedy  and,  as   such,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant.     These,  then,,  are  to  be 
added  to  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Jacob — 
that  is,  the  whole  of  Jacob's  numerous  household— 
in  estimating  the  number  of  immigrants  into  Egypt. 
The  bishop  labours  very  [hard  to  induce  a  belief, 
that  we  are  to  confine  them  to  the  "  three- score  and 
six  souls,"  whose  names  are  given   in  Gen,  xlvi. ; 
but  in  vain.     "  There  is  no   word  or   indication  in 
the  narrative,"  he  says,    "of  any  such    cortege  of 
servants  having  accompanied  Jacob/'  But  it  is  other- 
wise. He  was  invited  by  Pharaoh  to  bring  liis  house* 
hold  with  him,  as  his  sons,  also,  were  invited  to  bring 
theirs  (Gen.  xlv.  17,  18) — their  "flocks,  and  herds, 
and  all  that  they  had  "  (ver.  10).    Jacob,  therefore, 
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took  his  joumej)  with  all  that  he  had  ; — and  with 
all  his  seed  (ch.  xlvi.  1,  6),  in  addition  to  "  his  sons, 
and  his  son's  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  his  son's 
daughters"  (ver.  7),  than  which  we  could  have  little 
more  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  his  '*  household,"  or 
servants,  were  included.  They  were  "  his  seed  " 
(see  Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14,  23 —  27,  and  liom.  iv. 
16 — 18).  Assuming  this  point  as  settled — for  no 
arguments  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Scripture,  or 
based  npon  mere  assumptions,  can  set  aside  these 
positive  proofs — we  may  reasonably  estimate  Jacob's 
family,  including  his  household,  at  2,000.  The 
household  of  each  of  his  sons,  which  was  probably 
considerably  increased  after  the  settlement  in  Egypt, 
might  fairly  be  added.  But  let  them  pass.  We 
take  the  number  of  immigrants  at  2,000,  only  ;  and 
this  upsets  the  whole  of  the  bishop's  laboured 
reasoning,  and  scatters  his  ingenious  theory  to  the 
winds.  The  absurdities  to  which  he  would  reduce 
us — to  believe  that  each  man  must  have  had  46 
children,  23  of  each  sex,  and  that  this  prolific  in- 
crease continued  throughout  the  sojourn  in  the  land — 
are  nothing  more  than  the  fancies  of  his  own  brain, 
and  have  originated  either  in  a  culpable  inattention 
to  a  fact,  or  in  the  wilful  perversion  of  it. 

(6.)  Before  any  conclusion  adverse  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative  relative  to  the  numbers  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  who  went 
thither,  can  be  drawn,  a  variety  of  circumstances  have 
to  be  considered  ;  as  for  example,  the  prevalence  of 
polygamy  and  concubinage  ;  the  early  marriages 
of  the  Hebrews^  amongst  themselves  and  with  the 

•  Of  Jacob's  sons,  Judah,  Er,  and  Pharez,  respectively,  married 
at  about  the  ago  of  14  ;   Ashcr  and  his  fourth  or  youngest  son 
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Egyptians  ;  the  peculiar  fmitfulness  and  fecnnditf 
of  Egypt,  and  the  special  promises  made  to  their 
ancestor,  Abraham,  that  tliey  should  he  '*  multiplied 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  whidi  is 
upon  the  seashore"  (Gen. xxii.  17).   These,  though 
special  circumstances,  are  not  to   be  pooh-pooh'd ; 
but  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  dealt  with.  "  Taking 
the  number  of  men,  above  20  years  of  age,  at  the 
exode,   to   be   600,000,    the  increase   by   ordmary 
generation,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "  would  have  been 
little  greater  than  it  is  at  present  in  England,  say  25 
per    cent.,    every  ten  years."     This  rate   is   very 
nearly    the    same    as  that    deduced  by  the  bishop 
from  Gen.    xlvi.     "Reckoning   by   this,"  he  says, 
"  there    would    have   been,    in   the    fourth    gene- 
ration, 4,923  males  ;    reckoning  at    23    per   cent 
every   ten  years,  there  would  have  been   4,375.** 
Taking    an    increase   of  25    per    cent,    every   ten 
years,    then,    as  a  natural   and  ordinary    one,    we 
have  next  to  estimate  the  allowance  that  has  to  be 
made  on  account  of  the  special  circumstances  above 
noted  ;    i.e.,    the    additions  to  the  households^  the 
children  born   of  wives   and   concubines,   and   the 
males   added  by  intermarriages.     It  can  hardly  be 
thought  too  much   to  assume  that  during    the  time 
of  prosperity  there  were  added,  on   the  average,  10 
per  cent,  of  fresh  slaves  every  10  years,  or  1  slave 
per  year   for  every   100  people  ;  and   that  the  in- 
crease due  to  polygamy  and  concubinage  (about  the 

(Bcriah),  under  20;  Benjamin,  about  15;  Joseph's  sons  and 
grandsons  could  not  have  been  much  above  20  when  they  married, 
in  order  that  ho  should  have  great-grandchildren  in  the  course  of 
seventy-three  years. — See  "  Hale's  Chronology,"  vol.  iL  p.  i, 
pp.  159. 

♦  **  Historical  Character  of  the  Pentateuch  Vindicated,"  by  a 
Layman,  p.  46. 
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normal  26  per  cent.)  together  with  the  souls  added 
through  intermarriages,  amounted,  during  the  same 
period,  to  another  6  per  cent.,  or  1  per  year  for 
every  200  people.  This  would  give  a  total  rate  of 
increase,  of  40  per  cent,  every  10  years.  But  we 
have  to  deduct 'something  from  the  increase  asHijrn- 
able  to  the  special  causes,  for  that  period  of  the 
sojourn  during  which  the  people  were  oppressed — 
say,  one  half  of  the  whole  term.  The  number  of 
souls  who  came  with  Jacob,  we  have  already  esti- 
mated at  2,000,  of  whom  one-half  would  be  males. 
Here,  then,  are  all  the  elements  for  our  calculation. 
During  the  first  five  years,  (the  years  of  faiiiiue) 
there  were  special  causes  at  work,  which  were 
likely  to  produce  an  increase  far  above  the  average. 
In  that  period,  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  may 
well  have  doubled.  This  would  give  2,000  males 
of  all  ages,  to  start  with.  These  2,000,  multiplying 
at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  would  become,  in  the 
course  of  100  years,  67,845.  Here  another  inter- 
fering element  would  come  in  —  the  changes  of 
policy.  This  we  will  suppose  reduced  their  num- 
bers by  nearly  l-7th,  thus  leaving  them  at  just 
50,000.  This  50,000,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  30 
per  cent,  every  10  years,  would  become,  in  the  last 
110  years,  896,000  ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  900,000, 
the  NUMBER  REQUIRED  !  Thus,  witliout  having  to 
assume  any  miraculous  agency,  any  incredible  num- 
ber of  children  to  each  parent,  or  any  other  *'  im- 
probable "  circumstance,  the  difficulty  is  solved  ! 
Nay,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  difficulty  ever 
existed.  A  writer  in  the  "  London  Review," 
for  the  sake  of  showing  the  unsoundness  of  the 
Bishop's  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  reduces  tlie 
household  of  Jacob,  at  the  time  of  the  descent 
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into  Egypt,  to  one-half  of  the  namber  we  hare 
estimated  it  at.  "  One  half  of  this  1,000,"  he 
observes,  '^  would  be  males,  and  assuming  that  the 
law  of  increase  would  be  a  doubling  every  20  years 
— a  rate  not  so  great  as  that  which  Humboldt  asserts 
to  take  place  in  Mexico,  or  parts  of  it,  and  certainly 
not  above  what  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites 
would  warrant — we  reach  a  conclusion  that  accords 
with  the  statement  in  the  Hebrew  narrative."  As 
there  are  nearly  eleven  twenties  in  215  years  (the 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt)  one  of  these  1,000 
Israelites  would  have  doubled  repeatedly,  until,  at 
the  exodus,  he  would  have  become  2,048  individuals, 
aud  the  whole  1,000  original  immigrants,  2,048,000 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children — the  number 
assumed  by  the  bishop  to  be  represented  by  the 
600,000  men  at  the  exodus — but  which  he  asserts 
to  be  both  incredible  and  impossible  ! 

(3.)  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  under 
the  preceding  head,  that  we  go  on  to  notice  the 
other  source  of  the  Bishop's  error  with  reference  to 
the  increase  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  but,  rather, 
because  we  wish  to  suggest  to  the  reader,  that  this 
objection  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuchal  history 
is  susceptible,  like  most  other  objections  to  the  text 
of  the  divine  records,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  of 
more  than  one  answer,  according  to  the  stand- point 
from  which  it  is  viewed;  and  further,  because  it  may 
be  well  t6  show  that  where  the  impugners  of  the 
sacred  writings  are  the  most  confident  in  their  tone 
and  denunciations  of  incredibility  and  impossibility, 
they  fall  lamentably  short  of  producing  anything 
like  proof  in  their  justification. 

Let  us  concede  what  is  against  all  probability, 
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and  not  less  against  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
narratiye,  namely,  that  none  accompanied  Jacob  into 
Egypt  but  his  sons  and  their  wives,  and  his  sons' 
sons,  his  daughters,  and  his  sons'  daughters;  and  Kce 
whether  there  is  not  extreme  rashness  in  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  impossible  that  there  should  have  been 
600,000  males,  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus.  It  is  said,  that  if  we  go 
by  the  Pentateuch,  we  must  take  the  Bishop's  average 
of  4 J  for  the  sons  of  the  sons  of  Jacob;  whicli, 
translated  into  plain  English,  is  this — that  the  sous 
of  Jacob  had  53  sons  and  no  more.  But  why  no 
more?  This  the  Bishop  does  not  state,  but  as  he 
takes  the  number  from  Gen.  xlvi.  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  he  founds  it  on  the  words — "Ail  the 
souls,"  in  verses  15—22,  25—27.  But  "all  the 
souls  "  here  applies  only  to  those  who  "  came  wUh 
Jacob  into  Egypt,"  by  ver.  26,  27;  that  is,  those 
who  came  in  his  life-time*  The  fact  of  Moses  re- 
cording the  names  of  53,  only,  does  not  prove  that 
there  were  no  more;  because  he  records  only  the 
names  of  those  who  were  "  heads  of  houses,"  or  of 
tribes:  "  These  be  the  heads  of  their  fathers'  houses" 
(Exod.  vi.  14.  See,  also,  1  Chron.  iv.  38,  which 
restricts  its  own  genealogy,  as  well  as  that  of 
Exodus,  to  "  heads,"  or  "  princes.")  If  the  twelve 
patriarchs  had  no  more  than  53  sous,  the  following 
consequence  is  unavoidable;  viz.,  twelve  men  (each 
of  whom  had  sons  already)  in  the  prime  of  life,*  go 
down  to  Egypt,  with  their  wives,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  another  son  !  Does  not  this  approach 
much  nearer  to  the  bounds  of  the  "  incredible  and 
impossible  "  than  anything  the  Bishop  has  produced 

♦  Their  average  age  was  below  40.     Benjamin  was  only  22. 
See  Chamberlain,  p.  107. 
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from  tlie   Pentateuch?      No  doubt  it  does,  and  it 
goes  far  to  annihilate  his  average  of  4|;  instead  of 
which  Mr.  Fowler  reasonably  takes  an  average  <rf 
15,  which  would  give,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  a 
few  thousands  more  than  the  number  given  in  the 
text.     That   this  average   is    not   one  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  will  be  admitted,  when  the 
circumstances  already  adverted  to,  as  in  connection 
with  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt,  are  borne  in  mind, 
i,€.f  that  eastern    marriages  take  place  at  a  verj 
early  age,  often  at  1()  years,  and  even  less — ^that 
polygamy  and  concubinage  were   the  rule,  and  not 
the  exception — that  men  then  lived  to  a  greater  age 
than   now — that  women  bore  children  to  a  much 
later  period  of  life   than   now — and  that  a  greater 
than  natural  fecundity  was  promised  by  Almighty 
(Grod,  and  given,  and  acknowledged.  (See,  in  addition 
to  the  passages  already  cited,  Deut.  vii,  13,  14 ;  x* 
22:  Ex.  i.  7).     Mr.  Fowler  therefore  sums  np  thus: 
"  that  the  average  of  16  sons  (only  three  more  than 
Jacob    had)    though    not    in   the    list    of  ordinary 
occurrences,  is  not  impossible,  nor  even  highly  im- 
probable  in  itself;  that   it  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  Pentateuchal  account;  that  the  promises  of  God 
in  the  Pentateuch  make  it  most  probable ;  that  the 
account  in  the  Pentateuch  makes  a  high   average 
necessary   (Ex.  vi.  7;  Numb.  i.  46),  and  that  this 
average  gives,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  more  than 
600,000  male  adults.''* 

(4.)  The  Bishop's  extraordinary  inattention  to  the 
laws  of  population,  and  to  the  most  important  and 
well-known  facts  pertaining  to  them,  has  been  anim- 
adverted upon  by  several  writers.    All  the  authori- 

«  "VindexPentateuchi/'pp.  44— 49. 
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ties  are  against  him.     He  allows  4^  sons  to  each 
father  in  each  generation  ;*  hut  as  he  supposes  that 
there  are  only  four  generations' in  the  215  years,  and 
that,  therefore,  each  generation  must  be  54  years  in 
length,  it  is  clear  that  this  increase  of  4^  is  intended 
by  him  to  take  place  in  each  54  years,  and  not  in 
less.     Now,  suppose  an  original  population  of  100 
persons,  increasing  at  this  rate,  what  will  be  the 
doubling  period?     At  the  end  of  54  years  there  will 
be   450  additional  males.    To  this  add  the  parents, 
and  we  have  550  males  entirely.     Making  an  allow- 
ance of  150  of  these  for  deaths,  in  54  years,  which 
is  certainly  not  too  low,  we  shall  have  400  males  to 
begin   the    second    generation    with, — that   is,    the 
population  will  have  doubled  in  27  years!     Now, 
Euler  has  shown,  that,  on  a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  if 
births  be  to  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  the 
period  of  doubling  will  be  12f  years  ;  and  Malthus 
states  that  this  proportion   is  not  only  a  possible 
supposition,    but  has  actually  occurred^  for  short 
periods^  in   more   countries   than   one.      There  is 
nothing  unreasonable,  therefore,   in   assuming  that 
the  Israelites  doubled  every  15    years, — a  rate  of 
increase  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  "  swarming  " 
described  in  Ex.   i.   7,   12—20.     Well  might  the 
author  of  "  Moses  and  the  Tribes  "  exclaim — "  If  the 
Registrar- General  has  read  Dr.  Colenso's  book,  he 
must  have  held  up  his  hands  in  astonishment  at  the 
rashness  of  such  a  calculation  !"     And  well  might 
another  writer    say,     "  Oh,    Doctor    Colenso!    Dr. 
Colenso!    no   one    blames    you     for    not   knowing 
Hebrew,  but  you  ought  to  have  been  fairer  at  your 
averages."! 

*  **  Pentateuch,"  part  i.,  p.  103. 
t  "  London  Beview." 
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3.  The  Support  op  the  Herbs  and  Flocw 
IX  the  Wilderness. — But  in  thus  effecting  oar 
escape  from  the  difficulty  in  which  it  was  supposed 
we  had  got  hopelessly  entangled  by  the  greatly 
"  exaggerated  "  numbers  given  in  the  narrative  of 
the  exodus,  we  are  alleged  to  have  plunged  ourselves 
into  another,  of  scarcely  less  dimensions,  and  not  leBS 
iatal  to  the  veracity  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  It  is 
thus  stated,  "  the  people,  we  are  told,  were  supplied 
with  manna.  But  there  was  no  miraculous  pro- 
vision of  food  for  the  herds  and  flocks.  They  were  left 
to  gather  sustenance  as  they  could,  in  that  inhospit- 
able wilderness."  And  the  objector  then  proceeds 
to  show — or,  rather,  to  assume — that  the  flocks  and 
herds  possessed  by  the  Israelites,  during  their  forty 
years  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  numbered  at 
least  2,000,000,  and  that  they  had  no  means  of 
finding  support,  in  the  "  desert  land,"  "  evil  place," 
and  "  waste  howling  wilderness,"  to  which  they  were 
confined,  "without  a  special  miracle,  of  which  the 
Bible  says  nothing."* 

Now,  without  stopping  to  show  that  the  large 
number  of  flocks  and  herds  which  the  Bishop  speaks 
of,  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  and  that  his 
description  of  the  wilderness  in  which  they  and  the 
people  so  long  travelled  is  made  up  of  unfairly 
detached  passages  of  the  narrative,  and  is  in  com- 
plete contradiction  to  what  it  really  appears  to  have 
been,|  we  simply  notice  the  assumption  with  which 

*  "Pentateuch,"  part  i.,  ch.  xii. 

t  That  bishop  Colenso  has  greatly  misconceived  the  import 
of  certain  expressions  in  the  Mosaic  narratiye,  desciiptive  of  the 
6haractcr  of  the  desert,  and  hence  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
difiiculties  of  obtaining  supplies  of  food  and  water  there,  for  man 
and  beast,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Expressions  which  Moses  has 
employed  to  describe  particular  parts  of  the  Israelites'  route,  ho 
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the  passage  quoted  concludes — '*  without  a  special 
miracle,  of  which  the  Bible  says  nothing." 

We   are  not  surprised  at  finding  assertions  like 
these  in  Paine,  or  Volney,  or  Palmer,  or  writers  ot 
that  class;  but  that  a  Christian  bishop  should  venture 
to  put   such  an   assertion    in  print,  is,  indeed,    as 
extraordinary  as  it  is  lamentable.      Why,  the  whole 
of    the   Pentateuchal   history    ia  that  of    "  special 
miracles."     It  is  not  this  miracle,  nor  that;  it  was 
all   miraculous;    and  only  on  special  occasions,  or 
under  very  special  circumstances,  does  Moses  narrate 
the  miracles  that  occurred.     What  John  says  of  the 
things  which  Jesus  did — "  the  which  if  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain   the  books  that  should  be 
written"  (John  xxi.  26),  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  of 
the  miracles  of  the  exodus  and  the  wilderness.    The 
following  passages,  selected  out  of  a  great  number 
of  equal  significance,  may  help  the  Bible-reader  to 
put    aside   many   of  the  difficulties  which   Bishop 
Colenso  finds  in  the  Mosaic  narrative — "  Thou  slialt 
remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led 
thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  .  .  .  And 
he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and 
fed   thee    with    manna,   that   he   might   make  thee 
known,"  etc.  ..."  Thy   raiment    waxed    not    old 
upon   thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell,  these  forty 
years.  ...  Who  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land 


has  applied  to  the  whole  region,  from  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  ignoring,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way,  numerous  evidences  which  the  narrative 
aifords  of  the  existence  not  only  of  food  and  water  in  many  parts, 
but  of  various  nations  and  other  settlements  of  people,  and  of 
Israel's  intercourse  with  them.  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Drew,  and 
Dr.,  Benisch,  have  all  dealt  largely  with  this  subject,  in  their 
respective  works,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage,  who  led  thee 
through  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness.  .  .  • 
Who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with  manna,"  etc 
(Deut.  viii.  1—16).      "  The  Lord  your  Gk)d,  which 
goeth  before  you,  he  shall  fight  for  you,  according  to 
all  that  he  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes, 
and  in  the  wilderness,  where  thou  hast  seen  how 
that  the  Lord  thy  Grod  bare  thee,  as  a  man  doth 
bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went,  until  ye 
came  into  this  place"  (ch.  i,  30,  31).     In  the  Book 
of  Psalms  there   are   many   passages   to  the   same 
purpose,  as  there  are  also  in  the  prophets — as  "I 
led  you  forty  years  through  the  wilderness  "  (Amos 
ii.   10).      The  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will 
remember  passages  of  like  import;  as — 1   Cor.  x. 
1 — 10,  and  Heb.  iii.  7 — 19.      Indeed,  the  great  sin 
of  the  Israelites  was  this — that  they  doubted  whether 
the  Lord  was  among  them  or  not  (Exod.   xvii.  7). 
One  of  the  cardinal  errors  into  which  the  Bishop  has 
fallen — and  it  is  the  main  source  of  all  his  difficul- 
ties— is  that  he  ignores  the  miraculous  character  of 
the  Israelitish  history.     His  disbelief  in  that  history 
is  clearly  traceable  to  his  confused  idea  of  its  true 
character.     He  says  he  could  heartily  believe  in  the 
miracles,  if  they  were  related  in  a  veracious  history. 
He  tests  the  miracles  by  the  history,  and  not  the 
history  by  the  miracles.     He  inverts  the  true  and 
rational  mode  of  investigation.     He  wants  to  account, 
upon  mere  ordinary  principles,  or  by  a  reference  to 
purely  natural  causes,  for    every  occurrence   in    a 
history  that  narrates  a  continued  series  of  miracles;  and 
because  he  cannot  do  this,  he  cannot  accept  it  as  a 
veracious  history  I     That  the  exodus  and  the  whole 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  were  events  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  is  evident,  not  only  upon 
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the  face  of  the  history  itself,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  the  testimonj  of  inspired  men  who  lived  in  a 
later  age  than  Moses.     How  strange  and  irrational, 
then,  is  it  in  bishop  Colenso  to  attempt  to  account 
for  all  these  occurrences  as  if  they  were  mere  every- 
day affairs;  and  because  he  cannot  do  so,  to  pro- 
nounce the  history  '*  unreliable  "  and  "unveracious!  " 
Moses  implies,  throughout  his  narrative,  where  he 
does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  all  through  the  desert, 
the    leading,    sustenance,    and   preservation    of    the 
people,  as  a  people,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them, 
were  the  special  work  of  the  Lord;  and  as  a  devout 
writer   has   truly   observed,     "  in    eliminating    the 
miraculous  element  from  the  historic  narrative,  the 
Bishop  exhibits  a  lamentable  lack  of  that  spiritual 
perception  without  which  the  Scriptures  are  a  mere 
dead  letter — an  instrument  which  *  killeth,'  instead 
of  the  precious  means  of  conveying  *  life.'     He  has 
no  true  conception  of  the  great  truth  enumerated  in 
Col.  i.  16:   *For  by  him   [Christ]  were  all   things 
created,  that   are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be   thrones,  or 
dominions,   or  principalities,  or  powers:   all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him.'  ''* 

4.  Other  alleged  Difficulties  in  the  Ac- 
count OF  THE  Exodus, — We  have  examined  the 
principal  reasons  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
accuracy  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  text,  and  have 
shown  that  the  alleged  proofs  of  the  "  impossibility  " 
of  any  such  numbers  having  come  out  of  Egypt  fall 
greatly  short  of  the  mark — that  the  stated  number 
is  neither  impossible   nor  improbable,  and  that  the 

•  Johannes  Laicus,  p.  60. 
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reader  of  the  Bible  and  believer  in  it  need  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  noise  which  the  formidable  battery 
opened  against  it  has  produced.  But  the  objector 
has  not  yet  done.  If  we  accept  the  numbers  u 
accurate,  we  are  then  called  upon  to  consider  where 
the  people  could  have  procured  their  arms — what 
must  have  been  the  length  of  the  caravan  in  its 
marchings,  what  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  the 
encampment  covered;^ — what  the  time  which  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices  would  have  consumed,  and 
the  number  of  pigeons  that  must  have  been  eaten  by 
the  priests  —  how  Moses  and  Joshua  could  have 
addressed  '*  all  the  congregation  "  —  "  the  whole 
assembly" — how  all  the  people  could  have  foaod 
room  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  whence  they 
were  thus  addressed — how  the  few  priests  there 
were  could  have  sprinkled  the  blood  of  150,000 
paschal  lambs,  as  they  were  slain  by  the  people, 
in  the  space  of  two  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1,250  in  a  minute — and  how  they  could  have  con- 
sumed all  the  portions  of  food  reserved  for  them,  or 
\iave  performed  the  daily  labour  necessary  for  the 
cleanliness  and  health  of  the  camp;  and  so  forth. 

Such  of  these  alleged  difficulties  as  have  not 
been  incidentally  disposed  of  will  be  noticed  in  sub- 
sequent chapters,  on  Scripture  difficulties. 

We  here  notice  only  the  imagined  difficulty  touching 
the  arming  of  the  people,  which  arises  from  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  ver*.  18  of  chap.  xiii.  in  the  nar- 
rative: "  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  harnessed 
[Eng.  translation]  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  which 
bishop  Colenso  reads  ^^  armed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
But  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  raise  an  hypothesis 
upon  so  uncertain  a  foundation,  in  order  to  employ  it 
in   repudiation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.     There  is 
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great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  import  of 
the  word  chemeshimy  which  the  Bishop  renders  armed, 
and  our  translators    harnessed.      It  is  of  doubtful 
etymology.     The  noun  chemesh  is  five,  but  this  helps 
ns   but    little   towards   the  sense  of  the    participle 
ehemeshim,  which  has  been  variously  redered^'rc  in 
a  ranky  by  Theodotion  aud  Montanus;  harnessed^  as 
in  the  English  versiou,  by  Symmuchus,  Aquihi,  the 
Vulgate,    and   other  versions;   and  girded,    by  the 
Septuagint    aud    the    Targuins  of   Onkelos.       Mr. 
Harmer  supposes  that  the   people,  with  their  cattle, 
were  in  strings  or  companies  o^Jive  each;  while  Mr, 
Charles  Taylor,  dissatisfied  with  all  thcHC  interpre- 
tations,  supposes  that   the    people   were    embodied 
XLu&QvJive  officers,  according   to   the   ordinary  laws 
and    usages    of  encampments  and    caravans.       Mr. 
Townsend,*  who  has   carefully  examined  what  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  by  Rosenmiiller,  Michaelis, 
Harmer,  Taylor,  aud  others,  has  come  to  a  coiiclu.sion, 
which,  while  it  receives  support  from  several  circum- 
stances in  the  narrative  of  the  exodus,  furnishes,  by 
anticipation,    an    answer   to    all    bishop     Colenso's 
**  impossibilities  "  of  the  case,  arisiug,  as  he  imagines, 
out  of  a  fair  consideration  of  the  great  number  of 
the  people  said  to  have  gone  up  out  of  Egypt,  the 
confusion  that  must  necessarily  have  prevailed,  aud 
the  almost  interminable  length  to  which  the  marshalled 
host — supposing  the  people  ever  to  have  been  mar-  . 
shalled  —  must   have    extended,    when    proceeding 
on  their  march.     Accepting  the  number  600,000, 
for  the  adult  males,  and  adding  to  them  the  women 
and  children,  about  twice  as  many,  and  the  "  mixed 
multitude  "  of  proselytes,  strangers,  Egyptians,  and 
others,    who    accompanied     them,    Mr.    Townsend 
*  **  Scriptural  Commimion  with  God,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 
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vhotrn,  by  Tf:fereD^x  to  fererft£ 
Ar^  mentioned  in  the  text,  tfaac 
multitij'le  that  went  forth.  Tk^ 
rrmy  lie  inferred — ^from  the 
who!'!  pe<>ple  were  dirided  into 
eiif'h  family  and  indiridaal  kn*:w  is  p«; 
time  allowed  the  people  dnringifae  cihiTee  'Ssv? 
neHM  Ui  distribute  themselres  trnder  Akt 
lea^lerfl — from  the  subordination  impLi<<»i 
really  HubmiHflion  of  the  people  to  the  oniers 
iri^  the  I'aflHOver — and,  abore  alL  from  tiie 
of  iUf  word  tzebaothj  translated  ^'  hosts."  in  di.  xi. 
4  I ,  and  *'  armies,"  in  ver.  ol.  This  word,  as  Mc 
TuwwMiud  observes,  is  derived  from  tzeia.  'to 
aHM<;mble  in  an  orderly  manner,"  and  is  principally 
UMul  U}  doHcribe  the  gathering  of  an  armjy  on  aecoiut 
of  ilH  n^gularity.  Chemeshim^  therefore,  mastdenolB 
that  mirli  Israelite  was  ready  girt,  probably,  as  far 
tlio  I'aHHovcT,  and  that  the  whole  body  was  resnilarly 
gatlMinul  t^>gethGr,  as  in  an  army.  Bnt  the  word 
chtimriihim^  with  a  slight  alteration  of  one  of  the 
f»ointH,  xv^fiftij;  and  if  we  thus  read  it,  the  meaning 
may  bo,  iliat  tlie  Israelites  went  up  by  fifties  out  of 
Kgyi»t.  The  only  objections  to  this  interpretation 
HO(un  to  bo  the  extreme  length  of  the  column — nearly 
sevtai  iniloH;  and  that  the  twelve  tribes  would  crowd 
upon  (Mioli  other,  whereas  they  are  always  found 
noparatod  from  each  other,  in  close  and  compact 
bodifm;  and,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  ver. 
CI,  th(»y  formed  several  armies  ("  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord,''  ver,  41),  which  they  could  not  have  done, 
had  thoy  been  formed  into  one  large  body. 

Those  considerations,  which  are  much  stronger  if 
applied  to  the  marshalling  of  the  body  in  fives,  sug- 
gested by  Theodotion  and  Montanus,  and  adopted  by 
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HarmeFy  as  also  to  that  proposed  bj  the  editor  of 
Calmet^  have  indaced  Mr.  Townsend  to  suggest 
another  and  a  more  probable  theory.  If  wo  divide 
the  GOOyOQO  by  12,  the  number  of  tribes,  we  obtain 
an  average  of  60,000  for  each  ;  and  it  was  tiius,  he 
thinks,  that  die  sons  of  Israel  went  out  of  Kgypt  ; 
that  is,  in  twelve  separate  armies  of  about  50,000 
each,  as  in  the  very  lai'ge  caravans  now  known  in 
the  East,  and  that  they  marched  in  columns  parulle] 
to  each  other,  to  prevent  confusion.  He  further 
suggests — from  a  review  of  mauy  passages,  wherein 
we  read  of  "  rulers  of  fifties,"  and  "  captains  of 
fifties,"  implying  that  fifty  was  an  adopted  number 
in  military  service — that  each  detachment  or  division 
of  the  whole  number  was  ordered  in  companies  of 
fifty  in  a  rank.  This  would  give  a  thousand  ranks 
only  to  each  tribe,  or  army,  of  50,000  men  ;  so  that 
each  cavalcade  would  not  occupy  the  space  of  a  mile, 
and  would  be,  therefore,  more  completely  under  the 
orders  of  their  chief  leaders,  Moses  and  Aaron,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  respective  heads  of  their  own 
several  tribes,  who  commanded  under  those  leaders. 
Thus  they  came  forth  in  such  array,  order,  and  regu- 
larity, that  all  the  texts  which  describe  their  march 
are  found  to  be  in  harmony.  They  were  the  "  Hosts 
of  Jehovah,"  arranged  in  their  "  armies  "  of  50,000, 
and  in  their  companies  of  fii'ties. 

The  Bishop,  however,  is  quite  certain  that  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  chemeshim  to  be 
armedy  and  nothing  else  ;  and  thus  interpreting  it, 
he  wants  to  know  where  they  got  their  arms,  or 
could  get  them  ?  Now,  if  it  were  even  certain, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  denotes  annedy  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to 
construe  it  as  meaning  that  all  the  childi-en  of  Israel 
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who  went  up  out  of  Egypt  were  armed— every  man 
of  them.  Nothing  is  more  common,  even  amongBt 
the  less  imaginative  or  less  hyperbolical  people  of  the 
west,  than  to  use  the  word  all  in  a  very  loose  sense, 
or  to  speak  of  a  whole  body  of  people  as  having  or 
doin<;  that  which  can  with  strictness  be  said  but  of 
some  of  them.  If  a  large  body  of  riotous  people 
assemble,  and  many  of  them  have  sticks,  or  bludgeons, 
or  other  weapons  of  offence,  what  more  common  than 
to  speak  of  it  as  an  armed  mob  ?  Numbers  of  them  may 
have  been  without  arms,  but  the  aspect  or  character 
of  the  body  was  that  of  an  armed  one.  The  objec- 
tion is  not  merely  hypercritical,  it  is  puerile.  That 
many  of  the  Israelites  possessed  arms  no  one  can 
reasonably  doubt.  Those  who  went  into  Egypt 
carried  the  arms  they  previously  possessed  with 
them  ;  they  were  long  highly  favoured  as  a  people 
settled  there ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Pharaoh 
remarking,  that  the  people  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
were  more  and  mightier  than  the  Egyptians  were, 
certainly  implies  that  they  were  by  no  means  so 
destitute  of  what  make  men  formidable  to  those  who 
are  jealous  of  them,  as  bishop  Colenso*s  objection 
suggests,  although  they  did  not  carry  Enfield  or 
Mini6  rifles. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  First-born  Males. — It 
is  objected  that  the  number  of  the  first-bom  males,  in 
Numb,  iii.,  43,  being  22,273,  whilst  the  number  of 
males  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  must  have  been 
(by  the  Pentateuchal  account)  not  less  than  900,000, 
every  mother  of  Israel  must  have  had,  on  the 
average,  forty-two  sons — a  thing  which  affords  one 
proof  among  many  of  the  absence  of  historical 
veracity  of  sundry  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.* 
♦  "  Pentateuch,"  part  i.,  ch.  xiv. 
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Those  who  may  wish  to  see  in  how  many  ways 
this  confidently-urged  objection  is  answered,  may 
refer  to  Benisch,  Fowler,  Chamberlain,  and  a  Lay- 
man, amongst  other  writers,  who  show,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  there  were  so  many  limitations  in  the 
numbering  of  the  first-bom,  and  that  there  may 
have  been  more,  as  to  render  the  objection  valuelcsH. 

It  may  be  enough  to  observe  here  that  the  first- 
born in  a  house  was  he  who  held  the  birth- 
right— the  heir,  as  we  should  say  ;  in  most  cases  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  wife.  However  large  a  man's 
household  might  be,  however  many  his  wives,  and 
concubines  (remember  polygamy  was  common),  and 
servants,  however  large  the  number  of  his  children, 
and  the  children  of  his  dependents,  he  could  have 
but  one  "first-born,"  but  one  to  be  dedicated  to 
Jehovah,  but  one  to  be  redeemed.  The  proj)ortion 
stated  in  the  text,  then,  of  one  first-born  to  forty- 
two  others,  is  by  no  means  improbable,  certainly  not 
incredible.  It  represents,  in  fact,  the  average  size 
of  an  Israelitish  household.  Not  the  average 
number  of  children  bom  to  each  mother,  as  the 
Bishop  argues,  but  the  average  number  of  children 
and  dependents  possessed  by  each  head  of  a  family. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  the  total  number  of  the  lirst- 
bom  represents,  not  the  number  of  married  women, 
but  the  number  of  households,  allowance  heinir 
made  for  those  in  which  the  first-born  had  died.* 

The  Bishop  rules,  with  considerable  dogmatic 
assumption,  that  they  are  to  be  taken  as  the  first- 
born on  the  mother's  side  ;  whereas  Jacob  himself, 
who  may  be  considered  as  a  better  authority  than 
the  Bishop,  as  to  this  point  of  Hebrew  usage 
accounts  one  only  of  the  four  as  his  first-born 
*  "  Plist.  Cliaract.  of  Pentateuch,"  etc.,  p.  60. 
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namely,  Beuben  (Gen.  xUx.  3,  4).     If,  still,  there 
were  any  doubt   on    this    pointy   it  mast  certunly 
yield,  one  would  think,  to  what  we  take  to  be  the 
express  law  of  the  case,  as  delivered  in  Deat.  xxL 
15 — 17:  "If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  belo?ed 
and  another  hated,  and  they  have  borne  him  children, 
both  the  beloved  and  the  hated  ;  and   if  the  first- 
born son  be  hers  that  was  hated,  then  it  shall  be, 
when  he  maketh  his  sons  to   inherit  that  which  he 
hath,  that  ho  may  not  make  the  son  of  the  belored 
first-born  before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  ia- 
decd  the  first-born.     But  ho  shall  acknowledge  the 
son  of  the  hated  for  the  first-born,  by  giving  him  i 
double  portion  of  all  that  he  hath  :  for  he  is  the 
beginning   of  his  strength  ;  the  right  of  the  first- 
born is  his."     Now,  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  cm 
ever  be  said  to  have  been  defined  in  language,  by  i 
clearness  and  precision    of  terms,   it    is   rigorously 
delivered  in   the  words  now  cited,  from  which  it  is 
perfectly    evident,    that   the    first-boni     cannot  be 
several,  as  by  two  or  more  mothers,  but   is  simplj 
and   absolutely  one,   as    determined   by  priority  of 
birth,  with  respect  to  the  father  ;  and  that  it  is  one, 
only,  of  the   man's  wives  by  whom,  instrumentallj, 
the  fact   and  right   of   primogeniture  are  derived. 
Thus,  the  extravagant  conceit  of  the  Bishop,  with 
respect  to   the  hypothetised  excessive  exuberance  of 
the  Jewish  mothers,  as  having  each  by  herself  no 
less  than  ybr^^-^o  sons,  is  redelivered  back  into  his 
own  keeping,  while  the  inspired  narrative  is  at  ouce 
discharged  of  the  extravagance  which  he  would  put 
upon  it.* 

6.  The  number  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  that 
of   Levi,   in  Numbers    ii.,  furnish    the  subject  of 

*  Seo  "Johannes  Laicus,"  p.  103. 
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bishop  Colenso's  eighteenth  chapter,  and  are  urged 
by    him    as  further  proof  of  the  untenableness  of 
fche    biblical  statements,  since  Dan^s  deHcendants,  at 
the  first  census,  numbered  62,000,  although  he  had 
only  one  son,  Hushim;  while  Levi,  with  three  sons, 
Oershou,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  is  credited  with  only 
22,273  (ch.  iii.  39).     The  Bishop  calculates  that, 
in   order  to  have  that  number  born  to  him,  within 
four  generations,  Dan's  own  son  and  his  sons  and 
p'andsons  must  each  have  had  about  eighty  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  yet  Benjamin,  who  had  ten  sons. 
numbered,  at  the  same  census,  only  35,400  descen- 
dants. 

In  reference  to  the  Bishop's  difficulty  and  hasty 
inference^  Benisch  observes,  that  this  very  contrast 
between  the  number  of  the  descendants  of  Benja- 
min's ten  sons  and  Dan's  one  son,  is  the  strongest 
voucher  possible  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  state- 
ment; for  a  writer  of  fictions  or  legends,  who  wished 
to  pass  off  his  inventions  for  truth,  would  take  care 
not  to  offend  so  much  against  what  a])pearB  probable, 
as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  has  done  in  this  case. 
Fiction  that  is  intended  to  pass  for  truth,  must 
never  exceed  the  boundaries  of  the  probable,  the 
object  being  not  to  challenge  enquiry;  but  truth, 
which  has  no  ulterior  object,  may  state  what  at  first 
sight  seems  improbable,  because  it  does  not  fear 
enquiry,  or,  rather,  does  not  think  of  it. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  objection.  Where  does 
the  Bishop  discover  that  Dan  had  one  son  only  ? 
Not  in  Gen.  xlvi.  23,  certainly,  for  Moses  records 
the  names  only  of  those  who  were  heads  of  houses, 
or  of  tribes,  as  the  historian  does,  as  he  distinctly 
tells  us,  in  ICliron.  xxiii.ll.  Seealso  Numb.xxvi  42. 
— "  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan,  after  their  /ami lies: 
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of  Hushim,  the  family  of  the  Hushimiiea.    These 
are    the    families    of    Dan   after   their    families.'' 
"  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan,"  he  says;  but  how? 
Not  as  an  only  son,  but  "after  their  families."* 
Dan  may  have  had  many  sons ;  f  or  Dan  and  Levi 
may  have  taken  more  retainers  down  into   Egypt 
than  Benjamin  did;  and  these,  having  all  been  cir- 
cumcised, were  numbered  as  members  of  their  fami* 
lies.     Or,  again,  the  tribe  of  Dan,  while  in  Egypt, 
may  have  been  joined  by  more  strangers  than  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was.     And  the  same  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Levites  at  the 
exodus.     All  this  might  have  heen^  without   any- 
thing impossible  or  incredible  being  imagined,  and 
the  Bishop's  dogmatism,  therefore,  is,  to   say  the 
least  of  it,  rash  and  unjustifiable.     We  have  several 
alternatives  before  we  throw  ourselves  into  the  gulf 
of  scepticism  into  which  we  are  invited  to  plunge. 
One  other  of  these  we  must  advert  to,  since  it  will 
be  found  to  apply  to  others  of  the  Bishop's  difficul- 
ties, which  arise  out  of  imperfect  knowledge. 

"Supposing  it  proved,"  says  Mr.  Drew, J  "that  the 
spaces  and  numbers  given  in  the  history  are,  in 
certain  instances^  palpably  incongruous,  would  not 
any  man,  really  acquainted  with  it,  say  at  once — 
The  very  obviousness  of  the  difficulty  supplies 
proof  enough  that  it  is  capable  of  explanation. 
This  is  certain,  on  the  supposition  that  the  history 
is  authentic.  But  it  is  not  less  certain^  even  if  we 
suppose  the  document  was  forged,  or  that  it  has  been 
edited    from    some   legendary    fragments   of    early 

*  A  reference  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11,  will  show  that  two  fami- 
lies were  sometimes  united  in  one. 
t  "  Vindex  Pentateuchi,"  p.  60. 
i  "  Examination  of  the  Pentateuch  Examined,"  pp.  77,  78. 
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Jewisli  histoiy.  For,  consider  the  marvellous  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  all  but  the  few  sen- 
tences in  it  to  which  you  are  alluding.  How  perfect 
in  all  other  respects  is  its  interior  coherence  and 
symmetry,  and  its  harmony  with  truths  that  are  un- 
questionable. These  congruities  cannot  be  fortuitous; 
and  how  consummate,  on  our  present  hypothesis,  is 
the  Bubtilty  displayed  by  them  !  Such  a  forger  or 
editor  could  not  have  blundered  in  matters  so  pal- 
pable as  these  you  dwell  on  :  there  must  be  expla- 
nations which  will  bring  them  into  consistency  with 
the  remainder  of  his  story.  So  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  would  reason,  even  if  he  read  the  books 
unconscious  of  the  reverence  with  which  we  must 
look  on  them.  He  would  say,  ^  There  must  be  mis- 
conception somewhere  in  the  perplexities  which 
develope  into  such  a  series  of  inferences  as  those 
enumerated*;  and  if  he  were  really  examining  these 
writings,  he  would  then  apply  himself,  as  we  must 
do,  to  its  discovery." 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe — quite  the  contrary 
— ^that  any  miraculous  influence  has  preserved  the 
text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  clerical  errors; 
and  it  would  have  been  miraculous  indeed  had  no 
error  crept  into  numerical  passages.  As  bishop 
Watson  observed  in  replying  to  bishop  Colenso's 
predecessor  in  this  species  of  criticism,  how  easy 
for  a  transcriber  to  mistake  the  numeral  3  for  3  (2 
for  20),  i  for  3  (3  for  60),  1  for  T  (4  for  400),  ^ 
for  J  (7,000  for  700),  and  so  on.  And  there  are  pas- 
sages which  show,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  such  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  Thus,  50,070  persons  arc 
said  to  have  been  smitten  by  the  Lord  at  Bethshe- 
mesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  19);  42,000  men  of  Ephraim  are 
said  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Gileadites  (Judges 
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xii.  6).  The  Philistines  are  said  to  have  hA 
30,000  chariots  of  war  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5);  Fekah, 
kiii<;  of  Israel,  is  said  to  have  slain,  in  one  day, 
120f000  valiant  men  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  zxviiL 
6 — S\  all  of  which  numbers  are  incredible,  as  we 
also  others  which  bishop  Colenso  has  collected^  But 
let  the  reader  of  the  Bible  bear  in  mind  that  nnmben 
are  not  articles  of  faith,  and  that  although  it  should 
be  found  quite  impossible  to  clear  up  all  the  difficnl* 
ties  that  may  be  suggested  in  relation  to  some  of 
them,  those  difficulties  are  confined  to  the  numbers, 
and  do  not  in  any  way  afiect  the  text  at  large. 

7.  The  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch. — ^Thifl 
is  alleged  as  a  proof  of  its  want  of  historical  veracity, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  opposed  to  the  early 
foundation  of  a  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Baron  Bunsen,*  is  carried  back,  by  historical 
records,  to  the  year  9085  B.C.,  and  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  separate  republican  governments,  which 
had  existed  in  the  different  uomes,  and  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  10,000  B.C.  Those  "  historical  re- 
cords"2which  afford  us  this  important  information,  are 
*'  the  monuments  and  other  records,"— expressions, 
as  Rawlinson,  who  has  ably  though  briefly  treated 
the  subject,  observes,  "  apt  to  beget  a  belief  that 
there  is  really  monumental  evidence  for  them.^f 
The  topic  will  not  admit  of  full  discussion  here. 
We  can  only  observe,  that  the  able  writer  just  re- 
ferred to  has  shown,  by  a  reference  to  all  the  testi- 
monies we  have  on  the  subject,  that  the  Egyptian 
monuments  contain  no  continuous  chronology,  and 
no  materials  from  which  a  continuous  chronology 

♦  "  Egypt,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  653.        t  "Aids  to  Faith,"  p.  252. 
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ean  be  framed.  Even  Bunsen  himself  admits  that 
no  chronological  scheme  of  real  value  can  be  com- 
piled from  Manetho's  lists  of  monarchs  (upon  which 
we  ore  entirely  dependent  for  the  possibility  of  con- 
■tructing  such  a  scheme),  until  it  is  first  determined 
which  dynasties  and  monarchs  were  contempo- 
rary, or  what  deduction  from  the  sum  total  of  the 
dynastic  years  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  contem- 
poraneousness ;  and  although  he  assumes  that 
Manetho,  who  made  his  dynasties  cover  a  space  of 
113  generations,  or  3,555  years,  determined  it  aright, 
he  elsewhere  admits  *  of  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
that  "  such  documents  cannot  compensate  for  the 
want  of  written  history.  Even  chronology,  its 
framework,"  he  adds, "  cannot  be  elicited  from  them." 
One  short  extract  from  Professor  Rawlinson,  whose 
^Herodotus"  and  other  learned  works  show  his 
competency  to  follow  the  learned  anti-Pentateuchian 
in  this  investigation,  will  suffice  to  set  aside  any 
weight  that  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  his  judg- 
ment in  deciding  on  the  biblical  chronology,  and 
dispose  of  the  objection  urged  on  this  ground  against 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  records. 
**  Manetho,"  says  Rawlinson,  "  gave  his  Egyptian 
dynasties  altogether  about  30,000  years.  This  long 
space  he  divided  into  a  natural  and  a  super-natural 
period.  To  the  super-natural  period,  during  which 
Egypt  was  governed  by  gods,  demi-gods,  and  spirits, 
he  assigned  24,925  years;  to  the  natural  period, 
which  began  with  Moses,  he  gave  at  any  rate  not 
much  more  than  5,000.  M.  Bunsen,  not  content 
with  this  antiquity,  but  determining  to  find  or  make 
a  greater,  changes  the  order  of  Manetho's  early 
dynasties,  and  by  removing  to  the  natural  position, 

•  «  Egypt,"  vol.  i.,  p.  32. 
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without  authority  and  of  his  own  mere  fancj,  one 
which  is  plainly  supernatural,  obtains  for  the  natural 
period  four  dynasties,  covering  a  space  of  5,212 
years  (or  as  he  makes  it,  5,462  years),  which  are 
capable  of  being  represented  as  human.  This,  thoit 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  date  9085  b.c.  is  reached. 
It  is  not  obtained  from  the  monuments,  which  have 
no  chronology,  or  at  any  rate  none  earlier  than  1525 
B.C.  It  is  not  derived  from  Manetho,  for  it  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  his  views,  more  than  doubling 
the  period  during  which,  according  to  him,  Egypt 
had  had  human  kings.  It  is  a  mere  theory  of  M. 
Bunsen's,  to  square  with  which  Manetho's  lists  hav9 
been  violently  disturbed,  and  above  5,000  yean 
subtracted  from  his  divine  to  be  added  to  his  human 
period."* 

The  same  writer  has  shown  that  equally  futOe 
are  the  pretensions  urged  on  behalf  of  the  records 
of  other  nations  as  against  the  biblical  chronology. 
The  Babylonians,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  who  carry 
back  the  antiquity  of  our  race  for  several  hundred 
thousand  years,  have  only  records  in  which  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  large  numbers  are 
either  purely  mythical,  or  that  their  system  of 
emuneratioQ  was  in  some  way  different  to  what 
now  obtains.  Whereas  the  large  numbers  employed 
in  some  of  these  ancient  histories  assign  to  the 
human  race  an  antiquity  of  more  than  466,000  years, 
the  most  eminent  critics  and  historians  of  England 
and  Germany  have  shown  that  no  profane  history 
of  an  authentic  character  mounts  up  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  27th  or  28th  century  before  Christ; 
the  Egyptian  history  beginning  about  2700  B.G.,  the 
Chinese,  perhaps,  2637  B.C.,  the  Babylonian,  2458 
•  «'Aids  to  Faith,"  pp.  263,  254. 
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I.e.,  the  Greek,  with  the  Trojan  war,  in  1250  B.C.,  or, 
jerhaps,  with  Hercules,  a  centurj  earlier,  the  Lydiaii, 
L229  B.C.,  the  Phoenician,  about  the  same  period,  the 
[Carthaginian,  880  B.C.,  the  Macedonian,  about  720  B.C., 
:he  Median,  ^ot  before  708  B.C.,  the  Roman,  in  the 
niddle  of  the  same  century,  the  Persian,  558  B.C.,  the 
Indian,  about  350 B.C.,  the  Mexican  and  the  Peruvian 
not  till  after  oar  era.  The  oldest  human  construc- 
tions remaining  upon  earth  are  the  pyramids,  and 
these  date  from  about  2400  B.c.;the  brick  temples  of 
Babylon  seem,  none  of  them,  earlier  than  2300  B.C. ; 
and  2000  b.c.  would  be  a  high  date  for  the  first 
Cyclopean  walls  in  Greece  or  Italy.  The  earliest 
rock  inscriptions  belong  to  nearly  the  same  period.* 
It  may  be  here  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  ancient  chronologies,  to  which  resort  is  had  for 
finding  materials  to  oppose  to  the  biblical  chronology, 
that  Sir  William  Jones  instituted  a  very  laborious 
calculation  of  Hindoo  chronology,|  to  show  that  so 
long  lives  could  not  possibly  follow  in  succession  as 
the  Puranas  affirm,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  who 
followed  him  in  the  enquiry,  reduced  the  numbers  to 
figures,  and  observing  that  they  ended  with  ciphers, 
he  cut  off  the  ciphers  from  them,  and  the  result  was 
a  coincidence  with  the  numbers  Sir  William  had 
inferred  by  reasoning.  Of  this  he  gives  an  instance 
or  two.  "  Vaivastwater  (that  is  Noah)  reigned 
3,892,000  years  ago." J  If  we  cut  off  the  three 
ciphers  in  these  numbers,  we  have  left  3,892  ;  and 
that  this  is  near  the  true  number  is  evident  from  a 

•  "Aids  to  Faith/'  pp.  257,  268.  See  also  the  author's  Bampton 
Lectures,  pp.  66 — 73. 

t  "Asiatic  Researches,"  p.  126,  Calcutta  edit 
X  "Asiatic  Besearches,"  p.  132. 
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remark — ''The   hTpothesis  that   goTemment  wai 
first  established,  laws  enacted,  and  agriculture  en- 
couraged in  India  by  Rama  aboat  3,800  years  ago, 
agrees  with  the  received  account  of  Noah's  death 
and  the  previous  settlement  of  his  immediate  descoi- 
dants."      3,892    is   sufficiently   near    to   3,800  to 
justify  the  inference  that  the  former  sum  is  right 
Again,  "  The  reigns  of  those  princes  are  anppoeed 
to  have  lasted  864,000  years,  a  supposition  evidentij 
against  nature,  the  uniform  course  of  which  allowi 
only  a  period  of  870."     Cut  off  the  ciphers,  wd 
we  have  left  864,  which  is  near  enough  to  870. 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  Herodotus; 
and  must  also  be  applied  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
tells  us  *  that  "  the  remainder  of  16,000  years  has 
been   filled    by   Egyptian    kings,  in  number  470." 
But  in  cap.  4  he  says,  '*  The  priests  say  their  books 
mention  47  tombs  of  kings.''     How  is  this  ?     Each 
king  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  tomb:  47  tombs  to 
470  kings  !     Correct  this  by  cutting  off  the  cipher 
from  the  larger  number.     The  15,000  years  requires 
a  similar  reduction  to  1,500.     (Compare  Lib.  ii.  e. 
21.) — "The  Chaldeans  say  they  began  their  celestial 
observations  473,000  years  before  Alexander,"  with 
the  Egyptian  account f  :  —  "Egypt  was  governed 
by  native  kings  4,700  years."     This  being  the  same 
space  of  time  referred  to  by  both  nations,  the  lesser 
number  must  correct  the  greater,  by  cutting  off  two 
ciphers,  which  will  make  them  agree."      The  result 
of  Mr,  Taylor^s  investigations  is  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that   all   these  systems   of  notation  had  a 
common  source,  for  how  otherwise  could  there  be 
this  singular  agreement  among  them  ?     But,  besides 
this,   it  brings   the   several   chronological   periods 
*  B.  i.,  c.  3,  s.  2.  t  Lib.  i.,  o.  21,  b.  2. 
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within  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  reduces  them 
into  harmony  with  the  biblical  history. 


8.  The  Aqes  op  the  Patbiarchs. — An  argu- 
ment against  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  history 
has  been  made  out  of  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained, as  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  which 
is  said  to  be  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  of  human 
and  animal  organism.*  Men,  say  the  objectors,  could 
never  have  lived  more  than  150,  or,  at  most,  200 
years;  and  a  document  which  assigns  them  lives  of 
300,  600,  800,  and  even  900  years,  must  be  unhis- 
torical,  and  is  either,  in  respect  of  its  numbers, 
worthless,  or  to  be  explained  in  some  not  very  ob- 
vious way.  This  argument  is  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  physiology,  another  of  the  **  infallible  sciences," 
which  are  assumed  to  lay  down  laws,  not  only  for 
our  practical  guidance  at  the  present  day,  but  for 
our  intellectual  belief  as  to  the  occurrences  of  all 
past  ages.  In  truth,  however,  the  science  of  phy- 
siology has  not  spoken  on  the  point  before  us.  Its 
problem  has  been,  not  what  length  of  time  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  ever  to  have  lived,  but  how  long  it  is 
possible  for  him  now  to  live,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  earth,  and  in  the  present  known 
condition  of  human  bodies.  And  even  this  question 
it  can  only  answer  empirically.  It  finds  the  body 
to  be  a  machine  which  wears  out  by  use;  but  it  fails 
to  discover  any  definite  rate  at  which  the  process 
of  wearing  out  must  proceed.  In  this  difficulty, 
comparative  physiology  does  not  help  it,  for  the  law 

•  Bunsen.  Egypt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  391,  quoted  by  Professor  Raw- 
linBon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  answer. — *^  Aids  to 
Faith,"  p.  277. 
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of  longevity  in  the  brute  creation  is  capricious  in 
the  extreme.     All  the  proposed  standards  of  met- 
surement — the  period  of  gestation,  the  time  occupied 
in  growth,  the  size  of  the  full  grown  body — when 
applied  to  species  severally,  fail  in  certain  instances. 
Physiology,  then,  can  only  say,  these  human  bodies 
are  mortal ;    death  is  inevitable  ;    and,    so   far  as 
modem  testimony  goes,  men  do  not  seem  now  able 
to  resist  the  tendency  to  decay  beyond  the  term  of 
150,  or,  at  the  utmost,  200  years.     But  the  possible 
duration  of  life,  when  the  species  was  but  recently 
created,  and  had  its  vigour  unimpaired  by  the  taint  of 
hereditary  disease,  is  beyond  the  cognisance  of  phy- 
siological science,  which,  by  the  mouth  of  its  most 
celebrated  professors,  declines  to  pronounce  a  posi- 
tive judgment.     £Uller,  when  led  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  declared  the  problem  one  which  could  not 
be  solved,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  sufficient 
data,  while  Bufibn  accepted  the  scriptural  account) 
and  thought  he  could  see  physical  reasons  why  life 
should,  in  the  early  ages,  have  been  so  greatly  ex- 
tended.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  truth, 
that  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  is  at  variance 
with  all — or  indeed  with  any — of  the  laws  of  human 
and  animal  organism.     We  do  not  know   on  what 
longevity  depends;    we  could  not  possibly  tell,  a 
priori,  whether  man  or  any  other  animal  would  live 
one,   ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
years.     The  whole  question  is  one  of  fact,  and  so  of 
evidence.     Men  now  do  not,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  exceed  100  years.      Was  this  always  so  ? 
Or  was  it  once  different  ?     The  Bible  answers  this 
question  for  us  very  clearly  and  decidedly,  showing 
us    that   human  life  gradually  declined,  beginning 
with  a  term  little  short  of  a  millennium,  and  by  de- 
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s  contracting,  till,  in  Moses'  time,  it  )iad  reached 
arentlj)  its  present  limits — the  days  of  man^s 
having  hecome  then  *'  threescore  years  and  ten,** 
only  a  few,  "  by  reason  of  strength,"  reaching 
»ur8Core  years.  Does  other  historical  testimony 
y  run  counter  to  this,  or  even  render  it  hard 
Blieve  P  Or  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  all  the  evi- 
\e  we  have  is  in  accordance  with  the  scriptural 
ative,  and  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  statement, 
in  the  early  age&  human  life  was  prolonged  very 
h  beyond  its  present  term  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DfAOmABT   DIFFICULTIES  IS  KBLATION  TO   MO&AUTT. 

The  believer  in  the  divine  record  need  not  sbriok 
from   any  application  of  the  highest  principles  rf 
morality  to  its  details.      A  revelation  from  the  all- 
perfect  One  must  necessarily  be  in   harmony  wiA 
His  character,   and    anything   inconsistent  with  it 
would  be  fatal   to  the  claims  of  any  writings  to  be 
accepted  as  such.     In  forming  a  judgment  on  tluB 
question,  however,  we  should  be  quite  sure  that -the 
principles  we  apply  to  the  record  are  correct  prin- 
ciples ;  for  without  giving  any  countenance  to  ihfl 
notion  of  ever-shifting  and  changing  obligations  of 
morality,  in  relation  to  circumstances,  we  observe, 
that  there  may  be  a  seeming  shifting  or  changing  ef 
those  obligations,  without  any  real  changing  or  shift- 
ing at  all. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  hunt  up  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume  that  may  seem  contradictory  to  our 
notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  human  and  divine. 
If  any  one  will  but  set  himself  to  the  ungraciooB 
task,  he  may  rely  upon  finding  even  more  than  he 
looks  for,  in  the  shape  of  difficulties.  A  wise  man, 
however,  will  not  do  this.  He  will  not  search 
either  the  book  of  nature  or  the  book  of  revelation 
for  difficulties ;  to  him  there  is  nothing  embarrassing 
or  inexplicable  in  numerous  facts  and  circumstances 
that  perplex  and  perhaps  atheise  the  captious  and 
querulous.     There  are  many  things  in  the  old  Teste- 
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Qtient  that  find  no  place  in  the  new.     God's  revela- 
tion to  mankind  has  been  suited  to  man's  circum- 
stances and  condition.     The  pure  and  high  morality 
^f  the  new  Testament  is  not  found  in  the  writings 
3f  Moses^  nor  even  in  those  of  the  later  prophets. 
What  our  Saviour  said  of  the  law  of  divorce  is  true 
of  other  things — "Moses  suffered  you,  because  of 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts";   and  though  no  sanc- 
tion   was    given     to  anything    absolutely   immoral, 
sanction  was    given    to  usages  and    habits    which, 
tested  hy  the  higher  and  brighter  light  of  the  Gospel, 
would  he  immoral.     Besides,  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind,  if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  Mosaic 
history,  that  the  constitution  and  government  Moses 
placed  the  Israelites  under  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Theocracy,  God  appearing  as  Ruler  and  Governor 
of  the  nation,  the  High  Priests  and  Prophets  being 
His  ministers.     The  idea  of  the  Deity  was  identified 
with  the  notion  of  a  national  Lord  or  God,  and  the 
government  of  the  world  considered  as  only  relating 
to  the  fate  of  the  Israelites  and  those  nations  with 
whom  they  were  in  conflict.     (Exod.  ix.  1;  x.  31: 
Nnmh.  xiv.  13 — 17:  Josh.  xxiv.  1 — 25;  x.  10,  seq. : 
Judges  xi.  23, seq.:    1  Sam.  x.  18,  seq.).     Hence  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  Israelitish  history  many 
things  are  commanded  to  be  done  by  the  people,  thus 
used  as  agents,  sometimes   for  reasons   we  cannot 
now  discover — as   they  have  been    amongst  other 
people   and  in  other  ages  of   the   world,    without 
the    direct   use    of  the   agency  by   the   Almighty 
heing   perceived.      Expeditions   were   undertaken, 
wars    were  prosecuted,  and    personal    punishments 
were  inflicted,  all  by  the  direct  mandate  of  the  King 
and    Governor   of    the    theocratic    state.      Similar 
things  occur  now,  fend  ever  have  occurred  amongst 
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Other  people,  bat  there  has  been  no  discerned  divine 
direction  in  the  matter.  The  Divine  GrOTemor  d 
the  universe,  however,  has  been  no  more  absent 
in  the  one  description  of  cases  than  in  the  other. 
'*  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  citr,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it?"*  (Amos  iii.  6;.  "  I  make  peace,  and 
create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things  "  (Isa. 
xiv.  7).   "That  the  living  mav  know  that  the  Most 

/  Cm 

High  riileth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it 
to  whoms«3ever  he   will,  and  setteth  np  over  it  the 
basest  of  men  **  ^Dan.  iv.  17).     "  He  doeth  accord- 
ing to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth:  and  none  can  stav  hifl 
hand,  or  sav  unto  him.  What  dost  thou?  *'  (Dan.  iv. 
So  .     The  believer  in   the  Bible  has   these  divine 
truths  to  rest  upon,  and  by  their  aid  and  the  aid  ci 
others  relative  to  the  divine  character  and  parpoaes, 
he  accepts,  without  embarrassment  or  perplexity,  i 
thousand  occurrences  that  are  not  less  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  unbeliever  than  those  of  the  Bible 
which  he  condemns  as  immoral  or  inhuman. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too.  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said,  that  there  are  some  things  which,  though 
immoral  trom  one  point  of  view,  are  not  so  when 
looked  at  from  another.  For  example,  "Thoa 
shalt  not  kill. '  is  a  command  in  accordance  with 
the  undoubted  principles  of  morality  :  but  there 
were,  nevertheless^  various  circumstances  under 
which  even  to  kilL  became  a  positive  duty,  in  strict 
accord  with  the  very  same  principles,  and  npon 
the  same  autaoritv  which  had  declared  the  orisinii 
obligation ;  as  when  a  man  committed  morder : 
**  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death  ^  (£xod.  xxi.  12  :  see  alio 
Nambu  zxxr.  30,  '61),     Other  things  might  be  ad- 
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rerted  to,  as  falling  within  a  similar  interpretation ; 
i>at  with  only  this  suggestion,  which  some  of  the 
ittacks  on  the  Bible  undoubtedly  call  for,  we  at 
mce  and  readily  accept  the  rule,  that  any  sanction 
)r  countenance  given  to  immoral  or  inhuman  acts 
w'ould  be  fatal  to  the  divine  character  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Thb  spoiling  op  the  Egyptians.  —  The 
'*  spoiling"  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites, 
>n  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  Egypt,  has 
t>een  made  a  sort  of  proverbial  reproach  against 
the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  as  well  as 
m  argument  against  the  divine  origin  or  character 
>f  the  book  in  which  the  narrative  occurs.  It 
bas,  indeed,  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  devout 
*eaders  of  the  Bible,  who  could  not  reconcile  with 
lie  acknowledged  principles  of  justice  and  morality 
he  idea  of  borrowing  from  others  without  any  in- 
»ntion  of  repayment,  and  especially  that  of  its  being 
lone  by  the  express  command  of  God.  "  I  cannot 
>elieve,"  says  Mr.  Town  send,*  that  the  solemn  pre- 
liction  of  the  manifested  angel  Jehovah,  spoken 
rem  the  flame  of  fire  to  Moses,  concluded  with  the 
nere  declaration,  that  the  people  of  Israel  should 
eave  Egypt  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and 
diver,  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  without  any 
ntention  to  return  it,  and  so  be  applied  to  their  own 
lae  when  they  arrived  in  the  wilderness."  The  very 
act  that  such  an  idea  is  repugnant  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  honesty,  must  surely  suggest 
;hat  it  cannot  be  the  one  which  the  Mosaic  narrative 
B  intended  to  convey.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
i  strange  way  to  inaugurate  a  law,  the  whole  cha- 
racter and  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  and 
•  "  Scriptural  Communion  with  God,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  746. 
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enforce  moral  oMigations  and  tmchful  mtercoDne 
between  rain  and  man — -strangers''  a<  well  u 
neijht o.:r5 — bj  :n*rmoi:rg  the  people  who  were  to 
Iv.vnt^  lie  «-i''  -eos*  of  ::,  to  be^in  iheir  career  bfy 
each  w?nian  EY>i.  :::.  **"2)  rlaridering"  her  neigh- 
:-:-.:r.  sni  :b.sT,  lo^?,  as  ihe  d-ry  i3ir«>se»i  bv  a  solemn 
:r;-r.::l?!i  :"r:-=i  G-:-!  Hirisc-l:  I  Thai  it  was  not  so, 
niT  ":e  r.:vir  rrertT  clear. 

I.     The  H-r"  rew  wor^i  t^•lL  which  we  render 

tt.zl    ::  r:e.  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thir.e  :::hTr::Ar:ce,  etc.    P<. ::.  >  .     It  is  in  thi?  senae 
tha:  the  wrr*!   :?  rer.ler*;*!  thr:-i:hout  this  transae- 
t::r.  c:    ""':•:  7T'.""!«-:r.i:.''   rv  :he   Sepraa^ini  and  the 
GezfTa.     The  Vu^raw  ari  all  the  English  transla- 
tkT.s^  i:^n  ::  I^-fe^j".  rtnier  J<fw  j^'Y.     In  like  man- 
ner. :he  w:.T*i  xxfTzifL  '^}l\*z  we  render  tpoiL  signifies 
to  •^?/.:-«  :7  •^•-vr-^'-    1  Ni=i.  xxx.  I?'^.  eio-^.     Thus, 
then,  the   ritfsace  :::  Ex:»i-  :::.  wr::l.i  neaii.  -  Every 
wTcr^in  *hA"L  isk  ::'  h^r  ne:zh':«:rr.  and  of  her  thii 
iC':crr:e:h  in  :he  hrcse  ....  azi  ve  shall  reeoTer 
tr,'c:i    rhe    F^tt::!^*     :Jif    c:z:7-=nsat:on    tor   tow 
exacTvf*.:  li:i: nr?  an!  ::r  the  rr^rertv  of  which  ibey 
h^vo  .-.zv"'.'*--.i  t;.- ,~     Ari  :hat   this  is   r^alir  die 
s«fr<<:  ::  :h-  yj***^  is  srLll  r;r:hfr  evident  frocithis, 
th^:  :>e  *.;?■:  «.i^-'.  :>:  isk.  oar.  in  H:rh.il.  odIt  nseaD 
r.*  ;.n*-i."e  .'t'.r]^-'  yj  z^.i.  AZ'I  tn^t  it  is  "iisec  onJjfor 
ir.'lj.!:a-'T    i:'i    stcct^it  fr-is   ri::Sw    in  CTt»siiion  to 
5>ost*  -*  :  v'h   i.-^     iTTJirrc'I  rr'.-ci  ^:cit":ils:->r.   or  im- 
:V~---  ■?■      Nivrh     s  :h»?   3Ka::-7r  rv-r-ired  It  iLe 
vvi;:vx5  or'ch.  xi..  5»5  :  -  Hr-fT   ih^  E^TTtiacs   made 
or  oa:«*fa  tiettt     tie    Isra-jlrfs     to   ai"  sand?  in 
ifvidevi  wwnfno^   «(>   -^^    rr-otHllrx.    ""TheT   «ihe 
MtaeiL'*  aoQki  siiis  r^KKcce  tc  a  cc-:esi  of 
V*^|^  IBL  waica  sae  j&ss«r  caiss  ihe 
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upper  hand,  is,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,*  clear — 
**  So  that  thej  (the  Egyptians)  lent  (or  gave)  unto 
them  such  things  as  thej  desired "  (ver.  8G)  ; 
and  this  is  immediately  connected  with,  "  And  the 
LfOrd  gave  to  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians,"  and  is  marked  as  a  consequence  of  it. 
As  the  critic  just  named  observes,  the  liberal  giving 
of  the  Egyptians  proceeded  from  the  good- will  which 
the  Lord  awakened  in  their  hearts  towards  Israel. 
In  all  the  three  passages  relating  to  the  subject,  it 
is  emphatically  represented  that  the  consent  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  requisition  of  the  Israelites  was  a 
work  of  divine  Omnipotence,  which  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  were  naturally  averse  from 
the  Israelites,  with  compassion,  if  not  with  love, 
towards  them.  The  remark  in  ch.  xiv.  ver.  5,  that 
after  their  departure,  "  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of 
his  servants  was  turned  against  the  people,"  clearly 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  previously 
well  disposed  towards  them.  "  It  does  not  seem 
possible,"  says  Mr.  Townsend,  "  that  amidst  the 
clamorous  weeping  for  the  dead,  the  shrieks,  the 
lamentation,  the  moaning,  and  the  woe  of  that  awful 
hour,  the  Israelites  should  have  thought  only  of 
their  temporal  interests  and  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels  ;  nor  that  the  Egyptians  should  be- 
lieve that  such  things  could  please  and  propitiate 
them,  unless  some  deeper  feeling  had  prompted  both 
the  one  to  demand  and  the  other  to  bestow."*!* 

(2.)  This  view  of  the  transaction  becomes  still 
more  clear  and  convincing  when  we  find  that  the 
compliance  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  with  the 
demand  of  Moses  for  the  departure  of  the  people, 

♦  "  Dissertations,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  417,  etc. 
t  "  Scriptural  Conimunion,"  vol.  i.,  p.  746. 
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*:;d  with  ihe  request  of  the  people  on  their  depar- 
:urt\  >\;.*  »  prwi  of  their  conviction,  induced  by  the 
v*Ai.:-v>»  an.i  ivirticularlv  bv  the  death  of  the  first- 
U*:::.  :'....:  »^<.:.-^Yiih  wa*  superior  to  all  the  gods  of 
F^vr:.  Tl.r  wl:/.e  ».vuic?t  l«etween  the  Egyptians 
ii'.i  :r-c  Uri^ll^t^  relit-rd  to  the  superiority  of  the 
.r.:;  \.V.«.i  W...U:  ;:.r  l,s;jcr  worshipped,  over  the 
r '.  x;  i\»->  '«■ . r>l'.v:>;'i  I y  ihe  former-  To  prove 
;_  >  s  v.r.:r.:v  w^^^  i^  Brr^s:  ol-serves,  the  one 
^■•.a:    .-     ;•:;   ::'  ::.-.    -. l.v^ _*-.■?  :  &ni  how  that  object 

.  «»   i  :•:-.   ;..-_:-••    ■»-.    >.^    ;-    :lrse    sirikin^   facts. 

A    »..  ,>:    .  .j;:'?^  :j.a:  r_Ari.l  -.Lr.-r'i  wi:h  his  pe^ 

K>. .  .     • .  c    : J.T"     1:  pu-r-^T^r    m'    ihe     Israelites,  an 

.-■■    M-'a-iS    ulL  A±r*:z.    "wi-ild    c.lrss  tiini 

. '.»  .  \       .v!      i-;i  :-i:  Is  r*f'.rlf  "arcr»r  unjent,^ 

'■,    N....-.*^     :   ".:*a^*s-..i:::*>   .: — :•:    ^;   ici-r   Israci-ites 
*»  ^  .-    .«    .       1 -"7  A-.    ••.£!: rS5c-i  'Ir  STireri'-rltj 

'■•        ■  -  -  .-  -J 

V    .      T,  .    :.s>.^  .: .  ..   sv    s    ::»  ii:»r_:  j   ««:€-;•:.  ^    :»:rr»:i 

"■■■  *    »      ■-'*»'     S'-".   ..  1    .t'r-ijv;."^.     .1    X    ~-'r^   *2.'ir 

^     ■•    ■       .s    .      :     %  .:::;«:  at."    J.*:     :i:-?crTta 

*    --  -     c    "^•.  i.r~r-i  n.r  ziK   yxrt 

-    ■        -'- »     *    «—-.:. a    i.'     i*c  r    u»:itr    t-i-c  .-r->^Sw  a 
sk^^v  ^^'^Ka  '-5    S'  s«:*u  .u:w:     c    -»-*.    ..  a^    :t:L.K  a 
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event,  and  even  before  Moses  had  consented  to 
undertake  the  mission  to  Pharaoh,  that  the  Lord 
directed  him  that  the  people  should  do  this  very 
thing  ;  it  was  no  doubt  part  of  his  first  business, 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  work,  to  tell  them  they 
were  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  asking,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  giving  on  the  other,  may  have 
proceeded  for  several  days — perhaps  weeks  ;  instead 
of  having  been  done  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.* 

2.  The  War  on  the  Midianites. — The  nar- 
rative contained  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Numbers  is  a  very  terrible  and  appalling 
one.  The  impugn ers  of  the  biblical  narrative 
designate  it  a  revolting  and  an  atrocious  one  ;  and 
it  has  been  a  stock- piece  in  their  collections  from  a 
very  early  date,  down  to  the  time  of  Tom  Paine, 
who  stigmatised  it  as  including  an  order  by  the 
"detestable  villain,  Moses,  to  butcher  the  hoys, 
massacre  the  mothers,  and  debauch  the  daughters," 
while  bishop  Colenso  says,  "  that  the  tragedy  of 
Cawnpore  sinks  into  nothing  compared  with  the 
butchery  in  cold  blood  of  the  women  and  children," 
here  assigned  to  the  command  of  Moses.  Such 
appeals  to  our  common  feeling  are  generally  suc- 
cessful, and  sceptics  and  scoffers  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  effect  of  them,  in  dealing  with  this  part  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative.  But  it  is  not  by  any  such 
appeal  that  these  questions  can  be  settled,  or  the 
divine  character  of  the  main  incidents  in  the  history 
be  impugned.  Let  us  see  whether  the  transactions 
here  recorded  may  not  be  placed  in  another  light 

*  See  farther,  as  to  the  time  probably  occupied,  p.  286,  ante. 
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than  tliat  in  which  Paine  and  the  Bishop  have  pre* 
sented  thorn. 

(1.)  We    may,  from  the  narrative  comprised  in 
chap,  xxy.,  form  some  idea  of  the  deeply  depraved 
and  impious  character  of  the  Midianites,  and  of  the 
success  which  they  had  in  alluring  the  Israelites 
to  l>ocome  participators  in  their  idolatrous  and  abo- 
minable practices.     No  fewer  than  24,000  of  these 
sutfered  death,  as  the  fruit  of  their  sin.     In  this 
chapter,  the  Lord  commands  Moses  to  avenge  the 
Israelites  on  the  Midianites;  and  that  a  compara- 
tively small  number  (only  12,000)  was  to  go  upon 
the  expedition.     It  was  the  Lord's  quarrel,  and  not 
Israefs,    that  was  to   be    avenged.     ^Avenge  the 
Lonl  of  Midian"  (ver.  1 — 3).     The  reason  will  be 
9een  if  the  whole  narrative  is  carefully  read.     The 
Midianites  were  on  amicable  terms  with  the  Israelites, 
encamped  at  Shittim.     Israeli tish  men  visited  the 
alxnlos  of  the  Midianites,  and  Midianitish  women 
visited  the  camp  of  Israel.    Amidst  these  apparently 
frieudlv  relations^  sincere  in  so  far  as  the  Israelites 
were  concerned*  the   Midianites  conspired   against 
their  cvxitidinir  neisrhlM>urs-     The  moral,  if  not  the 
physioaU  destruction  ot*  the  Israelites  was  their  aim, 
anv.1  their  women  became  the  principal  agents  in  the 
dark   plot.      They   enticed   the   Israelites;,    not   as 
voluptuaries^  for  the  gratidcation  of  sensuality,  d(^ 
even   as   harlots^   for    the     wages    of    sin«   but  as 
IViilahs^  to  make  use  of  the  induence  acquired  over 
::urr  vlccimsv  as   acnxnous   means  towards   a  still 
•:»orv  atrvvious  object.     The  Israelites  wer*  to  be 
svvlueed  frvm  the  allegiance  chey  owed  to  the  only 
true  God.  and  to  be  led  back  k>  idolatry  i  chap.  xxv. 
l^' — IS-.     These  Midianites  knew  well  what  they 
^;aked:  they  knew  tkac  iheir  success  meant  rebellion 
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i^iDst  God,  and  their  failure  vengeance  on  their 
head.  They  knew  that  if  they  failed  to  turn  the 
people  from  Moses  and  his  law,  the  outraged  law  could* 
not  allow  the  crime  to  ^o  unpunished.  Although 
they  hrought  a  great  calamity  on  the  people  (chap. 
XXV.  8,  9),  yet  they  failed  in  their  chief  attempt. 
It  was  now  for  the  divine  Lawgiver  to  show  His 
people,  by  the  severity  with  which  the  abettors  of 
the  crime  were  to  be  punished,  the  horror  in  which 
they  were  to  hold  the  crime  committed.  It  was 
■ow  for  Him  to  avenge  the  dark  treachery  of  the 
Midianites,  the  insult  offered  to  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  by  the  punishment  inflicted,  to  deter 
other  tribes  from  pursuing  a  similar  course.  At 
the  command  of  God,  the  expedition  was  under- 
taken :*  the  act  of  Israel  was  a  judicial  one.  God, 
to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  showed  Himself. 
"Their judgment,"  delayed  so  long,  now  "lingered" 
no  more  (2  Pet.  ii.  3),  and  their  condemnation  was 
just  (Rom.  iii.  8). 

.  (2.)  The  putting  to  death  of  the  women — of 
**  every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by  lying  with 
him  "  (ver.  17),  was  part  of  the  judicial  sentence  ; 
and  the  reason  for  it  is  obvious.  These  women  were 
the  chief  criminals  —  "Behold  these  caused  the 
children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam, 
to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord,  in  the  matter 
of  Peor."  Had  they  been  allowed  to  escape  with 
impunity,  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition  would 
have  failed.  Besides,  their  destruction  was  as  jus- 
tifiable as  a  matter  of  precaution,  as  it  was  as  a 
punishment  of  their  crime.  But  why  were  not  all 
the  children  preserved  alive  ?     The  answer   is  as 

*  BenisclL 
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plain  as  in  the  case  of  the  women  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  the  Israelites  seduction.     One  of 
the   institutions  in   those   times   was    that  of   ihe 
avenger  of  blood  (Numb.  xxxv.  19;  2  Sam.  xiv. 
7 — 11),  the  extent,  stringency,  and  terrible  conse- 
quences of  which,  as  described  hj  Michaelis,  were 
limited   by   Moses.      Had   the   boys    been   spared, 
every  one  of  them,  when    grown   up,  must  havet 
become  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of  his  parents ;  he 
must,   regardless,    of    everything    else,    have    slain 
those   who   slew   his   parents  ;  and   no   precaution 
could   have   protected    the    Israelites    against  this 
terrible  danger.     Their  own  safety,  then,  rendered 
the  death  of  the  male  children  indispensable.     But, 
after  all  that  may  be  said  on  these  grounds,  in  the 
way  of  justifying  the  slaying  of  the  women  and 
male  children,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  it  was  part  of  the  judicial  sentence  which  the 
Lord  commanded  to  be  inflicted  upon  this  depraved 
people.     He,    surely,    had   as  much  right  to   take 
them  away  by  the  sword  as  by  plague,  or  earthquake, 
or    any   other   occurrence   which  we   call  natural, 
and    with  which    mankind    are  sometimes  visited. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  criminals  did  not 
merit  their  punishment,  or  that  the  Lord  had  no 
right  to  inflict  it,  no  just  objection  can  be  taken  to 
this  view  of  the  subject. 

(3.)  The  young  females  were  preserved  alive,  not 
for  the  vile  purpose  alleged,  without  any  show  of 
reason  or  probability,  but  because  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  involved  in  the  guilt  so  signally 
punished.  All  who  had  been  participators  in  it 
were  put  to  death  (ver.  10,  17).  The  whole  tenour 
of  the  law  shows  that  no  base  object  could  have  been 
had  in  view  in  the  saving  of  the  virgins.     Deut.  xzi* 
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10 — 14cj  is  quite  decisive,  for  it  prescribes  the  forms 
which  were  to  be  observed  by  an  Israelite  in  taking 
a  female  captive  to  his  bed.  The  people  were  per- 
mitted to  employ  them  only  as  domestics,  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  them  were  of  the  most 
considerate  character. 

(4.)  There  is  something  incredible,  it  is  said,  in 
the  relation,  that  a  force  of  12,000  Israelites  (ver.  5) 
could  have  achieved  such  a  victory  over  48,000 
Midianites,  have  destroyed  all  their  cities  and  castles, 
and  have  carried  away  all  the  spoil,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  The  only  answer  that  need  be 
given  to  this  has  been  anticipated.  The  judgment 
on  the  Midianites  was  no  ordinary  war.  The 
Israelites  were  taken  as  the  instrument  for  carrying 
into  effect  a  terrible  but  merited  sentence  ;  and  in 
doing  that  work  not  a  single  man  of  all  those 
employed  was  slain.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be 
accounted  for  upon  ordinary  principles,  but  all  ordi- 
nary principles  of  calculation  are  excluded  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  relation  ;  and  the  bearing  of  that 
in  mind  will  afford  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  "  story  "  is  said  to  comprise. 

3.  The  Extirpation  op  the  Canaanites. — The 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  enjoined  upon 
the  Israelites  in  various  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  has 
furnished  bishop  Colenso  with  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  the  scurrilous  diatribes  of  the  Deists  and 
Atheists  of  the  last  century,  who  have  been,  to  some 
extent,  followed  by  the  neologists  of  Germany  ;  and 
in  connection  with  these  he  declares  his  own  con- 
viction that  these  parts  of  the  Bible  are  "  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  our  moral  being,  conflicting  at  once 
with  those  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
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which   the  Great  Creator  has  planted  within  us," 
He  pronounces  "  the  eternal  law  of  justice  and  equity 
which  God  Himself  has  written  with  His  own  finger 
upon    the    tables   of   our  hearts,  to   be   directly  at 
variance  with   such  commands  ;"  and  he  adds,  that 
"a  people   who    could    practise    such  abominations 
were  only  fit  to  be  exterminated  themselyes.*'    We 
do  not  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  show  that 
these    and    other  objections  that  have  been   nrged 
n gain  St    the    destruction    of   this    people    by  tbe 
Israelites,  at  the  express  command  of  the  Lord,  have 
their  origin  in  a  partial  and  altogether  false  view  d 
the  case. 

(1.)  We  presume  that  the  repugnance  felt  by  the 
objectors  to  the  command  to  extirpate  these  nations^ 
has  reference,  not  so  much  to  their  extirpation,  as 
to  the  employment  of  the  Israelites  as  the  instrument 
for  effecting  it ;  for  if  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
admit  that  the  Lord  may  determine  to  destroy  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  or  a  kingdom,  and  may  80 
destroy  it,  even  "  men,  women,  and  children,  the  old 
man,  and  the  sucking  babe,"  what  will  they  do  with 
such  calamities  as  shipwrecks,  conflagrations,  plague^ 
and  earthquakes,  in  which  millions  of  people,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  the  guilty  and  the  gnilt- 
less,  have  been  destroyed,  after  having  endured  the 
extremity  of  human  suffering  ?  There  are  earth- 
quakes on  record,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times, 
in  some  of  which  more  than  100,000  persons  have 
perished,  many  of  them  amidst  horrors  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  ;  and  plagues  have,  if  possible, 
entailed  still  greater  suffering  on  their  hapless 
victims.  Who  can  read  Defoe's  description  of  the 
I'lagne  of  London,  in  1664-6,  without  having  their 
feelings  harrowed  up  from  their  very  depth,  and  the 
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most    painful    sympathies   excited  ?       During   that 
dreadful  visitation,  which  sometimes  carried  oii'  as 
many  as  8,000  persons  in  a  week,  the  whole  British 
nation  wept  for  the  suffering  metropolis.      In  some 
houses  carcases   lay  waiting  for  burial  ;  in  others, 
persons  were  seen  doubled  up  in  their  last  agonies. 
In  one  room  were  heard  dying  groans  ;  and  in  the 
next,   the  ravings  of  delirium,   mingled    with    the 
waitings  of  relatives  and   friends,  and  the   appre- 
hensive shrieks  of  children.     Infants  passed  at  once 
from  the  womb  to  the  grave.     The  yet  healthy  child 
hung  upon  the  putrid  breast  of  the  dead  mother;  and 
the  nuptial  bed  was  changed  into  a  sepulchre.    Some 
of  the  infected  ran   about,  staggering  like  drunken 
men,  and  fell  and  expired  in  the  streets;  while  others 
calmly  laid  themselves  down,  never  to  rise  but  at  the 
call  of  the  last  trumpet.    In  the  middle  of  September 
(1665)  more  than  12,000  persons  perished  in  one 
week  ;  in  one  night  4,000  died.     The  hearses  were 
but    dead-carts,    which    continually    traversed    the 
streets,  while  the  appalling  cry,  "  Bring  out  your 
dead  1"  thrilled  through  every  soul.      Then  it  was 
that  parents,  husbands,  wives,  and  children   saW  ail 
that  was  dear  to  them  thrown  with  a  pitchfork  into 
a  cart,  like  the  offal  of  the  slaughter-house,  to  be 
conveyed  without  the  walls,  and  flung  in  one  pro- 
miscuous heap,  without  the  rites  of  sepulture,  without 
a  coffin,  and  without  a  shroud.     Some  graves  were 
dug  so  large  as  to  hold  more  than  1,000  bodies,  and 
into  these  huge  holes  the  living,  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  rags,  threw  themselves  among  the  dead,  in  their 
agonies  and  delirium,  and  were  often  found  in  this 
state,  hugging  the  flesh  of  their  kindred  that  had  not 
quite  perished.      People,  in  the  intolerable  torment 
of  their  swelling,  ran,  wild  and  mad,  laying  violent 
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hands  upon  themselves  ;  and  even  mothers,  in  theb 
lunacy,  murdered  their  own  children.  When  the 
carts  were  insufficient  for  their  office,  the  houses 
and  streets  were  rendered  ten-fold  more  pestilential 
hj  the  unburied  dead.  100,000  perished  in  tbis 
p1a;^ue. 

Does  bishop  Colenso  find  it  easier  to  reconcile 
occurrences  like  these  with  his  notions  of  those 
"  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  of  humanity 
and  equity,  which  God  our  Creator  has  implanted 
within  us,*'  than  he  does  to  reconcile  with  them  the 
destruction  of  the  Canaanites?  Jle^  at  least,  does, 
not  deny  Grod's  moral  government  of  the  world,  for 
he  says  not  only  that  "  God  loves  us  as  dear  children 
«...  loves  us  with  a  father's  loving  wisdom  and 
firmness,  to  guide  and  counsel,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
correct  and  chasten ;"  but  that  **  though  unseen,  He 
is  ever  near  us,  His  tender  love  embracing  all  His 
children,  those  that  are  far  ofi^,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  near — the  heathen  and  the  Christian,  the  sinner 
and  the  saint."* 

(2.)  The  Bishop  cannot  escape  from  the  difficulty 
whicn  such  occurrences  as  plagues,  earthquakes, 
famines,  pestilences,  shipwrecks,  etc.,  offer  to  his 
theory,  by  attempting  to  set  up  a  distinction  between 
what  the  Lord  does  and  what  He  permits^  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  "  He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in 
the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  "  (Dan.  iv.  33),  for  it  is  "  in  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being  "  (Acts  xvii.  28). 

(3.)  Well,  then,  the  objection  must  lie,  not  against 
the  punishment  of  the  Canaanites  itself,  but  against 
the  instrumentality  by  which  it  was  effected.   Plagues, 

♦  "  Pentateuch,"  pt.  iii.,  pp.  630—1. 
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knd  earthquakes,  and  famines,  and  other  natural 
occurrences,  as  thej  are  called,  are  not  brought 
ibout  by  the  immediate  and  visible  agency  of  man, 
jad  the  Bishop  and  his  school  let  them  pass,  there- 
bre»  without  arraigning  the  Lord  or  His  providence. 
n  the  case  of  the  Canaanites,  however,  there  was 
luman  agency  visibly  employed;  the  Israelites  were 
izpressly  commanded  to  put  them  to  the  sword,  to 
lestroy  them  and  their  cities;  and  to  leave  no  trace 
if  them  behind.  And  it  is  this  that  is  objected  to. 
)ut  is  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  peculiar  in  this 
espect?  Has  not  human  agency  been  employed  by 
he  LfOrd  to  inflict  punishment  of  a  like  kind,  in 
ther  and  many  cases?  The  Bible  must  be  set  aside 
Itogether  if  this  is  denied,  especially  the  prophetical 
looks,  for  they  are  full  of  proofs  of  the  fact.  Let 
18  take  two  or  three  passages,  as  a  sample  of  many 
nore.  In  Isa.  vii.  17 — 20,  we  read,  "  The  Lord 
hall  bring  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  people  and  upon 
hj  father's  house,  days  that  have  not  come,  from  the 
lay  that  Ephraim  departed  from  Judah,  even  the 
dng  of  Assyria.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
lay,  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
he  uttermost  part  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  for 
the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria.  And  they 
shall  come  and  shall  rest  all  of  them  in  the  desolate 
ralleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  upon  all 
thorns  and  upon  all  bushes.  In  the  same  day  shall 
bhe  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired  (namely) 
by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
the  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet:  and  it  shall  also 
consume  the  beard."  In  chap.  x.  4 — 6,  "  Without 
me  they  shall  bow  down  under  the  prisoners,  and 
they  shall  fall  under  the  slain.  For  all  this,  his 
uiger  is  not  turned  away.     But  his  hand  is  stretched 
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out  still.     O,  Assyriao,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and 
the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine  indignation.     I  will 
send  him  against  a  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the 
people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge  to  take 
the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them 
down   like  the  mire  of  the  streets.^'      So,  also,  ib 
Jer.  V.  15  — 17:  **  Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation  upon  yea 
from  far,  O  house  of  Israel,  saith   the  Lord;  it  is  a 
mighty  nation,  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation  whose 
language  thou   knowest    not,  neither  understandest 
what  they  say.     Their  quiver  is  an  open  sepulchre, 
they  are  all  mighty  men.     And  they  shall  eat  up 
thine  harvest,  and  thy  bread,  which  thy  sons  and 
thy  daughters   should    eat:  they   shall   eat    up  thj 
flocks  and  thine  herds;  they  shall  eat  up  thy  vines 
and  thy  fig-trees;  they  shall  impoverish  thy  fenced 
cities,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  with  the  sword;"  and 
Ezek.  vi.  3 — 10:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  .... 
Behold  I,  even  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  and  I 
will  destroy  your  high   places    ....    And  I  will 
cast  down  your  slain  men  before  your  idols.     And  I    i 
will  lay  the  dead  carcases  of  the  children  of  Israel 
before  their  idols,  and  I  will  scatter  your  bones  round 
about  your  altars.     In  all  your  cities,  your  dwelling 

places  shall  be  laid  waste And  the  slain  shall 

fall  in  the  midst  of  you And  they  shall  know 

that  I  am  the  Lord,  and  that  I  have  not  said  in  vain 
that  I  would  do  this  evil  unto  them."  The  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  full  of  prophecies  to 
the  like  effect;  and  one  of  these  our  Saviour  applies 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  horrors 
attendant  upon  it  (Matt.  xxiv.). 

We  know  of  no  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
the  argument  which  these  and  similar  passages 
furnish  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Lord,  in  His 
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noral  govemment  of  the  world,  eometimes  punishes 
iudividuals   and  peoples   hj  the  instru mentality  of 
>ther    individuals  and  peoples,   as  well  as  by   the 
operation  of  causes  which  are  denominated  natural. 
If  it  should  be  said,  that,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the 
instruments   were   not   conscious   of  their  .mission, 
whereas  the  Israelites  were,  and  that  in  this  lies  the 
objection  to  the  whole  affair,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
were  thus  incited  to  deeds  of  cruelty  and  murder,  of 
blood  and  rapine,  which  could  not  but  have  produced 
a  pernicious  and  an  abiding  effect  upon  their  subse- 
quent character  and  conduct,  the  reply  is  obvious, 
and,    if  we  may    say    so,    in    favour   of   the  case 
objected    to.      In  the   former     cases,    the    people 
engaged   in  the  work   of  punishment  and  destruc- 
tion acted  as  from  their  own  lust  of  power,  resent- 
ment, or  other  human  passion,    the  gratification  of 
their   own   passions  or  the  satisfying  of  their  own 
ambition  being  their  impelling  motive.    In  the  latter 
case  the  people  moved  under   the   authority  of  a 
known  divine  command,  with  the  reason  and  purpose 
of  which  they  were  previously  acquainted. — "  Thou 
ehalt  utterly  destroy  them  ;  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  eoTtimanded  thee,  that  they  teach  you  not  to  do 
After  all  their  abominations,  which  they  have  done 
unto  their  gods  ;  so  should  ye  sin  against  the  Lord 
your  God''*  (Deut.  xx.  17,  18).     And  what  could  be 
better  adapted  to  make  the  fate  of  the  Canaan ites  a 
warning  to  others,   including    the  Israelites  them- 
selves,   than    this    terrible    punishment,     inflicted 
avowedly  on  account  of  the  abominations  of  which 
the  people  were  guilty,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
their  fellow-men  ?     We  need  not  seek  to  apologise 
for  the  Israelites,  or  to  soften   down  the  apparent 
severity  of  the  divine  command.      '*  The  iniquity  of 
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the  Amorites  "  was  now  "  full "  (Gen.  xv.  16),  Kad 
reached   its  culminating  point.      "Bj  their  greit 
depravity,"  says  Hengstenborg,   ^*  they  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  being  any  longer  posscsson 
of  the  land,  which  God,  as  in  the  case  of  all  oihif 
nations,  only  gave  them  conditionally.  The  Israelita 
were  sent  against  them  as  the  ministers  of  divine 
justice;  so  that  their  destruction   only  differed  » 
form   from  that  of  Sodom  and   Gomorrha."*     Ii 
proof  of  this  representation,  Hengstenberg  refers  to 
the  fact,  that  the  conduct  which  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  observe,  and  actually  observed,  towardi 
the    Canaanites,  is  constantly   designated   as  Uy\ 
cheremy  which  shows  that  the  higher  object  of  the 
war  of  extermination  against  them  was  the  vindic»* 
tion  of  the  divine  glory  which  had  been  dishonoared 
by  them.     The  idea  of  QIH,  cherem,  he  observes,  if 
that   of  the  forcible   dedication    to    God  of  those 
persons  who  had  obstinately  refused  voluntarily  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  Him  ~the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory  in  the  destruction  of  those  who,  during 
their  life-time,  never  served  as  a  mirror  for  it,  an4 
therefore,  would  not  realise  G^d's  end  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.     G^d  will  sanctify  Himself  on,  or  ^ 
means  of  all  those  in  whom  He  is  not  sanctified. 
The  destruction  of  anything  which  serves  Him  not^ 
publishes  His  praise.     Thus,  in  Deut.  xiii.  16 — IS, 
and  Numb.  xxi.  1 — 3,  the  word  UIH  cherem  plainly 
means,  not  something  proceeding  from  human  wil- 
fulness, and  only  serving  human  ends,  but,  a  sacred 
act,  commanded  by  God,  which  Israel  required  as  • 
sacrifice  made  for  God.     So  in  1  Kings  xx.  where 
the  king  of  Israel,  not  having  carried  into  effect  the 
ban  pronounced  by  God  on  Benhadad,  the  king  of 

•  "  Dissert,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  404. 
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Sjriay  the  bold  despiser  of  God — was  himself  devoted 
to  destruction.  The  ban  against  the  Canaanites  was 
in  general  directed  only  against  their  persons,  which 
alone  were  the  proper  objects  of  it.  Their  cities 
and  their  property  were  divided  among  the  Israelites. 
But,  in  order  to  show  that  their  former  owners  were 
exterminated,  not  by  human  wilfulness,  but  by  the 
▼engeance  of  God,  and  that  their  land  and  property 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  booty,  but  as  a  tief  held 
of  G^d,  which  He  had  only  committed  to  other 
vassals  if  they  would  faithfully  perfoi'm  the  service 
to  which,  by  accepting  it,  they  were  pledged,  the  DIH 
eherem  was  laid  on  the  ^rst  city  that  was  taken — 
Jericho,  and  on  all  the  property  in  it. 

(4.)  Bishop  Colenso  finds  a  reason  against  be- 
lieving that,  '^  the  frightful  command  emanated  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Most  Holy  and  blessed  One  "*  in 
the  fact,  that  "  it  was  really  never  carried  out,  nor 
ever  meant  to  be  carried  out  The  Canaanites  still 
remained  in  the  land,  and  both  David  and  Solomon 
made  use  of  them,  without  ever  having  been  blamed 
for  80  doing"  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21).  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  the  not  carrying  the  command  into 
effect,  is  imputed  as  a  sin  to  Israel,  and  as  the  cause 
of  all  their  misery  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(See  Judg.  ii.  1 — 4). 

4.  Hebrew  Slayery.  —  In  Exodus  xxi.  we 
read  as  follows  : — "  If  his  master  have  given  him 
[a  Hebrew  servant]  a  wife,  and  she  have  borne  him 
sons  or  daughters,  the  wife  and  her  children  shall 
be  her  master's,  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself.  And 
if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  master, 
my   wife,  and  my  children,  I  will  not  go  out  free  : 

*  "Pentateuch,"  pt.  ilL,  p.  623. 
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then  his  master  shall  bring  him  to  the  judges ;  he 
shall  also  bring  him  unto  the  door,  or  anto  the  door- 
post; and  his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with 
an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever**  (ver.  4 — 6). 
•  .  •  .  "  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid, 
with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be 
surely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue 
a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished,  for  he  is  his 
money  (ver.  20 — 21). 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  revulsion  of  feeling," 
says  bishop  Colenso,*  "  with  which  a  very  in- 
telligent Christian  native,  with  whose  help  I  was 
translating  those  words  into  the  Zulu  tongue,  first 
heard  them,  as  words  said  to  be  uttered  by  the  same 
great  and  gracious  Being  whom  I  was  teaching  him 
to  trust  in  and  adore.  His  whole  soul  revolted 
against  the  notion,  that  the  great  and  blessed  God, 
the  Merciful  Father  of  all  mankind,  would  speak  of 
a  servant  or  maid  as  merely  '  money,'  and  allow  a 
horrible  crime  to  go  unpunished,  because  the  victim 
of  the  brutal  assault  had  survived  a  few  hours.  My 
own  heart  and  conscience,  for  the  time,  fully  sym- 
pathised with  his  ;  but  I  then  clung  to  the  notion, 
that  the  main  substance  of  the  narrative  was 
historically  true.  .  .  .  This  was,  however,  a  very 
great  strain  upon  the  cord  which  bound  me  to  the 
ordinary  belief  in  the  historical  veracity  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  since  then  that  cord  has  snapped 
in  twain  altogether." 

Kalisch,t  following  Aben  Ezra,  very  properly 
remarks,  that  the  fact  of  the  very  first  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  laws,  beginning  with  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  slaves,  exhibits  that  sph*it  of  moderation 

t  "  Hist  and.  CxvX.  CoixflacoX.;'  ^^\i^^^."^»53^. 
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and  humanity  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
whole   legislation.     And  its  very  position  is  signi- 
ficant.    In  the   first   commandment,   the    Israelites 
had  been  conspicuously  reminded  of  their  redemp- 
tion from  slavery;  and  therefore,  the  first  civil  law 
was  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaviBS.      Had   such   a    thought  occurred   to  bishop 
Colenso,  it  might  have  helped  him  to  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  he  found  in  the  text,  and  have  saved 
him  from  that  awful  plunge  into  scepticism  which 
followed  the  expression  of  the  simple  Zulu's  feelings, 
upon  first  hearing  it  read.     It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  Zulu's  concern  really  alarmed  the  Bishop 
out  of  his  judgment,  for  although  he  had  the  text 
before  him,  and  was  in  the  act  of  translating  it,  ho 
did  not  even  correct  his  disciple's  misapprehension 
of  its  terms.     The  murderer,  he  says,  was  to  go  un- 
punished, because  the  victim  of  the  brutal  assault 
survived  a  few  hours.     The  text  says,  a  day  or  two. 
But  passing  this  by,  the  Bishop  obviously  misin- 
terprets the   sense   of  the  words — "for   he  is  his 
money,"  which  he  takes  to  imply  that  the  servant 
or  maid  was  "  merely  money  "  to  the  master,  than 
which  nothing  seems -further  from  the  truth.    Is  not 
the  plain  and  unforced  meaning  of  the  text  this — 
that  if  the  servant  or  maid  died  under  the  marCs 
handy  as  stated  in  the  former  clause  of  the  text,  the 
inference  would  follow,  that  he  intended  to  kill — 
that    premeditated   murder   was    committed  ; — and, 
therefore,  that  punishment  should  in  justice  follow: 
but  that  if  the  servant  or  maid  smitten  should  "  con- 
tinue a  day  or  two,"  the  inference  would  be,  that  in 
smiting,  correction    only    was  intended,   and    that 
although  death   did  actually  follow,  there  was  no 
intention  of    smiting  the    victim   to   death?      The 
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words  dwelt  upon  by  the  Bishop  fix  this  as  the 
sense — "For  he  is  his  monej;"  implying  that  lie 
would  not  (unless  actuated  by  a  murderous  intention) 
deprive  himself  of  his  servant,  who  possessed  to  him 
"  a  money  value  "  beyond  his  services. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  one  who  has 
read  the  Mosaic  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
slaves,  putting  so  harsh  and  repulsive  a  construc- 
tion on  the  passages  selected  by  bishop  Colenso  as 
he  has  done.  The  whole  of  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  calculated  to  excite  reverent  admiration  for 
their  wisdom  and  humanity  (see  Lev.  xxv.,  and 
Deut.  XV.  12 — 14;  and  concerning  foreign  slaves, 
Ex.  XX.  10,  xxi.  26,  27;  Deut.  v.  14,  and  xxiii. 
16),  in  dealing  with  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
inevitable  evil  of  those  times.  They  breathe  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  kindness  far  beyond  anything  to 
be  found  ahiongst  any  other  slave-holding  people  in 
the  world,  while  they  make  provision  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  this  class  of  persons.* 

*  Benisch,  in  his  "  Reply  to  Colenso,"  has  some  good  renuu^ 
on/*  Moses*  presumed  sanction  of  slayery,"  pp.  139 — 146. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SUmCABT  AND   SBCAPITX7LATI0N. 

'he  remarks  offered  upon  the  gratuitous  or  imaginary 
ifficulties  that  are  urged  against  the  divine  character 
f  the  Bible,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  though  com- 
aratively  brief,  will,  it  is  hoped,  show  that  believers 
1  that  ancient  book«  have  on  their  side  (1),  what  has 
roperly  enough  been  called  the  Historico-scientific 
rgument,  derivable  from  the  agreement  of  the 
acred  narrative  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
[lose  sciences  which  have  a  partially  historical 
haracter ;  (2),  the  historico-analogical  argument, 
erivable  from  God's  moral  government  of  the  world 
—against  all  the  supposititious  but  confidently  alleged 
ifficulties  and  objections  of  the  sceptics. 

(1.)  Geology,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  exact  agree- 
aent  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
Ithough  it  is  clear  that  Moses  had  no  acquaintance 
7ith  the  science  or  its  facts.  Physiology  decides 
n  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  species,  and  the  pro- 
)able  derivation  of  the  whole  human  race  from  a 
iingle  pair.*  Comparative  Philology,  after  divers 
iuctuations,  settles  into  the  belief  that  languages 
vill  ultimately  prove  to  have  been  all  derived  from  a 

*  Blumenbach,  Haller,  Cuvier,  and,  above  all,  Dr.  Prichard, 
lave  established  this  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  as  the  author  of 
he  Vestiges  of  Creation  admits  (p.  262,  tenth  edit.). 
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common  basis.*  Ethnology  prononnces  that,  inde- 
pendentfy  of  the  Scriptural  record,  we  should  be  led 
to  fix  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  as  a  common  centre, 
or  focus,  from  which  the  various  lines  of  migration 
and  the  several  types  of  races  originally  radiated."! 
And  to  conclude,  '^  the  linguistic,  geographic,  and 
ethnologic  notices  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses 
might  be  shown  to  be  of  the  most  veracious  character, 
stamping  the  whole  narration  with  an  unmistakable 
air  of  authenticity.:^  And  this,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  an  argument  to  which  modem  research  is  per- 
petually adding  fresh  weight.  For  instance,  if  we 
look  to  geography,  we  shall  find  that,  till  within  these 
few  years,  '  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cain  eh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,' — Calah  and  Resen,  in  the  country 
peopled  by  Asshur — Elcasar  and  *  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,*  were  mere  names;  and  beyond  the  mention  (rf 
them  in  Genesis,  scarcely  a  trace  was  discover- 
able of  their  existence.  Recently,  however,  the 
mounds  of  Mesopotamia  have  been  searched,  and 
bricks  and  stones  buried  for  nearly  3,000  years 
have  found  a  tongue,  and  tell  us  exactly  where  each 

*  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  who  says, 
*'  Physical  Ethnology  has  accounted  for  the  yarieties  of  the  human 
race,  and  removed  the  barriers  which  formerly  prevented  us  from 
viewing  all  mankind  as  the  members  of  one  family,  the  offipring 
of  one  parent/'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  although  the 
problem  of  language  has  still  to  be  solved,  as  the  nations  of 
America  and  Africa  have  to  be  included  in  the  survey,  the  new 
light  which  begins  to  dawn  over  the  languages  of  the  primitiTe 
Asiatic  continent  of  Asia  and  Europe,  "  reveals  more  and  more 
clearly  the  possibility  of  their  common  origin." 

t  Compare  Sir  W.  H.  Rawlinson  on  the  different  races  in 
western  Asia,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv^ 
p.  ii.,  p.  232,  with  his  statements  in  Professor  Rawlinson's  Hero- 
<lotus,  vol.  i.,  p.  686. 

X  See  authorities  in  Notes  to  the  Bampton  Lectures,  1859,  pp. 
360—371. 
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if  these  cities  stood,  and  sufficiently  indicate  their 
mportance." 

Above  all,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  any  counter 
ividence,  and  the  fact  that  each  accession  to  our 
:nowledge   of  the  ancient  times,  whether  historic, 
;eographic,  or  ethnic,  helps  to  remove  difficulties, 
nd  to  produce  a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh  illustra- 
ions  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  while  fresh  difficulties 
re  not  at  the  same  time  brought  to  light,  will  be 
emarked  by  candid  minds  as  an  argument  for  the 
istoric  truth  of  the  narrative,  the  force  of  which 
:an  scarcely  be  over-estimated.     All  tends  to  show 
hat   we   possess  in  the  Pentateuch,  not  only   the 
lost  authentic  history   of   ancient   times  that   has 
ome  down  to  us,  but  a  history  absolutely  and  in  every 
espect  true.     All  tends  to  assure  us,  that  in  this 
larvellous  volume  we  have  no  old  wives'  tales,  no 
anningly  devised  fable,  but  a  treasure  of  wisdom  and 
nowledge,  as  important  to  the  historical  enquirer  as 
)  the  theologian.* 

(2.)  As  Hugh  Miller  has  said,  there  is  no  contradic- 
on  between  the  words  of  the  Bible  and  the  facts 
r  natural  science,  in  even  the  minutest  particular, 
ut  they  musfr  both  be  "  rightly  understood,"  before 
le  truth  of  either  can  be  correctly  apprehended. 
.nd  to  be  "  rightly  understood "  they  must  be  de- 
[)utly  studied — not  the  divine  word  only,  but  the 
[vine  works  also;  for  they  are  alike  in  this,  that 
HE  DIVINE  which  is  within  must  be  sought  for.  It 
>e8  not  come  to  us  obtrusively.  It  speaks  to  those 
ho  will  listen,  and  convinces  those  who  give  it 
tention.  It  does  not  peal  as  thunder  over  the 
lada  of  men,  and  compel  them  to  confess  its  authority. 

*  *^  Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures,"  Lecture  ii. 
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It  is  as  truly  said  of  the  divine  in  the  one  as  of  the 
divine  in  the  other:  "Ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  yon; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened 
nnto  you:  for  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth:  and 
he  that  seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened." 

The  biblical  revelation  falls  in  with  the  law  of 
reserve   and    seclusion   which   belongs    to   all   the 
arrangements  of  the  present  state.     It  is  no  more 
parsimonious  in  its  communications  than  the.  material 
universe  is.  ^  There  is  a  complete  harmony  in  this 
respect    among    the  material,    the  moral,    and  the 
biblical    revelations.      There    are    difficulties    and 
obscurities  in  all,  and  they  are  not  to  be  mastered 
without  an  effort.     "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,"  "  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  forth  knowledge";  but  myriads 
of  men  gaze  upon  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and 
the  beauties  of  the  mundane  world  without  reading 
the  divine  lessons  they  teach,  or  being  brought  one 
step  nearer  to  the  Creator.     So,  also,  the  maxims  of 
human  virtue  are  suggested  to  all  minds,  but  not 
obtrusively,  or  with  a  compelling  power.       And  so, 
also,  of  the  written  word.     Its  proof  is  complete  and 
irrefragable.      It  is  superabundant  in  quantity,  it  is 
perfect  in  quality,  but  it  no  more  forces  itself  upon 
the  notice  of  man  than  the  manifestations  of  the  mid- 
night skies  do.     It  convinces  and  satisfies  all  who 
give  heed   to  its  evidences;  but   it  leaves  all  con- 
temners at  their  full  liberty.     To  remain  in  ignorance 
of  it,  or  to  scorn  and  assail  it,  is  as  easy  as  to  quench 
the  light  of  natural  virtue  by  a  course  of  profligacy, 
and  to  acquire  contempt  of  all  goodness  by  familiarity 
with  vice.* 

*  This  argument  on  the  limits  of  revelation  is  interesting^ 
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(3.)  We  have  now  examined,  at  such  length  as 
our  limits  would  permit,  those  facts  and  occuiTences 
in  the  biblical  narrative  that  have  been  urged  as 
conclusive  reasons  against  accepting  it  as  a  veritable 
record  of  Divine  revelation,  and  having  shown  that 
such  reasons  rest  upon  either  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  and  occurrences  themselves,  or  a 
false  view  of  them  in  their  relation  to  the  divine 
economy  in  the  church  and  the  world,  and  that  when 
they  are  fairly  read,  and  interpreted  as  parts  of  the 
divine  order  of  procedure,  not  in  conflict  with  the 
plan  of  the  divine  government,  but  in  strict  accord 
with  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by  the  lights 
of  observation  and  reason,  they  present  no  such 
difficulties  as  they  have  been  alleged  to  involve,  and 
furnish  no  good  arguments  against  the  claim  of  the 
Bible  as  a  divine  revelation.  We  shall  next  pro- 
ceed with  an  examination  of  those  textual  difficulties 
that  undoubtedly  do  exist  in  the  Bible,  as  in  all 
literary  works  of  an  ancient  date,  especially  in  such 
as  are  translated  into  languages  altogether  different 
from  those  in  which  they  were  written,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  people  conversant  only  with  customs, 
manners,  and  modes  of  thought,  wholly  unlike  those 
of  the  people  for  whose  reading  and  use  they  were 
originally  intended. 

We  shall  take  the  Books  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  English  Bible,  beginning  with 
Genesis    and    ending  with  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 

treated  by  the  author  of  "  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,*' 
in  "  Saturday  Evening,"  where  the  parsimony  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion is  shown  to  furnish  a  strong  evidence  of  its  truth.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  well  digested  and  premeditated  ACT  of  the  divine 
government ;  and  it  therefore  maintains,  strictly,  the  secrecy  that 
sits  awful  mistress  of  creation,  nor  utters  a  syllable  of  loose  or 
gratuitous  knowledge. 
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We  leave  the  symbolic  Book  of  Revelation,  inasmuch 
as  it  requires  to  be  treated  after  a  different  mode, 
and  could  not  be  brought  within  the  space  to  which 
we  are  restricted. 
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and  painful  are  the  researches,  usually  necessary  to  be  made  for 
these  difficulties.  Pertness  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  question  in 
»,  which  it  will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  thirty  pages  to  answer, 
is  is  done,  the  same  question  shall  be  triumphantly  asked  again  the 
r,  as  if  notliing  hod  ever  been  written  on  the  subject.  Hence  the  odds 
T  be  against  us ;  and  we  must  be  content  with  ttioae  for  our  friends 
3  honesty  an  I  erudition,  candour  and  patience,  to  study  both  sides 
sstion.— Bishop  Hornk. 
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SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES 

EXAMINED. 


THE  PENTATEUCH. 


This  portion  of  the  Old  TestameDt,  which  has  its 
name  from  the  number  of  books  it  comprises — fiye 
—  {irevre^fivey  and  rarxo^y  a  volume)^  was  uniformly 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Moses,  by  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  in  conformity  with  unbroken  tradition 
and  with  the  direct  testimony  of  the  later  inspired 
writers  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  our  Saviour 
and  several  of  his  apostles,  until  what  has  been 
called  the  era  of  historical  criticism,  when  thought- 
ful men  were  startled  by  the  uprising,  within  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  a  school  of  cri- 
tics and  commentators  whose  labours  were  devoted 
to  the  accomplishment,  by  the  aid  of  literary  and 
historical  criticism,  of  the  same  object  which  the 
atheists  and  infidels  of  the  French  revolution  had 
attempted  by  means  of  hardy  assertion  and  shame- 
less ridicule,  —  the  eliminating  from  the  Bible 
everything  of  a  miraculous  description,  and  the 
reducing  of  its  most  important  historical  incidents 
to  mere  myths;  or,  at  most,  treating  them  as  nothing 
better  than  fabulous  legends,  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  grew  from  some  simple  and  natural  occurrences 
into  marvellous  relations  of  supernatural  events. 
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These  critics,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  metaphysical  studies  and  specu- 
lations^ and  whose  object  was  to   subordinate  the 
Christian    system   to    the   alleged   claims   of  their 
godless  philosophy,  laboured  with  great  industry, 
and  availed  themselves  of  every  means  by  which 
they  could  influence  the  theological  mind  of  Grer- 
many,*  where  they  had  sprung  up,  with  their  ra- 
tionalism, as  it  was  called;  and  their  pains-taking 
was  not  without  its  pernicious  results.     Professors 
of  theology  and  biblical  commentators  were  found 
in  their  ranks,  and  the  whole   current  of  German 
literature  became  tainted  with  that  strange  compound 
of  contradiction  which  offers  us  a  universe  without 
an  author,  a  world  without  a  ruler,  a  revelation  with- 
out any   truth   adapted  to  man's  actual   condition, 
and  a  gospel  which  resolves  itself  into  a  myth. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  system  which  this  school 
would  present  us  with,  and  shown  that  so  far  from 
producing  those  high  moral  and  religious  results 
which  its  authors  profess  to  desire,  it  stifles  the  very 
breath  of  piety,  making  what  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  world  receives  as  the  gracious  and  precious 
revelation  of  God,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  myths,  the  outbirths  of  the  oriental  imagina- 
tion, which  gave  an  objective  form  to  the  impressions 
of  the  mind.  If  it  is  thus  that  we  are  to  con- 
strue the  Pentateuch,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
manifold  references  of  Christ,  and  of  his  disciples  and 
apostles  to  those  "  lively  oracles,"  as  comprising,  not 
only  the  true  history  of  actual  occurrences  and  of 
divine  communications,  but  the  very  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  divine  covenant  into  which  Grod  our 
Saviour  condescended  to  enter  with  his  church  and 

♦  See  vol.  i.  pp.  871—391. 
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people,  and  which  was  to  continue  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  providence,  till  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  nowhere 
in  the  Pentateuchal  books  themselves,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  Moses  said,  in  so  many 
words,  to  have  been  the  author  or  the  writer  of 
tliem.  But  the  reasons  assigned  by  eminent  critics* 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  Moses  wrote  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  two  or  three  small 
exceptions,  which  we  shall  notice  when  we  advance 
upon  them  in  our  progress  though  the  several  books, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  any  mind  dis- 
posed to  weigh  evidence,  and  decide  according  to  its 
weight.  It  is^  for  example,  concluded,  from  a  wide 
induction  of  particulars,  that  the  unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  manifested  in  both  its  contents  and  its 
language.  It  is  shown  that  the  object  and  plan  of 
the  work — agreeably  to  which  the  whole  refers  to 
the  covenant  made  between  Jehovah  and  His  people, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  so  that  every 
thing  ante-Mosaic  is  merely  a  preparation  for  it,  the 
remainder  being  but  a  development  of  that  fact — 
prove  that  in  its  present  form,  it  proceeds  from  one 
author.  This  unity  is  original,  as  it  appears  in 
the  £rst  disposition  and  entire  execution  of  the  work. 
The  chronological  thread  is  minutely  traced  through 
passages  in  all  the  books,  and  uniting  all  their  parts 
with  one  another.  The  disposition  of  materials  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are  distri- 
buted, have  been  pointed  out  in  individual  sections, 
BO  as  to  show  that  the  earlier  refer  to  the  later,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  As   EosenmuUer,  Hayemich,  Hengstenberg,  Kurtz,  Keil, 
Bloomfield,  Townsend,  and  others. 
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the  later  refer  back  to  the  earlier,  which  they  either 
develope  or  explain  and  supplement.  Both  pheno- 
mena^the  exact  chronology  pervading  all  parts, 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  materials  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preserve  and  show  the  internal  connection  of 
the  separate  sections — prove,  as  Keil  says,  an  essen- 
tial unity,  and  an  individual  authorship.  That  the 
author  was  Moses,  is,  of  course,  embraced  in  the 
argument:  and  the  evidence  which  establishes  the 
historical  originality  of  the  books,  and  carries  their 
authorship  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  through  that 
process,  not  less  than  the  evidence  afforded  by  quo- 
tations and  references  to  it,  as  the  work  of  Moses,  by 
subsequent  sacred  historians  and  prophets,  and  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  furnishes  an  amount  of  proof 
which  no  fair  criticism  can  invalidate  or  weaken. 

Besides  these  proofs,  there  is  one  of  great  weight 
to  be   found  in   the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  the 
Pentateuchal    books     is    clearly    traceable    in    the 
national  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  people,  which 
could  not  have  been  what  it  was  without  a  know- 
ledge of   the  Mosaic  legislation.      The    historical, 
prophetical,  and  poetical   literature  of   the    people 
was  based  upon  and  moulded  by  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  indeed,   the  features  which   appear  in 
their  religious  and  social   existence,  after  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  promised  land,  would  be  an 
inexplicable  anomaly  without  the  antecedent  legis- 
lative enactments  and  historical  events  embodied  in 
the  Pentateuch.     If  the  narrative  contained  in  these 
books  is  not  genuine — if  they  were  the  creation  of 
a  modern  age — it  is  impossible  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  fact,  indisputable  as  to  its    reality, 
and  of   a  most  extraordinary  character;    viz.,  the 
existence,  among  the  Jeyrs,  of  religious  institutions 
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of  a  peculiar  description,  embodying  and  sustaining 
a  pure  theology.  The  fact  no  one  would  call  in 
question.  From  the  earliest  period  in  which  the 
Jews  appear  in  history,  they  are  found  in  possession 
of  the  doctrine  of  one  God — whence  did  they  obtain 
it;  and  when  obtained,  how  did  they  preserve  it  ? 
Let  the  Jewish  views  of  the  Divine  character  and 
providence  be  compared  with  those  of  other  nations, 
as  the  literature  or  the  history  of  other  nations  has 
made  their  views  known  to  us.  Let  the  hymns  of 
David,  for  instance,  be  compared  with  the  theogony 
of  Hesiod,  not  very  remote  from  them  in  point  of 
time.  In  the  former,  what  true  and  just  concep- 
tions respecting  the  undivided  being  and  sovereignty 
of  God;  and,  substantially,  what  correct  and  affect- 
ing views  of  His  attributes  and  His  relations  to  man ; 
and  how  perfectly  contrasted  with  the  representations 
of  the  Greek  poet  upon  the  same  subject !  All  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  abandoned  to  different  forms 
of  senseless  and  corrupting  idolatry.  History  affords 
no  ground  for  the  qualification  of  this  statement. 
But  in  Judea  there  shone  a  pure  light  of  Divine  truth. 
To  what  was  this  owing  ?  Not  to  the  greater  civili- 
sation of  the  Jews.  It  would  provoke  a  smile  to 
compare  the  culture  of  that  people,  in  their  palmiest 
days,  with  that  of  the  nations  from  which  we  have 
received  the  classical  mythology.  How  came  it  that 
this  nation,  otherwise  certainly  not  distinguished 
above  others,  escaped  the  universal  tendency  of 
mankind,  to  a  foolish  and  depraving  worship  ? 
Admit  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
all  is  clear.  That  the  Jewish  nation,  when  it 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  antiquity  into  rela- 
tions with  other  states,  and  into  the  notice  of  history, 
was  found  in  possession  of    such  a  theology,  is  a 
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fact  only  to  be  explained,  considering  the  condition 
of  other  nations  as  compared  with  its  own,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  having  received  a  supematoral 
revelation.  Such  a  revelation  is  only  to  be  authen- 
ticated, as  far  as  we  can  see,  by  displays  of  super- 
natural power.  If  such  displays  of  power  were 
made,  then  it  seems  altogether  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  were  those  for  whose  record  the 
nation  points  to  books  ascribed  to  the  lawgiver 
himself,  than  to  suppose  that  the  record  of  miracles 
actually  wrought  is  lost,  and  that  the  narrative  of 
others  has  been  fabricated  in  its  place.  The  earlier 
history,  if  true,  solves  the  problem  of  the  later.* 

Another  of  the  internal  evidences  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuchal  books,  is  found  in 
their  style,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  books 
identified  with  a  later  age  of  the  Jewish  history. 
They  were  evidently  written  when  the  language 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  idioms  of  language  and 
the  rhetorical  representations  are  -  of  a  simple  cha- 
racter, while  the  tone  and  structure  of  the  composi- 
tion throughout  are  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
a  man  engaged  in  an  enterprise  like  that  which  it 
describes.  Critics  have  given  proofs  of.  both  these 
propositions.  Jahn  has  exhibited  some  of  the  results 
of  his  very  diligent  investigation  into  this  subject, 
in  his  "  Introduction,"  and  it  has  been  treated  hy 
him  more  at  large  in  two  posthumous  essays,  in 
which  he  affirms  that  there  are  no  foreign  words  in 
the  Pentateuch,  except  some  of  old  Egyptian  origin, 
of  which  he  cites  several.  He  also  points  out 
another  circumstance  in  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  books,  which  is  by  itself  conclusive  of 

•  See  Palfrey's  "  Academical  Lectures,"  vol.  i.,  p.  70. 
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their  haying  been  written  amidst  the  transactions 
they  describe,  thus  identifying  Moses  as  their  author. 
The  circumstance  is  this,  that  the  order  of  discourse, 
especially  in  the  later  books,  as  we  have  said,  is  not 
everywhere  the  most  convenient — that  it  frequently 
runs  on  in  broken  and  unconnected  fragments,  many 
of  T^hich  are  wound  up  with  distinct  conclusions. 
All  this  shows  a  writer  distracted  by  a  multiplicity 
of  business;  writing  not  continuously,  but  with  fre- 
quent interruptions,  and  in  the  constant  anticipation 
of  interruption.     To    this    characteristic,  which  is 
dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Palfrey,*  he  adds  another,  namely, 
that  the  work  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
manner  of  a  journal,  as  Moses  would  be  extremely 
likely  to  write,  but  as  an  author  composing  in  a  later 
age  would  not  write.   The  laws  are  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  the  occasions  which  respectively  gave 
rise  to  them.      In  later  passages,   it  repeals  laws 
prescribed  in  earlier,  or  changes  or  abrogates  them; 
a  course  in   which  it    is  not  conceivable  any  one 
should  proceed  who  did  not  live  at  the  time  of  their 
enactment,  repeal,  or  change.     Of  the  same  class  is 
an  argument,  which  may  be  deduced  from  such  pas- 
sages as  that,  for  instance,  near  the  end  of  Exodus, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle.     In 
what  manner  should  we  expect  a  writer  to  speak  of 
that  edifice  after  its  construction  ?     Should  we  en- 
tertain any  doubt  that  he  would  confine  himself  to 
describing  its  general  arrangement  and  efiect  ?   But 
;he  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in  the  Pentateuchal 
passage  to  which  reference  is  made,  is  of  a  very 
difierent  character.      In   the  first  place,  the  most 
minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  manner  of  its 

♦  **  Lectures,'*  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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constraction,  as  one  would  give  an  order  to  mechanics 
respecting  a  work  for  which  great  sdicitnde  was 
felt;  and  then,  with  the  same  particularity  of  detul, 
it  is  related  how  those  orders  were  executed.    ''I 
am  at  a  loss/'  remarks  Dr.  Palfrey,  ^*  to  point  to  any 
principle  in  human  nature  which  will  help  us  to 
account  for  such  a    composition,  proceeding  from 
any   other   person  than   one  situated   as  Moses  is 
related  to  have  been,"  and  he  justifies  the  remark 
by  referring  to  what  is  actually  said  on  the  subject 
by  Josephus.*     "  All  things  are  written  [by  me]  as 
he  [Moses]  left  them;  nothing  being  added  for  the 
sake  of  ornament,  nor  which  Moses  did  not  have. 
But  I  have  made  the  innovation  of  arranging  every- 
thing  agreeably  to  its  subject.     For  by  him  the 
things  written  were  left  without  arrangement,  just 
as  he  had  obtained  them  severally  from  God." 

There  might  also  be  noticed  the  connection 
between  the  memorials,  written  and  pictorial,  ot 
the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  which  it 
is  plain  that  it  was  not  written  at  the  comparatively 
late  date  assigned  to  it  by  such  critics  as  bishop 
Colenso.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  subject 
learnedly  treated,  may  consult  Dr.  G.  W.  Heng- 
stenberg's  "  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses  ;"  or 
"  the  Books  of  Moses  illustrated  by  the  monuments 

ofEgypt,"t 

Having   thus   glanced   at   the  Pentateuch,  as  a 

whole,  and  indicated  the  place  it  holds  as  the  com- 
mencement and  foundation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
written  revelation,  as  also  the  claims  it  has  to  be 
received  as  a  veritable  history  of  the  occurrences  it 

♦  "Antiquities,"  Bk.  iv.,  c.  8,  §  4. 
t  Clarke's  "  BibUcal  Cabinet,"  vol.  iii.    Edinb.,  1846. 
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narrates,  of  which  miracles  form  no  inconsiderable 
part,  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  such  diffi- 
culties in  the  sacred  text  as  may  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  reader,  and  such  as 
have  been  brought  out  bj  the  industry  of  sober 
criticism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void:  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  £EUie  of 
the  waters.** — Ver.  1,  2. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  geologj  of  the  Bible 
(p.  14,  ante),  and  in  treating  of  the  imaginary  diffi- 
culties of  the  Bible  in  relation  to  science,  (p.  263, 
ante)  we  have  examined  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  disclosures  of  geology  are,  by  some,  said  to 
involve  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as  given 
in  this  opening  chapter  of  the  Divine  record  ;  and 
to  the  facts  and  reasonings  there  advanced  against 
the  sceptical  school  we  refer  the  reader  who  finds 
any  hesitation  in  accepting  the  Mosaic  narrative  in 
its  obvious  and  literal  sense,  believing  that  thej 
will  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  there  is  such  a 
striking  agreement  between  that  record  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  geology  as  is  to  be  accounted  for  only 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
record.  Moses  has  so  described  the  progression  and 
several  states  of  the  creative  work,  that  it  exactly 
agrees  with  the  successive  deposits  that  are  now 
found  of  the  fossilized  fiora  and  fauna  of  the  strata 
opened  upon  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  and  as  no  one 
pretends  to  say  that  "  Moses  "  derived  a  knowledge 
of  these  from  investigation  or  observation,  the  only 
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Bmative  is  to  be  found  in  the  Divine  revelation 
tt  was  made  to  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
jly  die."— Ver.  3. 

E  Hebrew,  mut  temut,  is,  literally,  "a  death 
u   shalt  die " ;  or  "  dying,  thou  shalt  die,"  as  in 

margin  of  the  English  Bible.  From  that  moment 
u  shalt  become  mortal,  and  shall  continue  in  a 
ng  state  till  thou  diest.  But,  as  Dr.  John 
rdner  has  remarked,  in  his  charming  book,* 
tore  than  this  physical  change  was  implied  in  the 
tence.  Man,  immediately  upon  his  transgression, 
fered  death  spiritually,  not  only  in  the  loss  of 
Loess,  in  the  separation  of  his  soul,  the  alienation 
his  heart,  from  his  Maker,  but  he  was  forsaken 
Grod — the  life-giving  spirit  was  withdrawn  from 
1,  and  he  thus  suffered  the  death  of  sin."     This, 

the  doctor  observes,  was  the  primary  death 
anded  by  the  curse  ;  but  there  was  the  further 
aning  in  it,  more  literally  conveyed  in  the 
Louncement  which  succeeded  the  commission  of 
)  offence  :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt 
am."     This  is  that  natural  death,  and  dissolution 

our  bodily  organisation,  of  which  disease  and 
Fering  are  the  antecedents,  the  warnings,  the 
ns,  the  means,  and  the  causes,  ^'  death  hath  passed 
3n  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." 

And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve ;  because  she  was  the 
•her  of  all  living."— Ver.  20. 

[t   is   difficult  to   comprehend   the   reason   here 
♦  «  The  Gwat  Physician,"  p.  2. 
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assigned  for  Adam's  giving  that  name  to  his  wife 
by  which  we  now  always  call  her  —  Eve.  The 
Septuagint  helps  us  to  the  reason,  by  using  the 
word  Zoe.  "  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name 
Life^  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  the  living!^ 
The  word  chevah,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  faithfully 
represented  by  the  word  Zoe,  for  both  signify  Life; 
and  thus  rendered,  the  propriety  of  the  reason 
assigned  for  it  is  obvious. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  eardii 
and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart" — ^Ver.  6. 

It  is  impious,  Bolingbroke*  says,  to  assert  the 
divine  origin  of  writings  in  which  God  employs  the 
language  of  men  ;  judges,  thinks,  repents,  as  men 
are  wont  to  do ;  allows  himself  to  be  animated  by 
human  affections  ;  appeals  to  human  knowledge,  and 
performs  acts  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  organs 
of  the  human  body.  And  so  Tindal  and  many 
others.  The  mode  of  meeting  these  attacks  on  the 
principle  of  condescension  to  the  capacities  of  a 
rude  multitude,  or  that  it  was  allowable  in  common 
discourse  to  speak  of  G-od  in  images  borrowed  from 
material  objects  and  human  weaknesses,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  one  ;  and  Hengstenberg  expresses  hiB 
satisfaction  at  the  healthful  impulse  which,  in 
modern  times,  has  led  to  a  deeper  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  anthropomorphisms  by  Jacobi  f  — 
"  God,  in  creating,  theomorphises  man  ;  man,  there- 
fore, necessarily  anthropomorphises  God  ;"  and  he 
concludes  with  the  words,  **  We  confess  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  have  the   conviction  that  man  bears 

*  **  Dissertations  Pent.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  366. 
t  "Works,  voL  iii.,  pp.  418,  etc. 
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himself  the  image  of  God  —  an  indissoluble 
iropomorphism  —  and  maintain  that,  apart 
1  this  anthropomorphism,  what  has  hitherto 
1  called  Theism  is  no  better  than  Atheism  or 
^schism." 

[engstenberg,  who  accepts  as  the  truth  Jacobi's 
lion,  that  the  foundation  on  which  the  use  of 
iropomorphisms  rests  is  that  man  is  created  in 
image  of  God,  observes  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ute  with  any  one  who  denies  this,  as  Boling- 
:e  does ;  but  that  whoever  acknowledges  it, 
lot  make  it  consist  merely  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
must  recognise  in  the  human  body  a  worthy 
tratum  for  the  representation  of  the  Deity.  As 
schoolmen  said,  "  the  human  body  is  the  image 
he  image  of  God  ;  and,  as  the  original  image  is 
»cted  in  it,  so  it  is  suited  to  be  a  medium  of 
esentation  for  it."  And  hence  anthropomor- 
ms  are  not  merely  permitted,  they  are  absolutely 
^ssary.  Without  them  nothing  positive  can  be 
rted  of  God.  God  himself  has  referred  us  to 
n.  He  who  would  get  rid  of  them,  loses  God 
rely,  while  he  tries  as  much  as  possible  to  purify 

refine  his  conceptions  of   Him,  and  loses   all 

•rence,  by  the  illusion   of  excessive  reverence. 

position  towards  God  becomes,  of  all  others,  the 

t  untrue  and  unworthy.     He  falls  from  anthro- 

lorphism  into  Nihilism.     The  nearest  becomes  to 

the  farthest  ;  reality  is  changed  for  him  into 
iow.  Even  the  grosser  anthropomorphisms, 
Hengstenberg  observes,  we  cannot  altogether 
^nse  with,  as  perhaps  unfallen  man  might  have 
1  able  to  do.  But  the  best  justification  of 
iropomorphisms,  as  he  observes,  the  best  proof  of 
r  necessity,   lies   in  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
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Christ,  which  is  impugned,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, by  the  opponents  of  anthropomorphismB. 
That  a  connection  between  both  must  exist,  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  grosser  anthropo- 
morphisms of  the  New  Testament  contain  an  express 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  taken  from 
it.  "  The  finger  of  God,"  in  Luke  xi.  20,  is  from 
Ex.  viii.  19;  "The  bosom  of  Grod,"  in  John  L  18, 
from  Prov.  viii.  30 ;  "A  sweet-smelling  savour  to 
God,"  in  Eph.  v.  2,  from  Lev.  i.  9,  etc.  Where  that 
necessity  which  anthropomorphisms  partially  and 
provisionally  relieved  has  been  fully  and  definitively 
satisfied  by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
other  necessity,  which  always  accompanies  it,  he 
adds — the  highest  possible  spiritualisation  of  Grod, 
who  is  a  spirit — now  becomes  prominent.  But  where, 
on  the  contrary,  as  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans,  before  Christ's  appearance,  and 
where,  without  Christ — as  in  Deism — we  find  an 
efibrt  to  set  aside  or  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms,  a 
want  of  vitality  in  religion  is  always  connected 
with  it,  and  appears  as  its  source. 

There  are  two  classes  of  anthropomorphisms ; 
first,  those  in  which  human  forms,  limbs,  corporeal 
qualities,  and  actions,  are  transferred  to  God — 
anthropomorphisms  in  a  narrower  sense  ;  and  those 
in  which  human  affections  are  attributed  to  God ;  or 
anthropopathisms.  Those  of  the  first  class  have 
their  special  corrective  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
spirituality  of  God,  of  whom  no  image  was  to  be 
made  (Ex.  xx.  4,  etc.)  because  He  is  invisible,  in- 
corporeal—  because  He  is  Spirit.  The  special 
corrective  of  the  second  class  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
holiness  of  God  :  a  religion  over  whose  portal  is 
inscribed,  in  letters  of  flame,  ^'I  am  holt,"  can, 
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risk,  represent  God  as  angry,  jealous, 
mourning,  repenting.  K  the  reader  wishes 
ds  subject  treated  in  an  enlarged  and  truly 
n  spirit,  and  without  any  shrinking  from 
iriticism,  he  may  consult  Hengstenberg's 
iissertation  on  the  "  Theology  of  the  Penta- 
v^here  will  also  be  found  a  special  exami- 
f  some  anthropomorphisms  which  have  been 
it\j  assailed,  as  the  repentance,  the  jealoust/, 
thy  and  the  vengeance  of  God. 

thee  an  ark  of  Gopher-wood ;  rooms  shalt  thou  make 
.  .  .  And  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark ;  thou,  and 
and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  And  of 
ng  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou 
the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  he 
female  .  .  .  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food 
en,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee ;  and  it  shall  he 
lee  and  for  them."  ver.  14 — 21. 

statements  of  the  Bible — not  of  the  Old 
int  only,  but  of  the  New  Testament  also — on 
ect  of  the  Deluge,  have  ever  been  a  great 
ig  block  in  the  way  of  infidels,  and  great  are 
•ts  they  have  made  in  order  to  find  reasons 
the  fact,  and  thus  to  convict  the  record  of 
d.  The  assault  from  this  ground  has  been 
'  renewed.  Bishop  Colenso  having,  in  his 
ume,  dogmatically  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fact 
beyond  all  question,  that  "  the  results  of 
ad  science  absolutely  forbid  the  possibility 
•elieving  in  an  universal  deluge,  such  as  the 
Bnifestly  speaks  of,"  and  that  "  mathematical 
'sical  science,  as  well  as  the  plain  texts  of 
%  equally  forbid  our  believing  in  a  partial 
MB  some  have  supposed,  since  that  involves 
"!fl»i    flood,*'  proceeds,  in  his  second   and 
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fourth  volumes,*  to  show,  as  he  alleges,  that  ^tbe 
whole  story  is  incredible.'*  What  naval  architect 
could  have  built  such  a  vessel  as  the  ark?  How 
could  one  window  afford  light  and  air  sufficient  to 
keep  all  the  creiftures  alive?  Whence  could  the 
several  kinds  of  food  suited  to  each  animal  have  been 
got  ?  Where  was  litter  to  be  obtained  to  make  their 
beds  with  at  night  ?  How  could  eight  persons 
attend  on  so  many  animals,  litter  them  daily,  and 
give  them  food  at  stated  times  ?  How  far  did  the 
animals  travel  to  the  arkP  Was  there  amongst 
them  a  pair  of  locusts,  a  queen  bee  and  a  drone,  a 
couple  of  cockroaches,  two  live  herrings,  the  shrew 
mouse,  and  the  humming-bird,  besides  half  a  million 
species  of  insects,  and  innumerable  snails,  together 
with  food  for  each  species  for  more  than  a  year? 

No  one  need  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  to  answer 
all  these  questions  is  far  beyond  his  ability,  but 
there  are  some  considerations  which  may  go  very  far 
to  show  that  the  most  formidable  difficulties  are 
purely  conjectural ;  and  that  therefore  the  minor 
ones  are  likely  to  be  of  the  same  description.  The 
first  and  chief  of  these  considerations  is,  that  in 
dealing  with  the  narrative  of  the  flood,  the  objector 
ignores  all  the  indications  it  includes  of  ^^  a  special 
Providence,"  that  is,  of  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Almighty  governor  of  the  world.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  whole  narrative  is  a  narrative  of  a  direct 
Divine  interposition,  which  precedes,  produces,  and 
controls  the  flood,  as  it  had  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ark,  and  the  other  means  to  be  employed 
for  preserving  the  human  and  the  animal  races. 
"  Behold  I,  even  I  (the  Lord)  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh.  .  .  .  But 

♦  "  The  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  ii.,  p.  19  ;  Pt  iv.,oh.  xri. 
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with  thee  I  will  establish  mj  coyenant And 

>f  every  living  thing  of  all  ^esh,  two  of  every  sort 
ihalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive 

vith    thee Thus   did    Noah And   they 

hat  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  ail  flesh, 
ks  God  had  commanded  him  :  and  the  Lord  shut 
lim  in  (eh.  vi.  17—22  ;  vii.  16).  The  whole  nar- 
rative implies  the  special  providence  or  interpo- 
iition  of  God,  which  was  quite  adequate  to  the 
emergency,  overcoming  difficulties,  which,  upon  the 
Bishop's  hypothesis,  are  insuperable.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  account  for  any  thing  in  the  history  of 
ihis  great  catastrophe  (which  Peter  tells  us  destroyed 
'  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ")  upon  purely  physical 
principles. 

Another  consideration  is  suggested  by  other  details 
in  the  narrative,  as  observes  a  writer  of  the  last 
sentury,  on  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge.* 
'*  The  moderate  dimensions  allowed  by  Moses  for  the 
wk,  are  to  me  a  convincing  proof  of  his  veracity.  A 
iressel  which  was  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  the 
kinds  of  all  land  animals  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
sufficient  food  for  so  long  a  space,  every  one  imagines, 
at  first  sight,  must  be  prodigious;  and,  thorofore,  when 
we  hear  Moses  relate  the  dimensions  of  it,  directed 
by  God,  the  length  300  cubits,  the  breadth  60,  and 
the  height  30,  without  giving  himself  the  least 
trouble  to  explain,  or  to  account  for  any  objections 
that  might  be  raised  against  it, — how  is  this  to  bo 
accounted  for,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  truth  ? 
Falsehood  or  conjecture  would  have  taken  good 
sare  to  be  on  the  sure  side.  A  man  who  had 
written  from  rational   conjecture,  would  naturally 

♦  "  Revelation  Examined  with  Candour,"  vol.  i.  p.  267.  Third 
$dit.,  1736. 
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have  been  carried  to  support  his  hypothesis  frith 
reasons  and  computations. 

But  the  "story,"  it  is 'said,  involves  a  contra- 
diction in  itself.  Chap.  vii.  2,  3,  where  the  dean 
beasts  and  the  fowls  are  commanded  to  be  taken 
into  the  ark  by  sevens,  is  alleged  to  contradict  chap, 
vi.  19,  20,  where  two  of  every  sort  are  commanded 
to  be  taken  in.  Here,  as  elsewhere^  the  contradiction 
is  on  the  surface  only.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
Bible  reader,  undesirous  of  finding  contradictions  in 
the  text,  would  find  any  in  this  narrative  of  the 
deluge,  if  he  read  from  chap.  vi.  ver.  5,  to  chap, 
viii.  ver.  20.  He  would  then  find  that  when  €rod 
revealed  to  Noah  His  purpose  to  bring  the  flood 
upon  the  earth,  but  graciously  to  save  the  patriarch 
and  his  family,  as  well  as  the  means  of  renewing 
the  animal  creation.  He  instructed  him  to  take  a 
pair  of  every  kind  of  living  thing  into  the  ark,  that 
they  might  there  be  kept  alive  (chap.  vi.  19,  20); 
and  that,  in  obedience  to  the  command,  Noah  did  so 
take  with  him  into  the  ark  pairs  of  every  thing- 
beasts,  and  cattle,  and  creepers,  and  birds;  and  the 
Lord  shut  them  in  (chap.  vii.  15,  16).  In  the 
course^  of  the  narrative,  however,  such  a  reader 
would  find  that  besides  the  direction  of  the  Almighty 
for  taking  every  living  thing  by  pairs,  there  was 
a  special  direction  to  take  the  clean  beasts  and  the 
fowls  by  sevens  (chap.  vii.  2,  3) ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  therein  see  a  contradiction  to  the 
previous  direction,  to  take  all  living  things  by  pairSf 
especially  as  he  would  find  it  afterwards  stated,  that 
these  clean  beasts  and  fowls,  that  were  to  be  so 
taken  by  sevens,  went  into  the  ark,  as  all  the  others 
did,  in  pairs — "  two  and  two."  Every  thing  went 
in,  in  pairs,  or  two  and  two,  but  clean  beasts  and 
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fowls  of  the  air  went  in,  not  bj  single  pairs,  but  bj 
seven  pairs;  or  as  it  is  in  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible,  seven  seven.  Would  it  not  immediately  occur 
to  the  reader  of  this  narrative,  that  the  general 
direction  to  take  all  liying  creatures  into  the  ark  by 
pairs,  was  quite  consistent  with  the  special  direc- 
tion to  take  certain  animals  and  birds — not  in  single 
pairs,  like  the  rest,  but  in  seven  pairs  ?  And  would 
it  not  then  occur  to  him,  that  the  reason  for  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  these  living  things 
was,  that  they*  would  be  required,  not  only  to 
replenish  the  earth,  after  the  flood  had  subsided, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice  also  ?  He  would 
know  that  animal  sacrifices  had  been  previously 
ordained  and  offered  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  would 
also  find  that  to  this  purpose  they  were  actually 
appropriated  when  Noah  and  his  family  went  forth 
out  of  the  ark  (chap.  viii.  20).  A  more  consistent 
and  unembarrassed  "  story "  than  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find. 

We  are  quite  agreed  with  those  who  insist  upon 
it,  that  neither  the  terms  of  the  biblical  narrative 
in  Gen.  vii.  10 — 23,  nor  the  requirements  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  will  consort  with 
the  idea  of  a  partial  deluge  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  demur  to  what  bishop  Colenso  says  there- 
upon :  "  My  knowledge  of  some  branches  of  science 
had  been  much  increased  since  I  left  England  ;  and 
I  now  know  for  certain^  on  geological  grounds,  a 
fact  of  which  I  had  only  had  misgivings  before,  viz., 
that  a  universal  deluge,  such  as  the  Bible  manifestly 
speaks  of,  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  in 
the  way  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  not  to 
mention  other  difficulties  which  the  story  contains. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  circumstance  well  known 
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to  all  geologists,*  that  volcanic  hills  exist,  of  immense 
extent,  in  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,  which  must 
have  been  formed  ages  before  the  Noachian  deluge, 
and  which  are  covered  with  light  and  loose  sub- 
stances, pumice-stone,  etc.,  that  must  have  been 
swept  away  by  a  flood,  but  do  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  sign  of  having  ever  been  so  disturbed.  Of 
course,  I  am  well  aware  that  some  have  attempted 
to  show  that  Noah's  deluge  was  only  a  partial  one. 
But  such  attempts  have  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be 
made  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Scripture  statements.*'! 
Here  is  nothing  beyond  an  averment  of  the  Bishop's 
inability  to  receive  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  flood, 
if  we  except  his  single  reference  to  the  volcanic 
hills  in  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,  and  their  covering 
of  light  and  loose  substances,  which  he  says  must 
have  been  swept  away  by  a  flood,  if  it  had  •occurred. 
What  the  Bishop's  knowledge  of  some  branches  of 
science,  of  **  geology  in  particular,"  may  be,  we  have 
no  means  of  judging,  nor  of  the  warrant  he  may 
have,  "  upon  geological  grounds,"  for  "  declaring  for 
certain  that  a  universal  deluge,  such  as  the  Bible 
speaks  of,  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  in  the 
way  described."  But  we  may  say  that  no  such 
averments  can  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  facts  and 
arguments  ;  and  of  these  the  Bishop  has,  upon  this 
subject,  given  us  none.  He  has  contributed  nothing 
to  the  accumulated  objections  of  his  unbelieving 
predecessors,  touching  the  Noachian  deluge,  for  his 
reference  to  the  volcanic  hills  must  be  set  down  as 
valueless.  The  light  materials  with  which  they  are 
covered  may  not  have  been  there  before  the  deluge, 
although  the  hills  themselves  may  have  been.     And, 

*  Lyell's  "Elementary  Geology,"  pp.  197,  198. 
f  "Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  ii.  p,  7,  8. 
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8  Archdeacon  Phillpotts  (Visitation,  1864)  observes, 
ad  the  Bishop  bestowed  a  very  small  part  of  the 
ains  he  has  taken  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Bible  in 
lie  study  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  could 
ot  have  fallen  into  this  mistake,  for  the  three 
Rogation  days  derive  their  origin  from  the 
atastrophe  in  Languedoc  and  Auvergne,  which 
produced  the  phenomena  the  bishop  triumphantly 
efers  to.  Bishop  Mamertus,  of  Vienne,  begged  the 
hurch's  prayers  for  the  removal  of  the  fearful 
isitation  of  volcanic  eruptions  that  had  befallen 
hose  districts — not  ages  before  the  Noachian  deluge, 
»ut  A.D.  558 — 560.  At  all  events,  many  veracious 
persons,  whose  "  knowledge  of  geology  "  is  not  at  all 
iontemptible,  agree  with  Laplace,  who  says  that 
^the  ocean  has  left  on  the  most  lofty  mountains 
ncontestible  evidence  of  its  presence.  The  highest 
iminences  of  the  earth,  as  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  Libanus,  Atlas,  and  Ararat, 
n  short,  all  the  mountains  of  every  region  under 
leaven  where  search  has  been  made,  conspire  in  ono 
miform  and  universal  proof  that  the  sea  was  spread 
)ver  their  highest  summits,  for  they  are  found  to 
H>ntain  shells,  skeletons  of  fish,  and  marine  animals 
)f  every  kind.*  Skeletons  of  the  elephant  and 
•hinoceros,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  Asia,  have 
>een  dug  up  on  the  steppes  or  table-lands  of  Tartary 
md  Siberia ;  crocodiles,  chiefly  of  the  Asiatic  species, 
lave  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; 

♦  At  a  meeting  (1863)  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Pro- 
notion  of  Science,  a  paper  having  been  read  by  Mr.  J.  Gwyn 
Feffireys,  on  the  upper  tertiary  fossils  of  Uddewalla,  in  Sweden, 
3ir  Cnarles  Lyell  steted  that  the  deposits  of  marine  shells  recently 
iiscovered  on  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  in  "Wales,  1,400  feet  above 
^e  level  of  the  sea,  were  Arctic  shells  of  the  same  description  as 
^ose  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  Arctic  seas." 
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the  gigantic  mammoth  has  been  found  in  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  in  North  America 
and  in  Ireland  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  trees 
of  vast  dimensions,  with  their  roots  and  tops,  and 
some  also  with  leaves  and  fruit,  have  been  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  mines  and  of  marl-pits,  not  only  in 
regions  where  no  trees  of  such  kinds  were  ever 
known  to  grow,  but  also  where  it  is  demonstrably 
impossible  that  they  should  grow.* 

Could  effects  like  these  be  produced  by  other 
means  than  the  "  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being 
broken  up,"  and  the  waters  sweeping  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  ? 

"  What  I  believe  has  led  to  more  misapprehension 
about  this  catastrophe  than  anything  else,^'  says 
Archdeacon  Phillpotts,f  "  is  the  omitting  to  give  its 
due  weight  to  that  portion  of  the  Scripture  account 
which  tells  us  that  not  only  were  *  the  windows  in 
heaven*  opened,'  but  all  the  *  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  broken  up,' — erragesan  pasai  trai  pegai  tes 
abussou  —  according  to  the  Septuagint,  and  how 
could  this  be  but  by  volcanic  action  accompanied  by 
earthquakes  under  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe, 
breaking  up  rocks,  mountains,  and  plains,  and 
sending  a  mighty  rush  of  waters  over  them.  In- 
stances of  this  have  occurred  on  a  small  scale  in  our 
own  time,  and  the  effects  have  been  most  marvellous. 
This  would  account  for  many  of  the  difficulties 
geologists  find  in  the  disruption  of  strata,  and  for 
great  rocks  and  boulders  being  found  in  strange 
places.  Their  latest  theory  has  been  to  attribute  these 
anomalies  to  the  action  of  immense  glaciers,  from  50 
to  150  miles  long,  and  proportionately  large,  moving 

*  Home,  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
t  Visitation  Charge,  1864. 
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from  their  places,  malting  as  thej  moved,  leaving 
^he  stones  and  rocks  in  these  strange  situations,  and 
IS  they  finaUj  dissolved,  depositing  an  immense 
[noraine  of  gravel  and  mud^  which  thej  allege  could 
liave  got  into  its  pregent  place  in  no  other  way.  To 
carry  their  system  fully  out.  Sir  C.  Lyell  requires 
that  the  Alps  should  have  been  uplifted  some  1,000 
feet  higher  than  they  are,  then  deeply  sunk,  and  then 
uplifted  again  to  their  present  level.  Now,  without 
ojQering  an  opinion  on  the  soundness  of  this  theory, 
when,  I  would  ask,  would  such  a  disintegration  and 
shifting  of  these  great  glaciers  be  so  likely  to  occur 
as  when  the  windows  from  on  high  were  opened, 
and  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up?" 

It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  the  drifting  of  the 
ark  northwards,  from  Noah's  settlement  to  Mount 
Ararat,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  main  current 
of  the  waters  came  from  the  south  ;  and  that  this 
was  the  case  is  most  evident  from  the  pTresent 
appearances  of  the  great  continents  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  whose  deep  southern  indentations,  and  bold 
projecting  capes  on  the  north,  together  with  the 
chaotic  subversions  of  the  ghauts  of  Hindostan,  as 
well  as  of  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  of 
Caffraria,  and  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  all  conspire  to  prove  that 
such  tremendous  disruptions  were  originally  caused 
by  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  which  rushed 
northwards  with  considerable  fury  at  first,  though 
they  afterwards  grew  less  violent  towards  the  end  of 
their  progress.  There  are  also  traces  of  prodigious 
disruptions  of  the  earth  in  high  northern  regions,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  absorb  the  redundant  waters  from 
the  south  ;  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  Norway,  whole 
countries  have  been  uplifted  on  one  side,  and  half 
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buried  on  the  other  in  vast  gulfs,  which  opened  to 
receive  them.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  all 
the  researches  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  tend  to 
prove  the  recent  population  of  the  world,  and  other- 
wise to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  its  present 
surface  is  not  of  very  ancient  formation.* 

Cau  the  Bishop  suppose  that  a  mass  of  evidence 
like  this,  contributed  by  numerous  witnesses,  and 
much  of  it  without  any  intention  to  bring  it  to  bear 
on  the  narrative  of  the  deluge,  is  to  be  set  aside  by 
any  mere  conjecture  touching  the  age  of  the  light 
and  loose  substances  found  on  the  volcanic  hills  of 
Auvergne  ?  We  set  the  well  attested  facts  against 
the  assumption,  and  leave  the  estimate  of  their 
relative  value  to  all  impartial  minds. 

Another  very  striking  evidence  in  corroboration  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  is  furnished  hj 
ancient  and  almost  universal  tradition,  which  also 
shows 'that  account  to  have  been  the  original  one. 
great  similarity  to  the  Mosaic  account  is  found  in 
the  Chaldean,  Greek,  and  Phrygian  traditions,  while 
many  others,  varying  in  accessories  but  agreeing  in 
substance  with  the  Mosaic  account,  are  found  in  the 
new  world.  The  aboriginal  Mexicans,  for  instance, 
had  narratives  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the 
flood,  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  of  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  all  described  in  pictures.  They 
affirmed  that  all  men  were  drowned,  excepting  one 
man,  Hoxcox,  who  saved  himself  and  his  wife  in  a 
boat,  whence  they  landed  on  a  high  mountain,  and 
begot  many  children.  Lebenf  states  that  the  tra- 
dition of  a  deluge  is  found  amongst  all  nations.    The 

*  See  Buckland,  in  "  Phil.  Trans,"  1822,  and  his  «  Geological 
Evidences  of  the  Deluge/'  referred  to  by  Home,  ubi  8up, 
f  *^  £inhert  des  Menschengeschl,"  44. 
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ndians,  Chinese,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Celts,  as 
rell  as  the  Americans,  and  Negroes;  in  short,  as  he 
bserves,  every  separate  tribe  relates  to  us  a 
radition  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  human 
ace  by  a  great  flood.  Ellis  found  it  at  Hawaii, 
idexander  Von  Humboldt*  says  : — "  This  ancient 
radition  of  our  race,  which,  like  the  remains  of  a 
je&t  shipwreck,  we  find  scattered  over  the  globe, 
•ffers  a  topic  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  philo- 
opbic  student  of  the  history  of  mankind.  As  certain 
amilies  of  plants,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
levations  and  the  diversity  of  climates,  retain  the 
tamp  of  a  common  origin,  so  the  cosmogonical 
raditions  of  nations  present  such  features  of 
imilarity  as  excite  our  astonishment.  On  the  great 
lontinent  as  well  as  in  the  smallest  island  of  the 
ranquil  ocean,  it  is  in  each  case  the  nearest  and  the 
lighest  mountain  on  which  the  remnants  of  the 
iuman  race  saved  themselves."  Now,  it  is  q.sked, 
low  traditions  like  these,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
kgreeing  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  preserved 
)j  peoples  remote  from  each  other  and  having  no 
ntercourse,  should  universally  prevail  if  the  Mosaic 
leluge  never  happened  ?t  To  the  Christian  mind 
ihe  evidence  which  the  New  Testament  furnishes  of 
he  literal  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  as  well  as 
)f  that  of  the  Pentateuch  generally,  would  be  con- 
clusive without  any  corroborative  testimony,  for  it  is 
lirect  and  unequivocal.  When  the  disciples  went  to 
Dhrist,  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  ask 

*  "  Eeise  in  -31quinoctial  gegend."  iii.  408. 

t  These  traditions  may  be  seen  in  Faber's  "Horse  MosaicsB," 
Bryant's  "Ancient  Mythology,"  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Lrt.  Deluge,  The  Ancient  Universal  History, vol.  i.,  and  Harcourt 
'  On  the  fieluge." 
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him  when  those  great  calamities  of  which  he  had 
been  forewarning  them  should  come  to  pass,  and 
what  should  be  the  sign  of  their  approach,  he 
referred  them  for  the  answer  to  this  great 
catastrophe  : — "  As  the  days  of  Noe  were,  so  shall 
also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.  For  as  in 
the  days  that  were  before  the  flood,"  etc.  (Matt 
xxiv.  37 — 39  ;  Luke  xvii.,  27.)  So,  also,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi.  7)  expressly 
mentions  the  ark,  and,  by  implication,  the  deluge; 
and  Peter,  in  both  his  epistles,  not  only  speaks  of  the 
flood,  but  mentions  the  number  of  persons  who,  with 
Noah,  were  saved  in  the  ark  which  he  had  prepared, 
adding,  in  the  second  epistle,  that  the  flood  which 
the  Lord  brought  upon  "  the  world  of  the  ungodly," 
overflowed  it  with  water,  so  that  it  perished  (1  Peter 
iii.  20,  21  ;  2  Peter  ii.  6,  iii.  6.) 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Now  the  Lord  had  said  to  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house, 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee." — ^Ver.  1. 

In  Acts  vii.  2,  it  is  said  that  the  G-od  of  glory 
appeared  to  Abraham  while  he  dwelt  in  Mesopo- 
tamia^ and  called  him  thence  before  he  came  into 
ITaran;  whereas  it  is  evident  from  Gen.  xi.  31,  32, 
that  Abram,  with  his  father  Terah,  and  the  rest 
of  his  family,  had  left  Mesopotamia,  and  were  dwell- 
ing at  Haran,  when  the  calling  mentioned  in  the 
text  occurred.  But  Dr.  Hales  has  shown  that 
Abram  had  two  distinct  calls,  only  one  of  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  in  the  passage 
before  us;  and  the  other  in  the  Acts  just  cited. 
"  The  Lord  said  (not  had  said)  unto  Abraham,  De- 
part from  ih^  land,  and  from  thy  kindred^  and  from 
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faiher^s  houscy  unto  THE  land  which  I  will 
w  thee."  The  difference  of  the  two  calls  more 
efnlly  translated  from  the  originals,  is  obvious  : 
the  former  (as  recorded  in  the  Acts),  the  land  is 
lefinite  (a  land),  which  was  designed  only  for  a 
iporarj  residence;  in  the  latter  it  is  definite  (the 
d),  intimating  his  abode.     A  third  condition  is 

0  annexed  to  the  latter,  that  Abram  shall  now 
>arate  himself  from  Yn^  father^ s  houscy  or  leave  his 
>ther  Nahor's  family  behind,  at  Charran.     This 

1  Abraham  obeyed,  still  not  knowing  whither  he 
\s  ffoing,  but  trusting  implicitly  to  the  divine 
idance  '*  (Heb.  xi.  18.) 

"  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land." — ^Ver.  6. 

Bishop   Colenso    has  collected    several    passages, 

is  being  one,  which  he   deems  to  be  conclusive 

ainst   its   having   been    written    by  the  hand  of 

3ses.     The  Canaanite  was  in  the  land  in  the  time 

Moses,  whereas  the  text  implies  that  at  the  time 

was   written,    he  was   no   longer  there;  so  the 

shop  argues  that  it  must  have  been  written  long 

ier  the  time  of  Moses.  We  shall  consider  this  class 

passages  in    our    remarks  on  ch.  xix.   37,  and 

liii.  2. 

'  And  he  removed  from  hence  iinto  a  mountain  on  the  east  of 
thel,  and  he  pitched  his  tent,  having  Bethel  on  the  west." — 
r.  8. 

This  name  was  not  given  to  the  place,  says 
jhop  Colenso,  till  Jacob's  day  (xxviii.  19),  but  he 
certainly  wrong.  Jacob  gave  the  name  to  a  place 
%i  was  before  called  Luz,  though  the  place  was 
11  called  by  its  old  name  in  Joshua's  time  (Josh. 
iii.  13.)  But  Jacob  called,  first  of  all,  not  the 
?m,  but  the  place  in  its  vicinity,  where  he  had 
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seen  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending, 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  15.)  They  are  distingnished 
from  one  another  in  Josh.  xvi.  1,2  '^  And  the  lot  of  the 
children  of  Joseph . . .  goeth  out  from  Bethel  to  Lnz." 
Bj  his  descendants  the  name  was  transferred  to  the 
town  (Gen.  xxxv.  6),  '^  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is  Bethel." 
That  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants  of  the  town  still 
persisted  in  calling  it,  as  before,  Luz,  and  that  the 
name  Bethel  had  only  a  prophetic  importance,  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  needed  not  to  be  expresslj 
noticed;  nor  till  the  Israelites  captured  it,  would  the 
name  Luz  be  superseded  by  that  of  Bethel. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
"And  pursued  them,  unto  Dan." — ^Ver.  14. 

Dan  was  the  name  given  to  Lesheniy  and  not  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses;  but  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6, 
indicates  the  existence  of  another  place  originally 
called  Dan — "  Then  they  came  to  Gilead,  and  to  the 
land  of  Tahtim-hodshi,  and  they  came  to  Dan- 
Jaan,  and  about  to  Zidon."  The  Jaan  here  seems 
added  to  Dariy  only  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Dan,  that  had  been  called  Leshem  or  Laish. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

^^  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  agam." 
— Ver.  16. 

The  Hebrew  dur,  here  rendered  "generation,"  means 
primarily,  circuit,  the  space  or  period  of  time  within 
which  a  number  of  people  live,  or  all  those  people 
who  are  contemporaries,  from  the  eldest  to  the 
youngest.  The  idea  of  a  generation,in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  whether  we  extend  it  to  a 
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ry,  or  contract  it  to  twenty-three  years,  seems 
ve  been  quite  foreign  to  the  Israelites.  We 
in  Exod.  i.  6  :  ^'And  Joseph  died,  and  all 
•ethren  and  all  that  generation."  Now,  Joseph 
is  brethren  were^  of  course,  part  and  parcel  of 
generation.  If  we  measure  the  length  of  the 
ation  by  the  life  of  Levi,  it  must  have  comprised 
'ears,  as  this  was  the  age  attained  by  him  when 
d  (Ex.  vi.  16).  If  measured  by  the  length  of  the 
'  Joseph,  it  extended  to  only  110  years  (Gen. 
),  and  if  measured  for  the  time  required  by  a 
n  being  from  his  birth  until  he  has  himself 
'en,  a  generation  could,  at  the  utmost,  have 
rised  only  37  years,  since,  in  74  years  Joseph 
tarried  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  very 
afterwards  Manasseh  was  born  to  him.  Gen. 
0,.  51,)  saw  great-grand-children.  The  legiti- 
sense  of  the  prediction,  then,  is  this  :  God 
to  Abram,  When  all  the  contemporaries,  from 
dest  to  the  youngest,  of  those  immigrating  into 
t  shall  have  died,  and  this  process  be  repeated 
over,  numbers  of  thy  descendants  who 
then  be  contemporary,  shall  again  enter  the 
of  their  forefathers.  This  was  strictly  ful- 
;  for  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  viz., 
ose  Israelites  who  were  under  twenty  years  of 
'hen  the  doom  recorded  in  Numb,  xiv.  33,  was 
3d,  did  actually  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan.* 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
e  same  is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  unto  this  day/'-— 

JTT  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  in 
I   the   phrase,  "unto    this   day,"    occurs,    are 

*  Benisch  in  loco, 
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brought   together  by   bishop    Colenso,  and  raided 
amoD^  the  proofs  of  the  post  Mosaic  date  of  those 
books.      "  Such   a  phrase,"    he  says,   "  could  only 
refer  to  a  distant  time";  but  if  the  reader  will  look 
out  the  passages,  by  the  aid  of  a  concordance,  he 
will  at  once  see  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
have  no  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  books  in  whicli 
they  occur,   inasmuch    as    they  obviously  refer  to 
events   which   preceded   the   times   of   Moses  and 
Joshua;  and  the  Bishop  ought   to  know  that  tiie 
notion  "  of  a  long  time  "  {jethim  rebini)  is  employed 
by  Hebrew   writers    respecting  the  most   differoit 
spaces  of  time;  so  that  the  mode  of  expression  is  ci  • 
quite  a  relative  nature.     Respecting  the  passages  in 
Genesis,  where  it  occurs  most  frequently,  as  Haver- 
nich  observes  (xix.  38,  xxvi.  33,  xxxii.  32,  xxxv.  20, 
xlvii.  26),  no  one  can  maintain  that  the  formula  is 
un-Mosaic,    since  they   all   relate   to   that   ancient 
history  with  reference  to  which  an  author  of  the 
Mosaic  age  might  justly  so  express  himself.      So 
also  in  Deut.  ii.  22,  x.  8,  xxix.  4,  the  formula  refers 
to  the  occurrences  in  the  wilderness,  which  at  that 
time  were  long  past.     It  is  only  Deut.  iii.  14,  that 
bears  upon  a  fact  which  happened  in  the  latter  part  of 
Moses'  time;  but  evidently  Moses  might  very  well 
say    that    the  name    of    "Jair's    Villages,"   which 
originated  at  the  time  there  spoken   of,  had  been 
preserved  even  to  the  time  when  he  recorded  the 
statement. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  And  Sarah  died  in  KIrjath-Arba ;  the  same  is  Hebron,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan." — Ver.  2. 

This  passage  is  grouped  with  chap.  xiii.  18,  "The 
plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron";  chap.  xxxv.  19, 
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'Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem";  ver. 27,  "Kirjath- 
4rba,  which  is  Hebron";  chap.  xiv.  2,  "  Bela,  which 
s  Zoar";  ver.  3,  "The  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the 
Salt  Sea";  ver,  7,  "Enmishpat,  which  is  Kadesh  "; 
rer.  17,  "  The  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  King's 
Dale."  Now,  as  these  were  modem  names,  i.e.,  did 
lot  exist  till  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  it  is  alleged 
iiat  their  standing  in  the  text  is  a  proof  that  the 
30ok  **  was  written  at  a  much  later  date  than  Moses 
md  the  Exodus.*  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  we 
ire  driven  to  this  alternative.  The  modern  names 
may  have  been  inserted  by  later  hands.  They  are 
ill  of  a  clearly  parenthetical  character,  and  precisely 
iuch  as  it  might  be  supposed  they  would  be,  if  they 
liad  not  formed  part  of  the  original  texture  of  the 
piece,  but  were  glosses  brought  into  it,  having  first 
been  written,  perhaps,  on  the  margin  of  the  MS. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  insertions 
should  not  have  been  made;  quite  the  contrary.  As 
Dr.  Rawlinson  remarks,  such  additions  constantly 
occur  in  the  case  of  classical  writers;  and  there  is 
QO  reason  to  suppose  that  a  special  providence  would 
interfere  to  prevent  their  occurrence  in  the  sacred 
volume.  At  all  events,  the  supposition  is  much 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  Bishop — that  such 
parenthetical  interpolations  set  aside  all  the  evidences 
we  have  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  And  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when  he  took  to  wife  Judith, 
the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Bashemath,  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittito/'— Ver.  34. 

This  statement  is  said  to  be  contradictory  to  chap. 

xxviii.  9,  and  xxxvi.  2.      Esau  first  marries  Judith, 

♦  Colenso  "  The  Pentateuch,"  etc.,  Pt.  ii.,  chap.  v. 
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daughter  of  the  Hittite  Beeri,  who,  in  xxxvi.  2, 
is  called  Anah,  the  daughter  of  the  Hivite  Zibeon 
(just  as  Dinah  is  sometunes  called  Leah's  and 
sometimes  Jacob's  daughter,)  and  is  named  Aho- 
libamah,  a  change  of  name,  which  needs  the  less 
surprise  us,  as  the  Orientals  in  general  frequently 
carried  a  change  of  name  with  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  which  often  takes  place  with  women. 
Esau's  second  wife  is  Bashemath,  Elon's  daughter,  a 
Hittitess,  who,  for  the  same  reason,  is  called  Adah 
in  XXX vi.  2.  The  third  wife  is  called  (xxviii.  9) 
Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  and  she  is  named  Bashemath  in  xxxyi.  3. 
When  we  compare  the  many  alterations  of  name 
which  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  presents  us  with, 
says  Havernich,  so  insignificant  a  difference  will  no 
longer  surprise  us. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice ;  and  aiise,  flee  tiiou 
to  Laban  my  brother,  to  Haran." — ^Ver.  43. 


This  verse  appears  to  be  in  contradiction  to  cl 
xxviii.  7  :  "  And  that  Jacob  obeyed  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  was  gone  to  Padan-aram";  but  a 
reference  to  the  second  verse  of  chapter  xxviii., 
in  which  Isaac  distinctly  tells  Jacob  to  "  Arise,  and 
go  to  Padan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel,"  etc., 
will  show  that  it  is  not  so.  The  case  was  simply 
this:  Rebekah  hears  of  Esau's  threat,  and  urges 
Jacob  to  go  away,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  But 
Isaac's  sanction  for  this  step  is  necessary.  Some 
reason  must  be  assigned  to  induce  him  to  approve  of 
it.  It  was  obviously  inexpedient  to  state  the  true 
one,  as  the  story  of  the  deception  practised  on  Isaac, 
and  Rebekah's  share  in  it,  might  have  come  to  light. 
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She,  therefore,  suggests  to  Isaac  that  Jacob  should 
go  to  her  brother  Laban's  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  wife  out  of  her  family,  lest  he  might  be 
induced  to  take  a  wife  "  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,^' 
as  Esau  had  done  (chap.  xxvi.  34,  35).  Thus,  by 
Rebekah's  device,  Isaac  is  persuaded  to  add  his  com- 
mand to  hers,  and  so  Jacob  "  obeyed  his  father  and 
mother,"  though  their  object  in  giving  the  same 
direction  widely  differed. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"And  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  bare  unto 
Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.  And  when 
Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of  the  country, 
WW  her,  he  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  defiled  her."  (ver. 
1,  2) .... "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  when  they 
were  sore,  that  two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon,  and  Levi, 
Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon  the 
city  boldly,  and  slew  all  the  males." — Ver.  25. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  comparing  this  narrative 
with  ch.  XXX.  21  and  xxxi.  41,  Dinah  could  have  been 
but  six  years  of  age  when  she  was  defiled  by  She- 
chem, which  is  a  thing  utterly  incredible.  But  the 
objection  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
circumstance  took  place  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Jacob  returned  to  Palestine,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation  in  the  history.  On  the  contrary,  we 
learn  that  Jacob  resided  in  that  country  a  long 
time  (comp.  ch.  xxxiii.  11 — 18 ;  xxxi.  30 ;  xxxi. 
6,  7) — about  ten  years,  as  the  best  chronologists 
agree  in  thinking,  which  would  make  Dinah  about 
sixteen,  and  her  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi,  about 
twenty- three,  and  not  twelve,  as  it  has  been  said. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

*' And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel." — ^Ver.  31 . 

Thi9   passage   has  been   urged  by    Stahelin,    Von 
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Bohlen,  and  other  writers  of  that  school,  as  pointing 
to  a  post-Mosaic  period.  It  could  not  have  been 
■written  before  the  time  of  Samuel,  says  Colenso,* 
and  he  summarily  dismisses  Hengstenberg's  snppo- 
sitiou,t  that  there  is  in  the  phrase,  "Before  Ihere 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  a 
reference  to  the  prediction  of  kings  for  Israel  in 
ch.  XXXV.  11,  and  elsewhere,  saying,  with  Sta- 
helin,  that  it  is  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  such  a 
fine  reference.  "  Is  it  at  all  imaginable,"  asks  the 
former  critic,  "  that  in  a  purely  historical  account, 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  previous  prophecy, 
and  that  the  time  at  which  that  should  receive  its 
fulfilment,  should  be  assumed  as  a  point  from  which 
to  reckon  back  ?" 

It  is,  however,  the  general  custom  of  the  Hebrew 
historians  to  do  so,  and  especially  is  it  that  of  Moses, 
who  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  divine  promises. 
Besides,  as  suggested  by  Havernich,  here,  in  the 
very  account  of  Esau's  prosperity,  we  have  an  un- 
mistakeable  reference  to  the  earlier  announcement 
in  XXV.  23,  for  it  is  plainly  its  object  to  point  out 
the  greatness  of  Edom,  and  his  growth  into  an  im- 
portant nation.  Why  should  it,  then,  surprise  us,  if 
regard  is  had  to  the  promises  given  to  Israel  ?  This 
was,  in  fact,  almost  unavoidably  necessary,  after 
what  had  immediately  preceded.  Jacob  was  deeply 
humbled  before  Esau;  his  heart  was  then  cheered 
anew  by  fresh  divine  consolation,  and  his  attention 
was  directed  to  what  Jehovah  had  formerly  declared, 
that  kings  should  spring  from  him  (ch.  xxxv.  11). 
Thus  the  author  might  well  say  here,  "Before, 
according  to  the  divine  promise,  a  king  reigned  over 

•  ''Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  ii.  p.  202. 

t  So  also  that  of  Calvin,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Witaius,  and  oClun. 
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his  people,  Edom  was  a  powerful  state,  governed  by 

kings,"  * 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

*'  See'  lie  hath  hrought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us,  to  mock  us.'* 
— Ver.  14. 

The  appellation  Hebrew,  here,  and  in  ch.  xxxix.  17, 
xl.  15,  and  xli.  12,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof 
of  the  Pentateuch's  having  been  written  in  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Moses,*  but  the  proof  is  good  for 
very  little.  We  need  not  repeat  all  that  has  been 
written  by  the  critics  as  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Hebrew.  Ewald,  Havernich,  and  Kurtz,  whose 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Davidson,  make  it  a  patro- 
nymic from  JSber,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  24,  xi.  14,  16,  17),  an  opinion  supported 
by  the  book  of  Genesis  itself.  In  ch.  x.  21,  where 
bent  Eber  occurs,  we  have  a  valid  proof  that  Ebriy 
the  patronymic  for  Hebrew^  was  taken  from  Eber, 
and  that  the  people  were  thus  called  Hebrews,  as 
sons  of  Eber,  and  not  from  the  verb  eber,  to  pass 
over.  It  was  by  this  appellation  that  they  were 
known  among  foreigners,  although  they  themselves 
preferred  another  name,  Israel,  or  sons  of  Israel^ 
Israelites^  a  more  honourable  title,  because  involving 
a  reference  to  honourable  descent.  The  former  was 
the  ethnographic  name,  the  latter  the  theocratic  one.f 
In  this  view  it  was  natural  enough  that  they  should 
be  spoken  of  by  the  Egyptians  as  Hebrews. 

CHAPTER  XLVI, 
'*And  the  sons  of  Judah;  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Shelah,  and 
Pharez,  and  Zarah ;  but  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
4Jid  the  sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul." — ^Yer.  12. 

Amongst  the  proofs  which  bishop  Colenso  produces 

♦  "Pentateuch  Examined,"  etc.,  Pt.  ii.  p.  206. 

t .  Home's  "  Introduction,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  tenth  edition. 
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to  sustain  his  allegation  that  the  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch cannot  be  accepted  as  true  narratives — 
historical  records  of  actual  matters  of  fact  —  he 
emphatically  insists  upon  "the  story"  of  the 
Exodus;  and,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  "contradictions 
and  impossibilities"  with  which  it  abounds,  he 
begins  with  the  descent  into  Egypt,  devoting  two 
entire  chapters  to  the  subject,  which  he  regards  as 
of  great  importance.  The  objection  taken  to  the 
text  here  is,  that  "  it  represents  Hezron  and  Hamnl 
as  being  bom  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  as  amongst 
the  seventy  who  came  into  Egypt  with  Jacob, 
whereas  they  could  not,  by  Moses'  own  account, 
have  been  bom  until  after  the  descent  of  Jacob." 
This  is  the  opening  of  the  Bishop's  chief  battery 
against  the  genuineness  and  historical  verity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  we  might  reasonably  have  looked 
for  something  like  accuracy  in  the  statements,  and 
at  least  a  semblance  of  logical  force  in  the  argument. 
But  of  both  there  is  great  lack.  The  whole  of  the 
wordy  fabric  he  has  built  up,  rests  upon  a  false 
foundation,  and  requires  very  little  force  to  upset 
and  scatter  it  to  the  winds. 

1.  It  is  nowhere  said  or  implied  that  Hezron 
and  Hamul  were  born  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
Bishop  quotes  this  verse,  and  then  verses  8,  26,  27, 
Exod.  i.  1,  5,  and  Deut.  x.  22,  and  says,  "  the  state- 
ment that  Hezron  and  Hamul  were  born  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  is  vouched  so  positively  by  them,  that 
to  give  up  this  point  is  to  give  up  an  essential  part 
of  the  whole  story."  Yet,  in  none  of  these  passages 
is  anything  of  the  kind  vouched.  It  is  an  inference 
%£  the  Bishop's,  and  nothing  more.  He  allows  him- 
self by  far  more  latitude  than  he  will  concede  to  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.     If  he  had  said  there  was 
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some  difficulty  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative, 
concerning  the  ^' souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,"  he  would  have  been  safe,  although  he  might 
have  added,  that  it  had  been  rendered  tolerably 
plain,  even  some  centuries  ago.  "  It  appears  to  me 
certain,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  that  the  writer  means  to 
say,  that  Hezron  and  Hamul  were  among  the  seventy 
persons  (including  Jacob  himself,  and  Joseph  and 
his  two  sons)  who  came  into  Egypt  with  Jacob."  But 
is  it  certain  that  what  "appears  certain"  to  the  Bishop 
really  is  so?  We  believe  not.  To  a  person  who  had 
never  studied  the  bible,  the  expression, "  with  Jacob," 
might  seem  to  denote  with  him  in  point  of  time, 
but  a  biblical  student  and  critic  must  be  presumed  to 
know  something  of  what  that  class  of  writers  call 
the  usus  loquendij  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  Bishop  is  ignorant  of  it.  But  if  not,  he  should 
have  had  some  respect  for  it  in  interpreting  the 
passage  in  question.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  expression  "  with  Jacob," 
in  the  passage  he  refers  to,  may  as  well  mean  in 
JacoVs  lifetime  as  anything  else  ;  and  that  it  does, 
in  fact,  mean  that,  and  no  more.  In  verse  8  (chap, 
xlvi.)  it  is  said,  "  These  are  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt ";  which  certainly 
qualifies  ver.  26,  "  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt.'' 
The  sacred  writer  is  guarding  himself  against  the 
misconception  that  might  arise  from  ver.  26,  that  all 
the  "  threescore  and  six  "  went  down  absolutely,  as 
to  time,  with  Jacob.  And  that  he  does  by  "with 
Jacob,"  mean  in  Jacob's  lifetime,  appears  beyond 
doubt  from  ver.  27,  where  we  read,  "  All  the  souls 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt,  were , 
threescore  and  ten."  Now,  two  of  these  seventy, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  he  tells  us,  in  this  very 
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verse,  were  born  in  Egypt.  How,  then,  can  the 
words  "  came  into  Egypt,"  as  applied  to  them,  mean 
anything  else  but  that  they  were  there  in  JacoVs 
lifetime  ?  The  same  meaning  is  the  only  possible 
one  in  Exod.  i.  1  (the  text  so  much  relied  on  by  the 
Bishop)  of  the  words  "  came  with  Jacob;"  for  there, 
too,  is  the  qualifying  expression,  "  came  into  Egypt," 
and  there,  too,  the  historian  reckons  up  those  who  so 
came  at  "  seventy- souls"  (ver.  6),  one  of  whom, 
Joseph,  certainly,  never  came  .  there  with  Jacob,  in 
any  other  sense  than  coming  in  his  lifetime,  as  the 
historian  expressly  adds.  For  Joseph  was  in  Egjrpt 
already.  So  far,  then,  is  Moses  from  affirming  that 
all  the  seventy  went  down  into  Egypt  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  expressly  guards  against  such  miscon- 
ception of  his  statement,  by  shewing  that  his  meaning 
is,  that  they  all  went  down  in  Jacob's  lifetime.  In 
this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  can  Joseph  be  one 
of  the  seventy  who  went  down  with  Jacob,  for  Moses 
carefully  tells  us  he  went  before.  In  this  sense 
only  could  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  be  two  of  the 
seventy,  for  he  carefully  tells  us  that  they  were 
born  in  Egypt.  Unless,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that 
Hezron  and  Hamul  could  not  have  been  born  in 
Jacob's  lifetime,  the  whole  of  the  Bishop's  objec- 
tion must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  they  certainly 
could  have  been  born  in  Jacob's  lifetime,"  for  Jacob 
lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen  years"  (Gren. 
xlvii.  28),  and  by  that  time  their  father,  Pharez, 
would  be  twenty  or  twenty-one.* 

2.  This  explanation  will,  we  think,  satisfy  most 
persons,  that  the  objection  here  brought  to  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  which  bishop 
Colenso  presents  as  fatal  to  the  whole  "  story"  of  the 
♦  Fowler,  "  Vindex  Pentateuchi,"  pp.  6, 7. 
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Exodus,  is  by  no  means  formidable.  But  this  is  not 
the  onlj  explanation  that  may  be  given.  And  here 
we  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  has  been  already 
suggested,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  difficulty  present- 
ing itself  in  the  biblical  text,  which  seems  to  militate 
against  its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  that  is  not 
capable  of  two  or  more  solutions,  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. And  we  are,  at  least,  as  much  entitled  to 
say,  one  of  these  is  the  true  one,  as  the  assailants  of 
the  text  are  to  say  that  the  difficulties  are  insuper- 
able. A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  subject  is  approached,  and  the  stand- 
point from  which  it  is  looked  at. 

3.  Dr.  Benisch,  a  Jewish  writer  of  candour  and 
reputation,  has  entered  into  a  critical  examination 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  verse  under  consideration; 
and,  giving  the  literal  rendering — "  And  there  died 
Er  and  Onan,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  there  were 
the  sons  of  Pharez,  Hezron,  and  Hamul " — he 
remarks,*  that  the  construction,  as  well  as  the 
abrupt  termination,  of  the  sentence,  is  quite  unusual, 
and  suggests  the  idea  that  some  word  is  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  sense.  Had  the  sacred 
historian,  he  observes,  wished  only  to  repeat  what 
we  already  knew  from  chap,  xxxviii.  7 — 10,  the 
natural  wording  of  verse  12,  would  have  been,  "And 
the  sons  of  Judah  (were)  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Shelah, 
and  Pharez;  and  the  sons  of  Pharez  (were)  Hezron 
and  Hamul.  Er  and  Onan,  however,  died  in  the 
land  of  Canaan."  From  these  apparent  irregularities, 
he  concludes  that  the  sacred  writer  had  in  his  mind 
some  word  well  understood  by  him  and  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  for  this  very  reason,  in  accordance  with 
the  occasional  usage  in  Hebrew,  omitted.  The  word 
•  "  Objectioiis  to  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Pentateuch,"  etc. 
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■whicli  completes  the  sense,  removes  the  abruptness 
of  the  sentence,  accounts  for  the  existing  unusual 
construction,  and  at  the  same  time  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is  tehetam  (in  their  stead) ;  and,  sup- 
plying this  word,  the  sentence  would  run,  "And 
Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  there 
were  (in  their  stead)  the  sons  of  Pharez,  Hezron 
and  Hamul";  that  is,  Judah  adopted  his  two  grand- 
children for  his  two  deceased  sons,  Er  and  Onan, 
securing  to  them  two  portions  in  the  inheritance  of 
his  property,  instead  of  one,  to  which  only  they 
would  have  been  entitled  but  for  his  adoption. 
What  the  sacred  writer,  therefore,  in  this  verse, 
wished  to  tell  us  was,  not  that  Hezron  and  Hamul 
were  born  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  that  they  took 
the  place  of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  who  died  in 
Canaan,  and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  time,  and  very  likely  with  the  then 
existing  usages,  were  to  every  intent  and  purpose 
considered  as  identified  with  the  deceased,  and  con- 
sequently numbered  among  those  of  Jacob's  descend- 
ants who  went  down  with  him  to  Egypt,  although 
they  were  born  in  that  country. 

4.  But,  the  Bishop  asks  (1),  "How  it  is  that 
Hezron  and  Hamul,  the  sons  of  Pharez^  are  men- 
tioned, and  Zabdi,  and  the  other  sons  of  Zarahy  are 
not  mentioned?"  (2),  *'If  Hezron  and  Hamul  are 
substituted  for  Er  and  Onan,  for  whom  are  Heber  and 
Malchiel,  the  sons  of  Beriah,  Asher's  son  (ver.  17), 
supposed  to  be  substituted?"  Now,  a  reference  to 
Numb.  xxvi.  19 — 22,  will  show  that  Zarah  reckons 
for  one  family,  "  of  Zarah,  the  family  of  the 
Zarhites  ;"  but  that  Pharez  reckons  for  three.  "  Of  * 
Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites."  "  Of  Hezron, 
the  family  of  the  Hezronites;  of  Hamul,  the  family 
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of  the  Hamulites."  In  fact,  as  before  observed,  the 
passage  plainly  intimates  the  substitution  of  Hezron 
and  Hamul  for  Er  and  Onan.  In  answer  to  the 
second  question,  "  For  whom  are  Heber  and  Malchiel, 
Asher^s  grandsons,  substituted?"  —  the  answer  is, 
for  no  one.  The  reason  has  been  already  pointed 
out;  to  which  may  be  added,*  that  probably  Jacob 
intended  to  fill  up  the  number  of  Judah's  sons,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  royalties  of  the  first-born, 
which  he  had  taken  from  Eeuben  (Gen.  xlviii.  6, 
22;  xlix.  4).  That  Jacob  did  exercise  the  power, 
under  divine  direction,  of  bestowing  peculiar  family, 
and  therefore  national,  privileges  upon  certain  sons 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  clear  (see  chap,  xlviii, 
5,6). 

If  any  further  explanation  of  bishop  Colenso's 
difficulty  is  required,  the  reader  may  find  it  in  his 
own  quotations  from  Kurtz  and  Hengstenberg,  in 
chap.  iii.  part  1,  of  his  work. 

CHATTER  XLVI. 

**  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  which  came 
out  of  his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls  were 
threescore  and  six ;  And  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were  bom  him 
in  Egypt,  were  two  souls :  all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob, 
which  came  into  Egypt,  were  threescore  and  ten." — ^Ver.  26,  27. 

These  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ment of  Moses  in  this  passage  and  that  of  Stephen 
in  Acts  vii.  14;  the  one  representing  the  number  of 
persons  who  came  inio  Egypt  as  being  threescore 
and  ten,  and  the  other  threescore  and  fifteen. 
Various  methods  of  accounting  for  the  difference 
have  been  suggested,  but  that  of  Dr.  Hales  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  it 
•  Chamberlain's  "  Plain  Eeply,"  p.  14. 
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leaves  not  the  least  pretence  for  affirming  a  contra- 
diction between  the  two  writers.     It  is  as  follows: — 
Moses  states  that  all  the    souls  that  came  with 
Jacob   into   Egypt,   which    issued  from    his   loins 
(except  his  sons'  wives^)^  were  sixty-six  souls,  and 
this  number  is  thus  collected:  —  Jacob's   children, 
eleven  sons  and  one  daughter,  12 ;  Reuben's  sons,  4; 
Simeon's  sons,  6;  Levi's  sons,  3;  Judah's  three  sons 
and  two  grandsons,  5;  Issachar's  sons,  4;  Zebulon's 
sons,  3;  Gad's  sons,  7;  Asher's   four  sons  and  one 
daughter,    and  two  grandsons,    7  ;    Dan's    son,    1 ; 
Naph tali's  sons,  4;    Benjamin's   sons,    10:^66.     If 
to  these  sixty-six  children,  grand-children,  and  great- 
grand-children,  we  add  Jacob  himself,  Joseph,  and 
his    two    sons   born    in  Egypt,    or    four  more,  the 
amount  is    seventy,  the  whole  number    of  Jacob's 
family  which  settled  in  Egypt  [as  stated  in  ver.  27], 
In  this  statement  the  wives  of  Jacob's   sons,  who 
formed  part  of  the  household,  are  omitted,  but  they 
amounted  to  nine;  for  of  the  twelve   wives  of  the 
twelve  sons,  Judah's  wife  was  dead  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
12),  and  Simeon's  also,  as  we  may  collect  from  his 
youngest  son,  Shaul,  by   a  Canaanitess  (chap.  xIyI. 
10),  and  Joseph's  wife  was  already  in  Egypt.    These 
nine  wives,  therefore,  added  to  the  sixty-six,  give 
seventy-five   souls,    the   whole    amount    of    Jacob's 
household  that  went  down  with  him   into  Egypt ; 
critically  corresponding  with  the  statement  in  the 
New    Testament,    that   Joseph    sent  for    his  father 
Jacob,  and  all  his  kindred,  amounting  to  seventy-fivt 
souls  — the  expression,  all  his  kindred,    including 
the  wives  who  were  Joseph's  kindred,  not  only  by 
affinity,   but  also   by  consanguinity,  being   probably 
of  the  famUies  of  Esau,  Ishmael,  or  Keturah.     Thus 
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does  the  New  Testament  famish  an  admirable  com- 
fnentarj  on  the  Old.*^ 

CHAPTER  L. 

**  Wherefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Abel-Mizraim^  which 
ia  beyond  Jordan." — ^\''er.  11. 

The  passages  in  which  the  phrases,  *^  beyond  Jordan," 
and  ^^on  the  other  side  Jordan/'  occur,  are  said 
to  imply  a  writer  who  liyed  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  Moses  did  not.  But  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  in  the  allegation,  for,  as  Hengstenberg 
observes,  the  phrase,  "  this  side,"  or  "  the  other  side," 
maj  be  used  from  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  either 
that  of  the  individual  speaker  or  writer,  or  that  of 
standing  geographical  designations;  and  he  has  shown 
that  it  is  in  the  latter  view  that  the  phrase  is  every- 
where employed.  For  such  a  use  of  this  side  and 
the  other  side,  he  points  out  several  examples  even 
in  modern  times,  which  will  be  familiar  to  almost 
every  reader.  In  Portugal,  Italy,  Hungary,  etc.,  we 
find  them  ;  but  the  closest  analogy  is  found  in 
Scripture,  where  those  who  wrote  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  call  the  country  between  them  and  that 
river  (see  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7;  Ezra  iv.  10,  11  ; 
V.  3,  6;  vi.  6,  8;  viii.  36,  etc.),  "  beyond  the  river"; 
the  situation  of  the  places  being  determined  by  their 
relation  to  the  central  point  of  the  Chaldee-Persian 
empire,  without  regard  to  the  writer's  personal  point 
of  view.  In  the  case  of  Palestine,  as  this  writer 
observes,  a  fixed  application  of  the  phrase  beyond 
Jordan,  to  the  Trans- Jordanic  region,  independent  of 
the  personal  relations  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  might 
be^more  easily  formed,  as  the  Cis- Jordanic  region 

*  Bloomfield  is  dissatisfied  with  this  interpretation  of  the  text, 
and  BUflrffcsts  another.    See  his  Critical  Digest  on  Acts  yii.  14. 
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came  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  main  of  the  Promised 
Land,  to  which  the  Trans- Jordanic  was  a  mere  supple- 
ment or  appendage.  In  the  Pentateuch,  the  Cis- 
Jordanic  land  frequently  takes  the  name  of  Canaan, 
and  on  all  occasions  the  Trans-Jordanic  appears  as 
standing  to  it  in  the  same  relation  as  the  suburbs 
of  a  citj.  From  this  national  relation  of  the  two 
divisions  to  one  another  arose  the  later  geographical 
name  or  designation,  P£K£A,  par  an  tou  Jordanou, 
Therefore  when  we  hear  of  the  country  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  we  are  not  to  consider  whether  it 
stands  in  that  relation  to  us,  but  must  transport  oor- 
selves  at  once  to  the  centre  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go 
empty,  but  every  woman  shall  borrow  of  her  neighbour,  and  of 
her  uiat  sojoumeth  in  her  house,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment ....  and  ye  shaU  spoil  the  Egyptians." — ^Yer. 
21,  22. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  327 — 331  ante,  on 
this  passage. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

**  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I 
not  known  to  them." — Ver.  3. 

Xhis  passage  cannot,  bishop  Colenso  thinks,  "  with- 
out an  obvious  perversion  of  its  meaning,  be  ex- 
plained to  say  anything  else  than  this,  that  the  name 
Jehovah  was  not  known  at  all  to  the  patriarchs, 
but  was  now  for  the  first  time  revealed,  as  the  name 
by  which  the  God  of  Israel  would  be  henceforth 
distinguished  from  all  other  gods."  But,  then,  as 
he  suggests,  '*  we  come  at  once  upon  the  contradictory 
fact^  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  used  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  Genesis.  And  it  is  not  merely  em- 
ployed by  the  writer  .  •  .  «  it  is  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  patriarchs  themselves,  as  Abraham  (xiv.  22), 
Isaac*  (xxvi.  22),  Jacob  (xxviii.  16).     Nay,  it  was 
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not  onlj  known  to  these,  but  to  a  multitade  of  others, 
as  Eve  (iv.  1)  and  Lamech  (v.  29)  before  the  flood; 
and  to  Noah  after  it  (ix.  26),  to  Sarai  (xvi.  2), 
Rebekah  (xxvii.  7),  Leah  (xxix.  35)  and  Rachel  (xxx. 
24) ;  to  Laban  also  (xxiv.  31), and  Bethnel  (xxiv.  50), 
and  Abraham's  servant  (xxiv.  27);  even  to  heathens, 
as  Abimelech,  the  Philistine  king  of  Grerah  his 
friend,  and  his  chief  captain  (xxvi.  28).  And, 
generally,  we  are  told,  that,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  'men  began  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jehovah'  (iv.  2,  6),  though  the  name  was 
already  known  to  Eve,  according  to  her  narrative, 
more  than  two  centuries  before."*  Then  comes  ont 
the  usual  conclusion — "  The  recognition  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  Exod.  vi.  2 — 8,  would  be  enough  at  once 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch.  If  the  name  originated  in  the  days 
of  Moses,  then  Moses  himself,  certainly,  in  writing 
the  story  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  would  not  have 
put  the  name  into  their  mouths,  much  less  into  those 
of  heathen  men,  nor  could  he  have  found  it  so 
ascribed  to  them  in  an  older  document. f" 

In  thas  assailing  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  through  this  significant  and  important 
passage,  the  Bishop  only  follows  in  the  wake  of  a 
number  of  writers  who  are  seldom  found  as  the 
associates  and  fellow-labourers  of  church-digni- 
taries ;  and  as  he  has  added  little  or  no  strength  to 
their  assaults,  we  might  leave  him  to  share  in  the 
discomfiture  which  they  have  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  such  as  have  repelled  their  attacks,  and  whose 
name  is  legion.  As  some  of  our  readers,  however, 
may  be  unable  to  refer  te  these  writers,  we  propose 
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to  gather  up  the  substance  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  of  their  replies  to  the  objections  that  have 
been  brought  against  the  passage,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  work  referred  to. 

1.  Passing  over  those  nice  criticisms  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  passage  which  show  that  it  offers  no 
contradiction  to  the  passages  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  book,  but  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
the  unlearned,  we  accept,  with  Kurtz,  Kaliseh, 
Havemich,  Davidson,  and  others,  the  passage  in 
Exod.  vi.  3,  as  it  stands  in  the  English  Bible,  and 
read  it  as  indicatiug  that  God  had  revealed  Himself 
to  the  patriarchs  as  God  Almighty,  and  as  such — 
the  all-sufficient  One — had  entered  into  covenant 
relations  with  them  ;  but  as  to  His  name  Jehovah, 
by  that  He  was  not  known  to  them  ;  that  is,  the 
signification  of  that  name  was  by  no  means  known 
to  them  in  the  way  that  it  was  now  about  to  be 
made  known  to  Israel. 

2.  It  is  necessary,  says  Kurtz,*  to  take  into  account 
all  the  depth  and  fulness  of  meaning  of  which  the  verb 
yedo  is  capable.  Where  it  is  used  emphatically,  he 
observes,  it  denotes  a  thorough  insight  into  and  grasp 
of  any  object,  even  in  its  inmost  essence;  and  he  sup- 
poses the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  text 
is  this  :  that  the  |  Israelites  were  to  be  made  fully 
conscious  that  they  would  immediately  receive  such 
a  glorious  manifestation  of  the  operations  of  God, 
as  even  their  celebrated  ancestors  had  not  been 
permitted  to  see.  He  had  made  promises  to  them  ; 
He  was  now  about  to  fulfil  them,  by  giving  them 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  their  pilgrimage, 
wherein  they  were  strangers  (ver.  4). 

•  «  Old  Covenant,"  iu.  98. 
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3.  The    emphasis   lies   in  the   term    know,  says 
Dr.  Davidson,  which  here  denotes  a  practical,  expe- 
rimental knowledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  promises; 
and  a  somewhat  similar  view  is  taken  of  the  passage 
hj   Charles    Taylor,  in   one    of  his  Fragments  to 
Calmet,  though  he  does  not  confine  the  term  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  promises, 
but  extends  it  to  the  perfect  experience  or  knowledge 
of  any  object  or  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.    Of 
this   use    of   the    term   he    gives    many    examples, 
amongst  them  the  following  : — 

"  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son,  know  thou  the 
God  of  thy  father  ;  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect 
heart  and  willing  mind  "  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9) ;  that 
is,  "  Take  him  restrictively  for  thy  personal,  thy 
peculiar  object  of  worship  ;  and  be  'as  closely  inti- 
mate with  him  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  case  admit." 

"  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth"  (Amos  iii.  2);  that  is,  "  You  only  have 
I  appropriated  as  a  nation." 

"  The  Lord  knowetk  the  way  of  the  righteous** 
(Psalm  i.  6);  that  is,  "  Appropriateth,  or  acknow- 
ledge th  to  belong  to  himself." 

This  intensive  sense  of  the  word  is  carried  into 
the  New  Testament — 

"  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
hnewjOM''  (Matt.  vii.  23);  "I  never  appropriated 

you." 

John  xvii.  3  :  «  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  lappropriate'\  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent " 

1  John  ii.  3:  "And  hereby  we  do  know  that 
we  know  ^^^"^^[^hrist- APPROPRIATE  him  as  our 
Lord  and  Saviour]  if  we  keep  his  commandments." 
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Thus  construing  the  term,  t/edoy  **  to  know/^  Mr. 
Tajlor  reads  the  passage  under  consideration  : 

*'  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  etc.,  as  God  Almighty, 
but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  distinguished; 
or  distinguishing fy  known,  or  appropriate,  unto 
them ; "  ''  they  were  but  individuals,  at  most  a 
family^  not  a  nation  :  other  people  also  knew  me 
by  that  name  (as  Eve,  Lamech,  Abimelech,  Lot, 
Hagar,  Laban,  Balaam,  and  others)  ;  but  now, 
Israel  being  about  to  become  a  nation,  by  my  name 
JsHOTAH,  I  will  be  the  appropriate  God  of  that 
people  ;  and  under  that  name,  I  on  one  part,  and 
they  on  the  other,  will  enter  into  covenant."  To 
this  sense  agrees  the  answer  of  Pharaoh  (chap.  v.  2): 
"  Who  is  Jehovah  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  ?  "  He 
is  no  God  of  mine  ;  "  I  do  not  know  {appropriate) 
Jehovah  as  my  God  ;  and  I  will  not  let  Israel  go," 
at  any  command  given  to  me  in  His  name. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  fair  objection  can  be 
taken  to  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  ;  and  it 
fully  meets  the  Bishop's  objection,  that "  If  Abraham 
made  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  at  all,  then  God 
was  known  to  him,  in  some  measure,  by  that  name  ; 
for  it  shows,  what  Hengstenberg  has  shown  by 
another  course  of  reasoning,*  i.e.,  that  the  passage 
relates  not  to  words,  merely,  but  to  the  reality; 
that  '^  it  treats,  not  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  but  of  the  revelation  of  God  as 
Jehovah."  ^'  But  if  this,  as  the  literal  sense  seems 
to  require,  must  be  considered  as  altogether  foreign 
to  the  past,  and  belonging  only  to  the  future — so  by 
the  proved  close  connection  of  names  and  things, 
the  name  Jehovah,  as  such,  must  exist  first  in  that 

*  Dissertation  ii.    The  whole  Dissertation  will  repay  a  careful 
reading. 
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age  ;  at  an  earlier  period  it  could  only  have  been 
a  mere  iiiulus  sine  re,  a  mere  empty  sound." 

CHAPTER  X. 

**  And  the  Lord  turned  a  xnighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took 
away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Bed  Sea." — ^Yer.  19. 

Thb  Hebrew  for  "west  wind,"  is  "wind  of  the 
sea,"  i.e.,  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  bishop  Colenio 
says,  Moses  "  could  not  have  used  'wind  of  the  9»l 
to  express  a  westerly  wind  with  reference  to  ai 
event  occurring  in  Egypt,  where  the  MediternmeiB 
lay  to  the  north,  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  east*^ 
But  a  north' west  wind  would  be  a  wind  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  Egypt,  and  would  carry  the 
locusts  direct  into  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  the  text  saji 
it  did  so. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Barneses  to 
Succoth,  about  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  meit 
beside  children.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with 
them;  and  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle." — Yer. 
37,  38. 

This  passage  is  said  to  present  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Exodus,  and  therefore  to  the  historical  verity 
and  divine  authorship  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  of 
which,  with  its  incidents  and  its  alleged  conse- 
quences, it  forms  a  considerable  part.  The  number 
of  Israelites — 600,000  men,  besides  women  and 
children — cannot  be  the  true  number,  although  it 
is,  without  doubt,  says  the  objector,  the  number 
originally  inserted  in  the  text ;  and  the  consequence 
already    intimated   necessarily    follows.     That   the 

•  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt  i  p.  199. 
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Asumptions  upon  which  the  objection  rests  are 
ftllacioasy  we  have  shown,  pp.  302 — 305,  ante, 

CHAPTEE  XVI. 

''And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to 
nether — It  is  manna ;  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was." — Yer.  16. 

The  apparent  contradiction  here  is  removed  by  the 
endering  given  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible: 
—  What  is  this  ?  That  is,  the  people  said  one  to 
mother  "  What  is  this  ?  for  they  knew  not  what  it 
ras." 

"  And  Moses  said  nnto  Aaron,  TaJce  a  pot,  and  put  an  omer 
tall  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept 
or  your  generations.  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  Aaron 
aid  it  up  before  the  Testimony,  to  be  kept." — Yer.  33,  34. 

The  Tables  of  the  Law,  here  denominated  "  The 
Testimony,"  not  having  been  made  until  after  the 
iime  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  narrative,  it  is 
alleged,  cannot  be  true.  But,  as  Hengstenberg 
)b8erves,  the  inferences  drawn  from  such  passages 
18  these,  some  of  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
;an  only  be  of  force  against  those  who  maintain  the 
mccessive  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
>resent  form.  As  soon  as  it  is  felt  necessary,  on 
nany  other  grounds,  particularly  by  the  artistic 
M)mposition,  to  refer  the  final  digesting  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  latter  days  of  Moses,  all  difficulties 
ranish. 

"  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  until 
hey  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they  did  eat  manna  until  thev 
}ame  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Now  an  omer  is 
lie  tenth  part  of  an  ephah." — Yer.  35,  36. 

What  has  been  said  on  the  preceding  text  may  be 
repeated  on  this.  YVe  have  here  the  locus  classicus 
on  the  manna.    Numb.  xi.  7,  is  only  a  supplementary 
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notice.  That  the  author  here  introduces  an  aoeount 
of  the  manna  which  belongs  to  a  later  time  is  quite 
natural,  and  agreeable  to  his  constant  practice;  as, 
for  instance,  in  Genesis,  that  everything  belonging 
to  one  patriarch  might  be  told  together,  his  death, 
etc.,  although  it  might  be  considerably  beyond  tlie 
then  time,  are  included. 

Bishop  Colenso  raises  one  of  his  historical  diffi- 
culties or  arguments  against  the  veracity  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  this  text.  "  The  people,  we  are  iM, 
were  supplied  with  manna.  But  there  was  no 
miraculous  provision  for  their  flocks  and  herdf— 
very  much  cattle — which  must,  therefore,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  narrative,  have  perished  in  tlie 
wilderness,  if  they  ever  were  there.**  We  have 
treated  this  alleged  difficulty  in  pp.  304^  305,  ttntii 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

CHAPTER  XXin. 

''I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  will  destroy  all  tlM 
people  to  whom  tnou  shalt  come,  and  I  will  make  all  tlune 
enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.  And  I  will  send  boneta 
before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Ganaanite,  and 
the  Hittite,  from  before  thee.  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  heSfga 
thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  multiply  against  thee.  By  little  and  little  I  will  dritB 
them  out  from  before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased,  and  inhflrit 
the  land."— Ver.  27—30. 

The  extent  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  here  promised 
to  the  Israelites,  and  comprising  about  7,000,000  of 
acres,  has  been  compared  by  bishop  Colenso  with 
the  land  comprised  in  the  three  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  which  comprise  only  about  3^ 
millions ;  and  then,  comparing  the  numbers  of 
Israel,  which  he  takes,  as  a  settled  thing,  a 
2,000,000,  and  comparing  them  with  the  population 
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f  these  counties^  which  is  about  l^l^^yOOO,  he 
beerves,  properly  enough,  that  thej  are  about  as 
hickly  peopled  as  the  land  of  Canaan  would  have 
een  with  its  population  of  Israelites  only,  without 
eckoning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  Canaanites, 
rho  already  filled  the  land.  ^'  But  surely  it  cannot 
le  said,"  he  remarks,  "that  these  three  eastern 
oiintieSy  with  their  flourishing  towns  and  their 
annmerable  villages,  are  in  any  danger  of  lying 
lesolate,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiplying 
gainst  the  human  inhabitants."*  And  he  makes  a 
imilar  reference  and  comparison  to  the  colony  of 
^atal ;  and  concludes,  upon  the  whole,  that  "  the 
tory"  in  which  such  a  promise  occurs  cannot  be 
rue  1  We  ought  to  apologise,  perhaps,  for  adverting 
it  all  to  such  a  "  difficulty  *'  as  this,  and  we  should 
lot  have  done  so  had  it  been  found  by  any  other 
han  a  Bishop.  As  it  is,  we  only  remark,  that  the 
promise  contained  in  the  text  may  not  seem  so  fatal 
o  the  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  Bishop  holds 
t  to  be,  if  its  readers  bear  in  mind,  as  they  can 
icarcely  fail  to  do,  that  the  Israelites  were  a  pastoral 
leople,  whose  flocks  would  be  much  exposed  to  the 
ittacks  of  wild  beasts,  in  a  country  having  extensive 
irildernesses  known  to  be  the  haunts  of  lions  and 
ither  wild  beasts,  east  and  south,  and  a  wild 
Qountain  range  on  the  north,  intersecting  a  country 
kt  that  time  comparatively  unpeopled,  and  full  of 
ierce  wild  animals.  "Remembering,"  says  Mr. 
chamberlain,  "  how  soon  the  sun  withers  up  the  lands 
if  the  East,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  fruitful 
and  becomes  a  wilderness  ;  remembering,  also,  how 
mused  to  agriculture  the  Israelites  were,  and  how 

*  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  vol.  L  p.  82. 
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their  flocks  and  herds  had  multiplied,  it  was  sorely 
a  gracious  Providence  which  said,  *  I  will  not  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year^  lest  the  land 
become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply 
against  thee." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

*'  And  thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  yeil  that  is  by  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  before  the  mercy-seat  that  is  oyer  the  testimony." 
— -Ver.  6. 

The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  here  is  that  the 
altar  of  incense  seems  as  if  directed  to  be  placed 
before  the  mercy-seat,  that  is,  in  the  holy  of  holies ; 
— whereas  we  know  that  it  was  used  every  day, 
while  the  holy  of  holies  was  entered  only  once  i 
year.  Twenty-six  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Dr. 
Kennicott,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
want  the  second  clause,  in  which  the  difficulty  is 
found  ;  and  he  proposes  to  omit  it,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  a  repetition,  by  mistake,  of  the  preceding 
clause,  with  an  additional  mistake  of  the  interchange 
of  two  letters.  An  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  text 
will  show  how  easily  a  transcriber  might  have  made 
the  double  mistake.  Dr.  Geddes,  however,  prefers 
to  follow  eight  or  ten  MSS.,  which  insert  ark  in  the 
second  clause,  and  read — '^  And  thou  shalt  place  it 
before  the  veil  which  is  before  the  testimonial  ark, 
over  against  the  lid  of  the  testimonial  ark,  where  I 
am  to  manifest  myself  to  thee."  Here  there  is 
nothing  either  redundant  or  contradictory.  The 
first  clause  directs  the  incense  altar  to  be  placed 
before  the  veil ;  and  the  second  marks  the  precise 
place — directly  opposite  to  the  lid  of  the  ark,  but 
without  the  veil,  between  the  table  of  the  shew- 
bread  and  the  golden  candlestick. 
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**  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  after 
their  number,  then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  when  thou  numberest  them ;  that  there  be  no 
plague  among  them  when  thou  numberest  them.  This  they 
shall  give,  every  one  that  passeth  among  them  that  are  numbered, 
half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  an  half  shekel 
shall  he  the  offering  of  the  Lord." — Ver.  12,  13. 

These  words  direct  that  whenever  a  numbering 
of  the  people  shall  take  place,  each  one  that  is 
numbered  shall  pay  a  ransom  for  his  soul  of  half  a 
shekel.  In  chap,  xxxviii.  26,  we  read  of  such  a 
tribute  being  paid — "  A  bekah  for  every  man,  that 
is,  half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
for  every  one  that  went  to  be  numbered,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards."  "  That  is,  the 
atonement  money  was  collected,"  says  bishop 
Colenso,  "but  nothing  is  there  said  of  any  census 
being  taken."*  The  truth  really  is,  that  chap, 
xxxviii.  does  not  speak  of  either  polling  or  taxing. 
An  objector  sometimes  finds  what  there  is  not ; 
sometimes  is  blind  to  what  there  is.  In  the  text 
Moses  is  told  that  when  he  takes  the  sum  of  the 
people,  from  twenty  years  old  and  above,  each  man 
is  to  give  half  a  shekel  for  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  as  atonement  money.  It  is  not  said  when 
they  are  to  be  numbered,  nor  for  what  purpose. 
But  it  is  intimated  in  the  expression,  "  every  one 
that  passeth,"that  not  every  male  would  be  numbered, 
even  though  he  were  above  twenty  years  old.  Now, 
in  Exodus  xxxviii.  21 — 31,  the  sum  is  given  of  all 
the  gold,  silver,  and  brazen  work  about  the 
tabernacle;  and  the  reader  will  observe  that  at  ver. 
26 — 28,  all  the  silver  and  its  particular  application 
are  carefully  mentioned.  It  is  described  as  the  con- 
tributions of  half  a  shekel  each  from  the  men  who 

♦  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  etc.,  Pt.  i.  p.  44. 
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were  numbered.  The  numbering  is  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  past.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  book  of 
Exodus  was  written  some  time  after  the  numbering 
carefully  recorded  in  Numb.  i.  1.  Hence  the  writer 
speaks  of  it  as  of  an  event  well  known  to  have 
occurred,  not  at  the  time  to  which  he  is  referring  in 
Ex.  xxxviii.,  when  the  tabernacle  had  just  been 
completed,  but  at  a  time  to  which  he  would  after- 
wards refer,  and  did  refer,  when  the  tabernacle  had 
been  set  up.  The  tabernacle  was  set  up  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  in  the 
wilderness  ;  the  first  numbering  took  place  just  one 
month  afterwards  (Ex.  xl.  2  ;  Numb.  i.  1.)  The 
book  of  Exodus  was  written  after  both  events, 
though  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan,*  say  several 
critics  ;  and  we  agree  with  them,  if  by  writing  is 
understood  the  putting  together  or  revising  and  con- 
necting the  various  documents  and  memoranda  which 
Moses  had  previously  made,  or  otherwise  possessed. 
This  hypothesis  will  serve  to  explain  many  passages 
which  are  to  bishop  Colenso  and  others  great 
stumbling  blocks. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  And  he  made  the  layer  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass, 
of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  assembling,  which  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." — ^Ver.  8. 

The  impropriety  of  introducing  looking-glasses  into 
the  translation  of  this  passage,  is  obvious,  since  a 
laver  of  brass  could  never  have  been  formed  out  of 
these;  besides  which,  our  glass  mirrors  are  quite  a 
modern  invention.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  conceives,  there- 
fore, that  the  Hebrew  word  merath  denotes  mirrors^ 

♦  Chamberlain,  "Plain  Reply,"  p.  44. 
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simply,  and  here  mirrors  of  polished  metal,  such  as 
were  in  common  use  among  the  ancients.  But  as 
Geddes  observes,  the  word  merah,  though  it  occurs 
above  a  hundred  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
never  elsewhere  signifies  a  mirror  ;  besides  which  a 
mirror  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Hebrew  writing 
previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  after 
examining  the  oriental  versions,  and  the  various  read- 
ings, he  concludes  that  the  following  is  the  only 
proper  rendering  of  the  passage  :  "  He  made  the 
laver  under  the  inspection  of  the  women,  who 
ministered  at  the  entry  of  the  door  of  the  convention 
tent.*^  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  in  Matthewe's 
Bible  the  passage  is  rendered  similarly  to  this  :  ^'  In 
the  sight  of  them  that  did  watch  before  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  witness."  What  the  employment 
of  these  women  was,  it  is  not  perhaps  now  possible 
to  ascertain.  Some  think  they  assembled  there  for 
the  purposes  of  devotion  ;  others,  that  they  kept 
watch  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  during  the  night. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  thinks  this  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  and  he  has  shewn  from  several  of  the  classi- 
cal writers  that  this  was  an  offi(fe  generally  dis- 
charged among  the  ancients  by  females.  The  person 
who  is  conversant  with  Scripture  will  not  fail  to 
compare  Luke  ii.  37,  and  John  xviii.  17. 
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This  book  is  chiefly  occupied  in  giving  directions  to 
the  priests  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  several 
duties,   and  the  same  indefatigable  gatherer-up  of 
"  unconsidered  trifles,"  whose  capricious  exceptions 
and  false  criticisms  have  already  occupied  a  tolerable 
portion  of  our  space,  has  selected  a  number  of  pas- 
sages from  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  as 
also  from  the  book    of  Numbers,  in  which  these 
duties   are  likewise  prescribed,  and  thus  writes : — 
"And  now  let   us  ask,  for  all   these   multifarious 
duties,  during  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness,—  for  all  the  burnt-offerings,    meat-offerings, 
peace-offerings,  sin-offerings,  trespass-offerings,  thank- 
offerings,  etc.,  of  a  population  like  that  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  the  daily  and  extraordinary  sacri- 
fices— how   many    priests    were   there  ?"     And  he 
answers — "  There  were  only  three — Aaron  (till  his 
death)  and  his  two  sons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar;"  and 
then  he  subjoins — "  How  was  it  possible  that  these 
two  or  three  men  should  have  discharged  all  these 
duties  for  such  a  vast  multitude  ?  "♦ 

The  assumption  that  there  were  but  three  priests, 
is  a  purely  gratuitous  one,  and  altogether  against 
probability.  (1.)  It  is  unlikely  that  a  man  who 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  as  Aaron  was,  and  at  a  time  when  poly- 

♦  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  PI.  L,  ch.  xx. 
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gamj  prevailed,  as  the  rule,  should  have  had  but 
four  sons,  as  assumed.  Suppose  him  to  have  had 
but  two  more,  that  would  leave  four,  after  the  death 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  that  these,  varying  in  age 
of  manhood  up  to  sixty- three  or  sixty-four,  had 
fifteen  sons  each,  —  that  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
Eleazar  had  each  two  sons,  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  the  two  eldest  of  Ithamar  one  each.  This 
would  give,  with  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  sixty- 
eight  priests,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus;  a  suppo- 
sition by  far  more  credible  than  bishop  Colenso's, 
and  one  which,  as  Mr.  Fowler  observes.  Scripture 
encourages  us — for  reasons  he  assigns — to  believe. 
(2.)  Applying  this  number  to  the  Bishop's  nice 
calculation,  that  each  priest  would  have  500  sacri- 
fices a  day,  with  five  minutes'  time  for  each,  we  find 
that  each  would  have  seven  such  sacrifices  only,  and 
would  be  employed  for  thirty-five  minutes  !  (3.) 
But  there  is  another  unwarranted  assumption  in  the 
Bishop's  objection.  He  assumes  that  the  whole 
sacrificial  and  ceremonial  system  was  observed, 
during  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness; 
an  assumption  altogether  against  facts.  Take,  for 
example,  the  directions  about  leprosy  in  houses,  the 
instruction  to  scrape  the  walls  and  purify  the  foun- 
dations, which  could  not  apply  to  the  tents  in  the 
desert,  any  more  than  could  the  allusions  to  houses 
and  walled  cities,  to  fields  and  vineyards.  If  this 
is  not  enough,  we  have  direct  mention  of  the  pro- 
spective obligation  of  ceremonials,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  14 
— "And  the  Lord  commanded  me,  at  that  time,  to 
teach  you  statutes  and  judgments,  that  ye  might  do 
them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it." 
Then,  notably,  the  two  fundamental  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  code,  the  Passover  and  Circumcision,  were 
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•If    ■ 

80  far  from  having  been  obsery^  that  when  Joshua 
arrived  in  Canaan,  he  was  ordered  to  circumcise  the 
people,  because,  "  aU  the  people  that  were  born  in 
the  wilderness,  hj  the  way  as  thej  came  forth  out 
of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not  circumcised"  (Josh. 
y.  6).  Now,  as  no  uucircumcised  person  could  par- 
take of  the  Passover,  it  is  evident  this  was  not 
celebrated  during  the  thirty-eight  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  from  Sinai. 

How  any  one  could  contend,  with  these  plain  facts 
before  him,  that  all  the  prescribed  duties  of  the 
Levites  are  implied  to  have  been  performed  in  the 
desert,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

"  And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all  his  flesh,  with  his  head, 
and  with  his  legs,  and  his  inwards,  and  his  dung,  even  the  whole 
bullock  shall  he  [the  priest]  cany  forth  without  the  camp, 
unto  a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out,  and  bum  him 
on  the  wood  with  fire :  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out  shall 
he  be  burnt."— Ver.  11,  12. 

The  presumed  duty  of  the  priest,  as  here  enjoined, 
forms  the  subject  of  bishop  Colenso's  sixth  chapter, 
and  he  draws  a  very  revolting  picture  of  that  sacred 
functionary,  when  thus  employed.  Adopting  Dr. 
Scott's  measurement  of  the  camp,  which  makes  it  a 
moveable  city,  twelve  miles  square,  he  observes, 
'^  In  that  case,  the  offal  of  these  sacrifices  would 
have  had  to  be  carried  by  the  priest  himself,  (Aaron, 
Eleazar,  or  Ithamar,  for  there  were  no  others)  a 
distance  of  six  miles  ;  and  the  same  difficulty 
would  have  attended  each  of  the  other  transactions 
[the  carrying  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  camp^  with  the 
rubbish  and  filth  of  every  kind].  In  fact,  we  have  to 
imagine  the  priest  having  himself  to  carry,  on  his 
back,  on  foot,  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
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metropolis,  ^  the  skixi,  and  flesh,  and  head,  and  legs, 
and  inwards,  and  dung,  even  the  whole  bullock,'  and 
'the  people  having  to  cany  out  their  rubbish  in  like 
manner,  and  bring  in  their  daily  supplies  of  water 
and  fuel,  after  cutting  down  the  latter  where  thej 
could  find  it !  Further,  we  have  to  imagine  half  a 
million  of  men  going  out  daily — the  22,000  Levites 
—for  a  distance  of  six  miles,  to  the  suburbs,  for  the 
common  necessities  of  nature  I  The  supposition 
involves,  of  course,  an  absurdity.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  plain  facts  in  the  face." 

So  it  is,  Dr.  Colenso,"  replies  Dr.  MacCaul,* 

but  unfortunately  your  lordship  has  not  done 
so.  (1.)  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to 
your  Hebrew  Bible,  you  will  there  see  not  one 
word  about  the  priests  '  carrying  oflal  on  their 
backs.'  The  word  which  we  have  translated,  *  He 
shall  carry  forth,'  is,  in  the  original,  vekotzia,  ^  He 
shall  cause  to  go  forth  ;'  i.  «.,  have  conveyed.  It  is 
the  hiphil,  or  causative  conjunction  of  the  verb 
zatzassexevit  A  very  pretty  specimen  of  scholar- 
ship this,  to  go  forth  to  the  savans  of  the  civilised 
world  !  Is  this  the  summa  theologice  of  our  great 
episcopal  arithmetician  ?  It  might  be  well  for 
Dr.  Colenso  to  read  the  Pentateuch,  at  least  once 
through,  in  the  original,  before  he  gives  the  pro- 
mised continuation  of  his  lucubrations  to  the  world. 

(2.)  "  So,  also,  with  respect  to  the  22,000  Levites, 
above  cited.  If  Dr.  Colenso  will  refer  to  his 
English  Bible,  even,  he  will  discover  that  he  makes 
himself  merry  at  the  expense. of  a  sanitary  regu- 
lation, intended  for  warriors  in  the  field  (Deut.  xxiii. 
12 — 14),   and   not   for   the    general    congregation. 

•  Letters  to  the  "Record." 
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It  applied  only  to  a  military  detachment  or  army 
on  active  service.  Does  Dr.  Colenso  suppose  that 
the  22,000  Levites  carried  the  weapon  with  the 
paddle  to  it  wherever  they  went  P  Were  they  men 
of  war  ?  or  of  peace  ?  No  doubt,  to  an  impure 
imagination,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  con- 
juring up  a  very  comical  picture  of  these  Hebrew 
priests  and  warriors,  starting  daily  for  their  six 
miles'  pilgrimage,  upon  '  urgent  private  affairs.' 

(3.)  '*  So,  also,  the  notion  of  the  priest,  staggering 
forth  under  his  repulsive  burden,  may  not  altogether 
be  free  from  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous.  But^  to  my 
mind,  such  pleasantries,  at  the  expense  of  God's 
word,  savour  somewhat  of  the  buffooneries  of 
Voltaire,  and  are  doubly  offensive  when  they  lack 
the  appearance  of  scholarship  which  made  his 
sneering  blasphemies  so  dangerously  taking." 

(4.)  Dr.  Benisch,  Alex.  Levie,  and  other  learned 
Jews,  have  contributed  towards  the  exposure  of 
the  Bishop's  very  Imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  is  the  source  of  this  and 
many  other  of  his  errors  ;  and  their  contributions, 
with  additional  criticisms,  have  been  reprinted  by 
Dr.  MacCaul,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Bishop 
Colenso's  Criticism  Criticised,"  which  will  repay  a 
perusal.  Dr.  MacCaul  concludes  one  of  his  letters 
by  directing  Dr.  Colenso's  attention  to  the  "waggons" 
(Numb.  vii.  3,  etc.)  which  the  princes  of  Israel 
offered  to  the  priests,  that  they  might  "  be  to  do  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;" 
and  sujrgests,  that  they  were,  probably,  similar  in 
construction  to  those  represented  upon  the  Nineveh 
marble,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  which,  he  observes,  would  well  repay  his  lord- 
ship's trouble. 
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(5.)  As  to  the  supposed  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "daily  necessities  of  the  people," 
which  Dr.  Colenso  finds,  Mr.  Drew  observes,*  that 
anj  of  his  friends  who  have  travelled  through  the 
desert,  could  have  so  enlightened  him  that  he 
would  have  felt  bound  to  cancel,  at  least,  half  of 
what  he  has  written  upon  it ;  and  he  gives  an 
extract  from  the  Punjaub  Sanitary  Report  for 
1862,  which  has  been  well  brought  forward  in  this 
connection.  "  In  our  jails  all  the  refuse  is  buried 
in  the  gardens,  and,  being  rapidly  decomposed  .... 

no  inconvenience  is  ever  experienced I  myself 

believe  (adds  the  writer  of  the  Report)  that  the 
customs  of  the  Asiatics,  in  this  respect,  are  much 
more  consistent  with  true  sanitary  science  than  the 
use  of  public  latrines,  which  we  are  trying  to  intro- 
duce  Certain  it  is,  that  the  practice  of  the 

natives  of  this  country  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  divine  ordinance,  which  was  given  to  thejirsi 
great  camp  the  world  ever  saw,  and  the  general 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  pre* 
vention  of  epidemic  diseases  and  contagion,  are 
as  applicable  to  the  natives  of  India  in  these 
days,  as  they  were,  centuries  ago,  to  the  children 
of  IsraeV^  Here,  once  more,  says  Mr.  Drew, 
tiie  weapon  of  our  assailant  is  turned  against 
himself.  And  the  same  conversion  may  be  effected, 
still  more  remarkably,  in  respect  of  his  difficulty  as 
to  the  priests'  conveyance  of  the  offiil  of  the  victim 
to  some  "  clean  place,"  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
encampment. 

*  *'  Bishop  Colenso'8  Examiiiation  Examined/'  p.  91. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  ....  Gather  thoa  all 
the  congregation  together  nnto  the  door  of  the  tahemaele  of  the 
congregation.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him ;  and 
the  assembly  was  gathered  together  unto  the  door  of  the  taber» 
nacle  of  the  congregation." — ^Yer.  I — 4. 

*^  All  the  congregation,"  in  this  text,  and  '^  the 
assembly,"  "  the  whole  assembly,"  and  "  the  whole 
congregation,"  spoken  of  elsewhere,  are  sad  stum- 
bling-blocks to  bishop  Colenso  ;  and  he  deyotes  a 
whole  chapter  (iv.)  to  the  exhibition  of  his  difficulties 
and  of  his  arithmetical  skill.  He  is  not  so  intent 
upon  swelling  the  difficulties  as  to  include,  always, 
in  these  phrases,  ''the  women,  and  the  children, 
and  the  old  men  ;"  but  taking  only  his  ''  603,550 
warriors,"  he  wants  ^to  know  how  they  could  have 
come  into  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ?  How  they 
could  all  have  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  ? 
How  they  could  have  stoned  the  blasphemer  ?  How 
they  could  have  heard  all  the  words  which  Joshua 
read  before  them  ?  and  so  on  ;  and  as  he  cannot 
find  an  answer,  he  concludes  that  it  is  all  ''  incon- 
ceivable." 

But  the  answer  is  easy  enough,  and  no  reader  of 
the  Bible  should  be  at  a  loss  for  it.  It  maj  be  at 
once  seen  by  comparing  Exod.  xii.  3,  with  ver.  21  : 
"  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
saying,  In  the  tenth  day  of  this  month  they  shall 
take  to  every  man  of  them  a  lamb,"  etc.  How  did 
Moses  observe  this  command  ?  "  Then  Moses  called 
for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them, 
Draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb,"  etc.  The  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch,  which  show  that  the  expressions 
excepted  to  cannot  mean  literally  all  or  the  whole^ 
ai*e  almost  innumerable.     And  so  of  the  text,  we 
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may  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  strictness  or  lite- 
ralitj  in  the  Hebrew  al  as  Dr.  Colenso  imagines. 
It  was  towards  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  that 
the  people  were  to  be  assembled  ;  and  not  into^ 
or  even  unto.  Bj  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  is 
obviously  meant  the  front  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  cited,  or  in  any 
other  passage,  to  imply  more  than  that  when  Moses 
formally  addressed  the  Israelites,  ho  assembled 
them  in  front  of  the  sacred  tent.  Of  course  all 
there  assembled  could  not  hear  him,  nor  does  the 
text  imply  that  they  did,  any  more  than  the  large 
assemblies  of  the  people  who,  in  former  times, 
were  occasionally  assembled  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  "  to  hear,"  as  the  phrase  is,  some  procla- 
mation or  other  public  document  read,  could  hear 
the  words  that  passed  from  the  reader's  lips. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

**  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat  among  all  the  beasts 
that  are  on  the  earth.  "Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is 
cloven-footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the  beasts,  that  shall 
ye  eat." — Ver.  2.  .  .  •  "  And  the  hare,  because  he  cheweth 
the  cud,'*  etc. — ^Vcr.  6. 

The  difficulties  that  present  theniselves  in  this 
catalogue  of  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  etc.,  which  the 
Lord  permitted  the  Israelites  to  eat,  or  which  were 
prohibited^  consist  in  our  inability  to  identify  some 
of  them.  The  way  in  which  the  hare  is  described, 
in  verse  6,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of 
writing  hostile  to  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  to  the 
position  assigned  to  him  as  an  inspired  writer.  We 
refer  to  p.  165  antCy  for  a  review  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  rests. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

"  She  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering, 
and  a  young  pigeon,  or  a  turtle-dove,  for  a  sin.  offering." — ^Ver.  6. 

The  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  are  prescribed 
as  a  lighter  and  easier  offering  for  the  poor  to  bring 
(ver.  8.)  "  They  are  spoken  of,  therefore,"  says 
bishop  Colenso,  "  as  being  in  abundance^  as  being 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  in  the  wilderness 
under  Sinai.  .  .  .  Where  it  would  have  been 
equally  impossible  for  rich  or  poor  to  procure 
them."* 

What  has  been  advanced  on  the  duties  of  the 
priests,  and  the  partial  non-observance  of  the  cere- 
monial law  in  the  wildemess,f  will  apply  to  this  and 
the  other  texts  in  which  pigeons  and  turtle-doves  are 
the  prescribed  offerings. 

*  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  etc.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  125. 
t  Sec  pp.  411,  412,  ante. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  These  are  those  that  were  numbered,  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
numbered,  and  the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men;  each 
one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.  So  were  all  those  that  were 
numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go 
forth  to  war  in  Israel ;  even  all  they  that  were  numbered  were 
six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty."— Ver.  44—47. 

"It  is  surprising,"  observes  bishop  Colenso,  "that 
the  number  of  adult  males  should  have  been 
identically  the  same  on  the  first  occasion  (Exod.  xxx. 
12,  13)  as  it  was  half  a  year  afterwards."*  But  if 
what  has  been  offered  on  that  passage  is  referred  to, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection, 
for  the  numbers  given  in  chap,  xxxviii.  16,  are  of  this 
census  (Numb,  i.),  and  of  no  other.  A  census,  as 
Kitto  observes,!  must  always  take  some  time  in 
making,  and  is,  moreover,  a  very  laborious  and 
troublesome  work  ;  and  yet  we  find  an  interval  of 
only  a  few  months  between  the  two  periods.  If  we 
suppose  them  to  have  been  different  enumerations,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  why  a  second  should  have 
so  immediately  followed  the  first.  The  census  was 
completed,  doubtless,  in  time  to  make  the  poll- 
tax  available  for  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the 

*  "Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  i.,  p.  42. 
t  "Pictorial  Bible,"  in  loco. 
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result  is  stated  incidentally  in  Exod.  xxxviii.,  ia 
connection  with  the  amount  derived  from  that  tax ; 
while,  in  this  place,  we  have  the  more  particular 
account  of  the  same  enumeration,  in  order  to  show 
the  relative  strength  of  the  different  tribes.  If  the 
reader  wishes  to  see  another  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
he  may  find  it  in  Palfrey,*  which  at  least  shows  how 
careful  any  one  should  be  in  alleging  even  apparently 
irreconcilable  circumstances  as  affording  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  unreliable  character  of  the  Pentateuch. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  And  they  kept  the  passover  on  the  fonrteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  at  even,  in  tiie  wilderness  of  Sinai;  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses/'-^Ver.  5. 

"  How  did  the  three  priests  [there  were  but  three] 
manage  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  ?"  asks 
bishop  Colenso.  And  he  adds  what  follows,  with 
much  more — "  The  area  of  that  court  [of  the 
Tabernacle]  contained,  as  we  have  seen,  only  1,692 
square  yards,  and  could  only  have  held,  when 
thronged,  about  5,000  people.  How,  then^  are  we 
to  conceive  of  150,000  lambs  being  killed  within  it, 
by,  at  least,  150,000  people  [for  we  are  told, 
2  Chron.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11,  that  the  people  killed 
the  Passover,  and  that  the  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood  from  their  hands,  and  the  Levites  flayed  them] 
in  the  space  of  two  hours — that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
1250  lambs  in  a  minute  ?  "* 

These  are  certainly  formidable-looking  objections, 
but  therein,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  assumptions 

♦  "Lectures,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  312,  313. 

t  "PenlatftucU"Ea»3nMi^;*  ^^.,Bt,i.,  p.  133. 
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on    which    the   objections    are    founded  have  'no 
countenance  in  Scripture. 

There  is  no  intimation  anywhere  that  the 
paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain  at  the  door  or  in  the 
•court  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  that  it  was  so  slain  and 
its  blood  so  sprinkled  by  the  priests,  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  Indeed,  this  one  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
passover  celebrated  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  that  the 
lambs  were  not  slain  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe.  The  Tabernacle 
and  its  service  was  as  yet  a  novelty  to  the  people. 
It  had  been  only  fully  set  up  thirteen  days  before 
(Exod.  xl.,  2 — 17),  and  but  six  had  elapsed  since 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  been 
completed  (Lev.  viii.  33 — 36,  ix.  1),  still  less  since 
the  dedication  of  the  Levites  (Numb,  viii.)  To 
enforce  a  new  set  of  regulations,  therefore,  con- 
cerning the  passover,  in  which  this  Tabernacle  and 
these  priests  and  Levites  were  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  would  certainly  be  a  difficult  matter,  and 
would  involve  a  series  of  minute  instructions,  both 
to  priests  and  people,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence.  No  such  instructions 
are  to  be  found  ;  probably,  therefore,  none  were 
given.  But  if  not,  if  the  passover  was  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  observed  in  Egypt  (Exod.  xii. 
46),  and  not  according  to  those  afterwards  observed 
in  Canaan;  if  the  lambs  were  sacrificed  in  their  own 
tents  by  the  heads  of  households,  and  the  portions 
unconsumed  burnt  by  the  people  themselves  before 
morning,  then  the  difficulty  is  at  once  removed.  The 
people  did  not  have  to  throng  into  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  there  slay  the  lambs  at  the  rate  of 
T[,250  a  minute,  nor  the  Levites  to  flay  them,  nor  the 
priests  to  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar  at  this 
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incredible  rate.  The  whole  matter  was  accomplished 
in  the  tents  of  the  people,  without  the  aid  of 
tabernacle,  priest,  or  Levite.* 

But  there  is  another  incredible  thing  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  found  in  this  narrative  of  the 
celebration  of  the  passover  under  mount  Sinai,  that 
is,  the  number  of  lambs  to  be  killed,  which  the 
Bishop  states  at  150,000  ;  the  killing  of  which 
number,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  could  not  bj 
any  possibility  have  been  effected.  Hence  we  have 
it  is  said,  another  proof  of  "  the  utter  impossibility 
^of  the  story,  as  told  in  the  Pentateuch."f  But  the 
objector's  calculation  is  in  no  way  warranted  by  facts, 
as  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  following  summary  of 
two  or  three  answers  which  the  objector  has  called 
forth.J 

'*  Bishop  Colenso,  following  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  and  the  divine  command,  that  one  lamb 
should  be  taken  for  each  household,  calculates  that 
150,000  lambs  must  have  been  required  for  each  of 
the  two  passovers  in  Egypt  and  at  Mount  Sinai.  He 
allows  a  lamb  for  only  every  fifteen  persons.  He 
shows  very  clearly,  that,  in  order  that  there  should 
have  been  so  many  male  lambs,  the  Israelites  must 
have  had  2,000,000  of  sheep,  and  he  very  naturally 
declares  that  it  is  incredible  that  they  could  have  had 
so  many  even  in  Egypt;  and  if  they  had,  far  more 
incredible  that  they  could  have  carried  them  into 
the  wilderness,  and  there  found  pasture  for  them. 
The  reasoning  is  sound;  the  calculation  is  probably 
correct;  but  the  whole  argument  is  vitiated  by  the 
false  premises  from  which  it  starts,  namely,  that  each 

•  "Historic  Character  of  the  Pentateuch  Vindicated,"  p.  156. 
t  **  Pentateuch  Examined,"  etc.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  135. 
i  See  "London  ReTiew,"  July  26, 1863. 
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household  contained  only  fifteen  persons.  What  was 
the  Israelitish  household  ?  The  Bishop  forms  his 
idea  of  it  from  an  English  family — a  father,  mother, 
children,  and  servants.  But  that  was  not  the 
Israelite  notion.  The  Israelite  house  comprehended 
a  father — the  patriarch — sons  and  daughters,  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters,  and  sometimes  great  grand- 
children, with  a  retinue  of  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants. In  each  household  there  were,  probably, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  persons,  and  in  many  cases 
even  more.  It  is  known  that  the  tribes  were 
divided  into  families,  and  the  families  into  house- 
holds (Numb,  i.;  Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  1 — 6;  Josh, 
vii.  [14,  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1).  There  were  princes  of 
tribes,  and  heads  of  families,  and  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  is  probable  that  these  latter  were 
heads  of  households  with  whom  Moses  communicated, 
when  he  had  a  message  from  God  to  deliver  to  the 
people.  The  composition  of  these  households,  how- 
ever,  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  account  of  the  trial 
and  death  of  Achan.  When  this  offender  was  con- 
demned to  be  stoned  for  taking  "  the  accursed  thing," 
the  process  of  selection  was  that,  first,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  taken.  Then  Joshua  took  ih^  family  of 
the  Zarhites  (Josh.  vii.  16,  17).  The  family  of  the 
Zarhites  being  brought  forward,  Zabdi  was  taken. 
But  what  followed?  Zabdi  then  brought  his  house- 
hold^ man  by  man,  and  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi, 
the  son  of  Zabdi,  was  taken.  Here  we  have  laid 
open  to  us  the  constitution  of  a  household.  Achan 
was  a  grandson  in  Zabdi's  household.  But  there  is 
more  yet  to  be  learned.  Joshua  then  took  Achan 
and  his  sons  (ver.  24)  and  his  daughters^  and  his 
tent  to  the  valley  of  Achor.  We  here  see  that  great- 
grandchildren were  also  in  Zabdi's  household.    Now, 
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include  the  servants,  and  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
the  Bishop  to  be  right  in  allowing  only  fifteen 
persons  to  each  passover  lamb  ?  Another  instance 
of  the  constitution  of  a  household  is  afforded  in 
1  Sam.  X.  21,  where  the  account  is  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  Saul  was  elected  king  of  Israel. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  reduce  the  number  of 
the  Bishop's  lambs.  If  fifty  bo  taken  as  the  average 
of  each  household,  theo,  40,000  would  be  a  sufficient 
number  for  a  passover;  and  when  we  remember  that 
two  households  might  join  in  one  lamb,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that,  on  special  emergencies,  when  sheep  were 
not  easily  had,  half  that  number  might  have  been 
sufficient.  The  difficulty  is,  therefore,  at  least, 
seriously  reduced  in  dimensions.  It  is  conceivable 
how  20,000,  or  even  40,000,  lambs,  might  have  been 
provided  for  either  passover,  and  the  transport  of  the 
fiock  which  should  furnish  them  ceases  any  longer 
to  be  an  impossibility.  To  this  it  may  be  objected, 
that  one  lamb  would  not  be  enough  for  fifty,  much 
less  for  100  persons;  but  the  answer  is  manifest. 
For  a  religious  ceremony^  a  very  small  portion  for  each 
individual  would  be  sufficient,  and  one  Iamb  could, 
therefore,  easily  supply  a  household  of  100  persons. 

Another  consequence  of  this  correct  vifew  of  the 
composition  of  a  household  is,  that  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  the  flocks  in  the  desert  is  also  greatly 
dteiinished.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Israelites  carried  with  them  more  than  200,000 
sheep.  A  large  proportion  of  these  must  have  been 
slaughtered  for  food  before  the  manna  was  given,  and 
many  may  have  died  on  the  way;  the  fiock  at  Mount 
Sinai  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  half  the 
original  number.  These  may  have  furnished  lambs 
sufficient  for  the  second  passover,  and  any  deficiency 
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may  have  been  supplied  hj  purchase  or  gift  from 
Jethro.  Afterwards,  during  the  remaining  thirty- 
eight  years,  the  flocks  were  very  much  reduced  in 
numbers,  though,  as  the  people  approached  the 
promised  land,  they  were  evidently  again  increased 
by  the  booty  taken  from  the  countries  which  the 
Israelites  conquered  beyond  Jordan. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 
"What  he  did  in  the  Red  sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Amon,  and  at 
the  stream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down  to  the  dwellings  of  Ar, 
and  lieth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.  And  from  thence  they  went 
to  Beer ;  that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will  give  them  water.  Then 
Israel  sang  this  song, 

"  Spring  up,  0  well ;  sing  ye  unto  it ; 
The  princes  digged  the  well. 
The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it. 
By  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver,  with  their  staves." 

And  from  the  wilderness  they  went  to  M attanah ;  and  from  Mat- 
tanah  to  Nahaliel ;  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth ;  and  from 
Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that  is  in  the  country  of  Moab,  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward  Jeshimon." — Ver.  14 — 20. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  piece  of  poetry  here 
introduced,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  observes,  appears  to  be 
this  :  "  that  at  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Ar, 
by  which  the  Israelites  were  to  pass  [Deut.  ii.  18, 
but  not  to  encamp],  they  came  to  a  well,  of  un- 
common size  and  magnificence,  which  seems  to  have 
been  sought  out,  built  up,  and  adorned  for  the  public, 
by  the  rulers  of  Moab.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
on  their  arrival  at  such  a  well,  they  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  blessing  from  Heaven,  and  speak  of  it  as 
a  new  miracle  in  their  favour. 

The  eighteenth  verse,  which  forms  the  latter  part 
of  the  song,  is  perfectly  unintelligible  in  the 
authorized  version.      For  who  can  suppose  that  the 
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nobles  of  the  people  dug  this  well  with  their  ^tove^f 
And  yet  there  is  no  other  idea  conveyed  by  this 
translation.  Besides,  by  the  direcftion  of  what  law- 
giver was  it  dug  ?  Our  translators  seem  to  have 
had  in  their  mind  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish 
people,  but  it  would  appear  that  this  well  was  not 
dug  by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  Moabites.  The 
whole  of  this  obscurity  is  dispersed  by  rendering 
mechekek,  instead  of  a  lawgiver,  a  decree ,  as  Drs. 
Kennicott  and  A.  Clarke  have  done  ;  and 
bemeshdnetem^  instead  of  with  their  stave Sy  oh 
their  borders  or  confines,  from  the  root  shon^  to  lie 
along  as  a  border  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the 
fifteenth  verse, — and  lieth  for  a  border  to  Moah, 

Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  termination  of  the 
song  of  the  Israelites  ;  the  latter  part,  after  this 
narration,  being  merely  a  continuous  description  of 
the  borders  of  Moab  ;  for  we  cannot  regard  it,  as  Dr. 
Kennicott  does,  as  a  continuation  of  the  song  ;  or 
that  the  words  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bamoth 
express  figurative  and  poetical  ideas.  That  thesp 
were  the  real  names  of  places,  though  now  unknown, 
on  the  borders  of  Moab,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and 
though  our  version  and  criticism  may  not  remove 
every  obscurity,  or  give  that  satisfaction  to  others 
which  we  have  ourselves  experienced,  yet  it 
effectually  removes  the  difficulties  urged  by  Hobbes 
and  Spinosa,  and  retailed  in  a  deistical  pamphlet, 
called  "  The  Doubts  of  the  Infidels.'' 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

**  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  them  [the  Levites]  were 
twenty  and  three  thousand,  all  males  from  a  month  old  and 
upwards." — Ver.  62. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  number    of  Levites 
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at  this  second  census,  when  compared  with  that  at 
the  first  (chap.  iii.  39),  involves  a  great  incon- 
sistency. "  We*  are  told,"  says  bishop  Colenso,* 
^^  that  at  the  second  census  those  that  were 
numblered  of  them  were  23,000.  And  at  the  ^rst 
census  all  that  were  numbered  were  22,000.  Hence, 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  in  the  wilderness,  they 
had  only  increased  in  number  by  1,000  upon 
22,000  .  .  .  They  should  have  increased  by 
more  than  26,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  increased  in  the  thirty-eight  years  from 
32,000  to  52,000,  they  being  all  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  whereas  the  Levites  numbered  were  all '  from 
a  month  old  and  upwards.' " 

Several  answers  have  been  given  to  what  the 
Bishop  thinks  should  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
Levites,  the  substance  of  which  Mr.  Fowler 
presents,  in  saying  that  the  number  of  the  Levites 
appears  to  have  been  limited  by  some  dispensation  of 
Providence  not  recorded.  They  were  at  the  ^rst 
census  less  by  ten  thousand  than  the  least  of  all  the 
tribes  (Manasseh).  Some,  we  may  presume,  fell 
among  the  14,700  who  died  of  the  plague  for  mur- 
muring (Numb.  xvi.  49)  ;  and  some  more,  also, 
among  the  24,000  who  fell  for  idolatry  at  Shittim 
(Numb.  XXV.  9).  If  we  attribute  it  to  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  it.  If 
we  disallow  this,  there  is  still  nothing  impossible  nor 
incredible  in  believing  in  some  limitation  in  marry- 
ing, or  that  some  casualty  befell  them — nothing  that 
affects  in  any  way  the  historic  truth  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

•  "Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  i.,  pp.  109—111. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  These  he  tlie  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  onihij 
side  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over  against  the  Red 
sea." — Ver.  1. 

It  is  not  probable  that  our  English  Bible  is  correct 
in  translating  the  Hebrew  word  Suph^  in  this  passage, 
"  the  Red  Sea."  The  Red  sea  is  invariably  called 
jamsuph  —  the  "sea  of  Suph."  Besides  which, 
Moses  and  the  people  were  at  this  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  far  enough  from  that  sea 
(ver.  5).  We  believe  that  this  Suph,  or  Suphah, 
was  a  district  on  the  frontiers  of  Moab,  not  far  from 
the  Jordan  and  the  Arnon. 

Moses  is  here  said  to  have  spoken  to  **  all  Israel," 
which  is  a  thing  quite  impossible,  says  bishop  Colenso; 
and  inasmuch  as  Moses  is  often  represented  as  thus 
speaking  to  "  all  Israel,"  to  "  all  the  congregation," 
to  "  all  the  people,"  the  books  in  which  such  repre- 
sentations are  made  cannot  be  historically  true, 
with  how  much  reason  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  note  on  Lev.  viii.  1 — 4. 

«  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  began  Moses  to 
declare  this  law,  saying.  The  Lord  our  God  spake  unto  ns  in  Horeb, 
saying  .  .  .  And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time,  saying 
.  .  .  late  you  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known 
^'^°''?  Jp~S  ^o  '  V^  ^.'l^  '^'^^  ^e°^  ^lers  over  you.  And 
i:JZZ'A^%oTto^^t^f^J^^^  thou  U  spoken i- 
Ld   known,    and  made   them   LadL^^^^  tnbes,  wise  men, 

thousands,  and  ca^taiixa  o^rei  Wdrfi^a        a    ^"""i'-  captams  over 
428  »?-«*^  v>x^x  n\m<irftda,  ajid  captains  over  fifties, 
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and  captains  oyer  tens,  and  officers  among  your  tribes.  And  I 
charged  your  judges  at  that  time,  saying.  Hear  the  causes 
between  your  brethren,"  &c. — ^Ver.  6 — 18. 

This  passage  furnishes  one  of  the  '^  numerous 
contradictions  to  the  older  narrative,"  which  bishop 
Colenso  detects  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  It 
involves,  he  says,  more  than  one. 

(1.)  "  First,  the  Deuteronomist  loses  sight  of  the 
fact,  that,  according  to  the  story  (Numb.  xxvi.  64), 
the  whole  generation  which  received  the  law  at 
Horeb  was  dead."  *  The  answer  is,  that  Moses  is 
speaking  to  "  the  people,"  as  a  people,  or  a  nation  ; 
and  they  were  certainly  the  same  "  people/'  or 
nation^  or  commonwealth,  although  they  were  not 
the  same  individuals.  The  objection  is  so  "  puerile  " 
that  the  Primate  of  all  England's  "  intelligent 
youth,"  whom  he  would  send  to  correct  the  Bishop, f 
might  here  easily  do  so.  The  mode  of  expression, 
as  he  would  know,  is  common  to  all  history. 

(2.)  But  "  a  more  remarkable  discrepancy  exists," 
says  the  Bishop,  "  in  ver.  15,  where  the  statement 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  Exod.  xviii.  25, 26,  where 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  takes  place  before  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  ;  while  here  it  takes  place 
nearly  twelve  months  afterwards,  when  they  are  just 
about  to  leave  Horeb."f  The  answer  given  to  De 
Wette,  who  first  urged  this  as  a  discrepancy,  appears 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  — "  There  is  no  chrono- 
logical inaccuracy  at  all  ;  for  it  is  only  after  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  that  the  departure  from 
Sinai  really  takes  place.  The  order  and  its  fulfil- 
ment are  clearly  and  definitely  distinguished  ;  while 
the  time  at  which  the  appointment  of  the  judges 

•  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  iii.  p.  433. 
t  Ibid,  Preface.  J  Ibid,  p.  433. 
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took    place  is  also  defined    in    Exod.  xviii.,   only 
genendlj,  as  that  of  the  abode  at  Sinai."* 

*'  And  ye  came  near  unto  me  ereiy  one  of  you,  and  said,  We 
win  send'men  before  as,  and  they  shall  search  113  out  the  land, 
and  bring  us  word  again  by  what  way  we  most  go  up,  and  into 
what  cities  we  shall  come.  And  the  saying  pleased  me  well ;  and 
I  took  twelve  men  of  you,  one  of  a  tribe," — Yer.  22,  23. 

In  Xamb.  xiii.  1^  2, the  sending  the  spies  is  ascribed 
not  to  a  suggestion  of  the  people,  but  to  an  express  com- 
mand of  Almighty  God;  but  that  is  consistent  enough 
with  what  is  here  said.  The  people  proposed  it  to 
Closes;  and  the  Lord  said  to  him.  Do  as  they  require, 
and  pointed  out  how  the  spies  should  be  chosen, 

"  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain,  came  out 
acainst  you,  and  chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in 
Seir,  eren  unto  Hormah.*' — ^\'er.  44. 

In  the  primary  relation  of  this  circumstance 
(Numb.  xiv.  43)  the  Amalekites,  and  not  the 
Amorites,  are  mentioned.  But,  as  Kitto  observes, 
ill  the  sequel  of  that  very  passage,  "  the  Canaan ites 
which  dwelt  in  that  hill,"  whom  we  know  from  their 
geographical  position  to  have  been  Amorites,  are  des- 
cribed as  acting  with  the  Amalekites,  and  taking,  as 
it  would  seem,  the  principal  part  which  is  here 
ascribed  to  them.  In  the  present  text  those  are  more 
precisely  indicated  as  Amorites  who,  in  the  earlier 
notice,  are  more  generally  mentioned  as  Canaanites. 

CHAPTER  II. 

**  The  Horims  also  dwelt  in  Seir  beforetime,  but  the  children 
of  Esau  succeeded  them,  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from 
before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead ;  as  Israel  did  unto  the  land 
of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them."  Yer.  12. 

'*  Is  the  time  of  Moses,  Israel  had  not  done  this 
*  HaYemich  "  Hist.  CriL  Introd."  p.  342. 
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unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  which^  and  not  the  country 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  is  meant  by  *  the  land 
of  his  possession,  ,  .  .  Nor,  plainly,  is  the  country 
of  Sihon  and  Og  what  is  meant  by  the  expression, 
the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord  gave 
unto  them;  for  this  is  indicated  distinctly  as  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  Deut.  iv.  1."*  But,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  observes,  the  land  of  Sihon  and  Og  was, 
when  Moses  wrote  this,  the  possession  of  Israel 
(Numb.  xxi.  31,  35  ;  xxxiii.  33).  The  expression 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  true  and  appropriate.  Nor 
does  it  make  in  the  least  against  the  truth  of  this, 
thatT!)anaan  was  also  called  the  "  land  of  possession;'* 
for  "  land  of  possession  "  was  equally  true  of  both. 
It  was  true  of  the  land  of  Sihon  and  Og  de  facto; 
it  was  true  of  Canaan  de  jure.  Thus  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  Arabic  version,  which  translates  "  as 
Israel  did  in  some  (of  the)-  possessions  which  God 
gave  them."  The  cavil  arises  from  the  Bishop's 
inveterate  habit  of  understanding  words  as  if  they 
were  numbers.  A  number  can  mean  only  a  certain 
quantity  and  no  other  ;  but  a  word  may  mean,  with 
equal  correctness,  more  than  one  thing.  Thus, 
**  land  of  possession "  may  be  used  sometimes  for 
one  place,  and  sometimes  for  another. 

"  Behold  I  have  given  unto  thy  hand  Sihon  the  Amorite, 
king  of  Heshbon,  and  his  land ;  begin  to  possess  it,  and  contend 
with  him  in  battle.** — ^Ver.  24. 

This  is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  ver.  26,  and  also 
by  Numb.  xxi.  21,  where  Moses  is  represented  as 
sending  messengers  to  Sihon,  to  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  his  country.  If  the  contradiction 
be  real,  the  writer  or  compiler  of  the  narrative  must 

•  Colenso's  "  Pentateuch,"  etc.,  Pt.  ii.  pp.  213, 214. 
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have  been  very  stupid  or  inattentive  to  have  con* 
tradicted  himself  within  so  short  a  space.  Bat 
there  is,  in  truth,  no  contradiction  at  all.  Grod 
promised  to  give  the  land  of  Sihon  into  the  hand 
of  the  Israelites;  which  is  actually  fulfilled,  inas- 
much as,  on  his  refusing  them  a  passage  through  his 
territory,  they  overcome  him.  That  promise  might 
be  properly  given,  without  thereby  excluding  the 
measure  of  making  peaceable  proposals  ;  for,  as 
Havemich  observes,  the  same  God  who  knew  that 
Israel  should  conquer  foresaw  also  the  king's  re- 
fusal. 

CHAPTER  III. 

«  For  only  Og,  king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant  of 

g'ants,  behold,  his  bedistead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron  ;  is  it  not  ia 
abbath  of  Uie  children  of  Ammon  ?  Nine  cubits  was  the  length 
thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a 
man." — ^^''er.  11. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  oppose  bishop  Colenso  and 
others,  who  maintain  that  this  could  not  liave  been 
part  of  the  original  text,  unless  it  is  admitted  that 
the  narrative  was  written  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  But  there  is  no  great  demand  made  upon 
us,  when  we  are  asked  to  regard  it  as  an  explanatory 
passage  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text. 
Bishop  Patrick,  Hengstenberg,  and  some  other 
critics,  defend  it  as  a  genuine  portion  of  the  text, 
but  it  really  seems  to  have  the  air  of  a  marginal 
note.  Og  being  mentioned  as  the  last  of  the  race  of 
the  gigantic  Rephaim,  it  was  natural  for  some  per- 
son, after  Kabbath  had  been  taken  by  David,  to 
affix  the  remark,  in  proof  of  his  extraordinary  size, 
that  his  iron  bedstead,  then  at  Rabbath,  was  no  less 
than  nine  cubits  long,  and  four  cubits  broad.  And 
here,  let  us  remark,  once  for  all,  that  so  far  is  the 
insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeaching  the  genuine- 
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ness  of  the  original  narrative,  that  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, confirms  it.  As  bishop  Marsh  observes, 
sach  explanatory  insertions  would  not  have  been 
made,  if  length  of  time  had  not  rendered  them 
necessary — which  implies  the  much  higher  antiquity 
of  the  text. 

"  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time,  saying,  The  Lord  your 
God  hath  given  you  this  land  to  possess  it ;  ye  shall  pass  over .... 
And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that  time,  saying. . .  .1  pray  thee 
let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that 
goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon.  But  the  Lord  was  wroth  with 
me  for  your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Let  it  suffice  thee ;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
mat^r. . .  .thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan.  But  charge 
Joslma,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him :  for  he  shall 
go  over  before  this  x>eople,  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  inherit  the 
land  which  thou  shalt  see." — Ver.  18 — 28. 

In  Numb,  xxvii.  13, 14,  etc.,  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
been  angry  with  Moses,  and  to  have  excluded  him 
from  the  promised  land,  because  he  had  himself 
rebelled  against  His  commandment  ''  in  the  desert  of 
Zin,  in  the  strife  of  the  congregatioB,  at  the  water 
of  Meribah,  at  Kadesh."  And  the  same  thing  is 
assigned  as  the  cause  in  Deut.  xxxii.  51.  But 
.  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sin  of  Moses  was 
occasioned  by  the  people — that  it  was  their  multi- 
plied complaints  and  ever-renewed  revolt  that  drove 
even  him,  who  had  hitherto  faithfully  withstood 
temptation,  to  a  departure  from  his  God,  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  disappears. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  because  it  applies  to 
many  other  passages  in  this  book,  that  there  prevails 
in  it  a  great  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the  his- 
torical matter,  by  which,  partly,  more  particulars, 
explanations,  and  precise  statements  are  given  of 
the  previous  history,  and  partly,  it  is  shewn  that 
the  author  has  quite  an  independent  command  of 
VOL.  II.  H  H  433 
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Ym  sabjecty  and  treats  it  as  one  that  is  quite  current 
with  him,  and  familiar.     This  critical  point  of  yiew 
shews  ns,  as  Havemieh  notices,  that  we  are  not  to 
conoeiye  of  the  author  as  one  who  is  obliged  care- 
fully to  follow  a  tradition   that  has  already  been 
moulded  into  a  definite  form,  but  as  a  writer  who 
liTcd  at  the  very  time,  and  having  lived  through  the 
history  himself,  was  able  to  apprehend  and  represent 
it  in  all  its  aspects.     The  mode  of  representation 
which  thus  at  once  gives  evidence  of  being  genuinely 
historical,  remains  true  to  this  character   through- 
out, even  in  particulars.     We  find  just  such  obser* 
vations  as  can  be  explained  only  on  the  admission 
that  it  is  a  contemporary  that  speaks.     To  these 
belong  especially  the  remarks  respecting  the  nations 
with  which  the  Israelites  came  in  contact,  which 
are  here  very  numerous,  but  which  at  a  later  period 
could  not  have  been  preserved,  at  least  not  in  such 
abundance.     The   historical  matter  is   everywhere 
adroitly   interwoven ;    without    the   occurrence  of 
tedious  detailed  explanations,  we  are  brought  to  the 
point  of  view  which  must  be  assumed  in  connection 
with  the  individual  facts,  and  from  which,  alone, 
the  whole  receives  its  just  importance.     From  the 
misunderstanding    of  this  characteristic,    '^  contra- 
dictions **  have  been  pointed  out,  by  bishop  Colenso 
and  others,  where,  on  closer  inspection,  the  result 
educed  is  only  a  higher    accordance.     And  what 
holds  good  of  the  historical  element,  is  still  more  to 
be  maintained  respecting  the  legal.* 

*  This  is  interestingly  and  instructively  treated  of  by  Haver^ 
nioh,  in  **  Hist.  Grit  Introd.,"  p.  346,  eto. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'*  The  Lord  talked  with  you  fSeu^e  to  face  in  the  Mount,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire  ....  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'' 
etc.— Ver.  4—21. 

Bishop  Colenso  dwells  upon  the  variations  that 
are  found,  upon  comparison  with  the  decalogue  as  here 
given  and  as  given  in  Exod.  xx.  1 — 17,  and  assigns 
them  as  an  argument  against  the  unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  likewise  against  its  historical  veracity. 
In  each  case,  he  says,  "  the  writer  professes  to  state 
the  identical  words,  which  were  spoken  by  Jehovah 
himself,  at  the  very  same  time,"  and  then  he  adds, 
"  Thus  we  have  not  only  a  striking  contradiction  in 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  by  itself  is  decisive  against 
the  strict  historical  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  story; 
but  we  see  also  how  little  the  writer  was  withheld, 
by  any  strong  religious  scruples,  from  altering  and 
amending — or,  as  might  be  thought  by  some,  corrupt- 
ing— the  older  form." 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Bishop,  in  con- 
struing the  text  of  any  otber  book  than  the  Bible, 
although  he  might  consider  historical  accuracy  to  be 
indispensable  to  it,  would  interpret  the  phrases, 
"  talked "  and  "  said,"  as  necessarily  meaning  that 
the  words  which  followed  were  the  ipsissima  verba 
uttered,  especially  if  they  occurred  in  a  recapitulatory 
narrative,  written  in  the  style  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  belong  to  Deuteronomy.  He  would, 
no  doubt,  accept  them  as  implying  no  more  than  that 
-what  followed  was  in  substance  the  matter  of  which 
it  purported  to  be  a  recapitulation.  And  this  is 
-what  the  Deuteronomic  passage  really  is.  If  the 
reader  has  in  mind  what  has  been  said  in  pages  433 
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iCULt^  alT^irxiDm;.  whi«i  qas  I-?t:^  perplexed  critics 

ar'£    ^raLiKiSKcr? :  and.  awwedisffhr,  Tarions  sola- 

t5^iL5  cc  li-f  rniTCueni  hare   c?e«i  oflered.     The  one 

Mx^fTSilIx   »S:r«c   is.    that    the    passages   are  not 

c:5<*.rr-iari.    ic-r    ikst  <7oe  and    the  same   commuid 

■ia»T   :ie  «iier<^  bx  two  difierent  motiTes.     This 

xvts^ic  ESftT  c^  aeiK-pted.  we  think,  if  it  is  assumed 

caj   nefiber   the  reason  assigned  for   keeping  the 

Satca:2i  in   Exocns.    nor    that    assigned  for    it   in 

IVstervr-ocrj*  forms  anj  part  of  the  commandment 

it^f.     The  cocomandment  to  keep  the  seventh  daj 

as  a  Sabhath    is   as   complete   without    the  reason 

appended  to  it,  as  the  commandments  not  to  kill,  not 
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to  commit  adultery,  not  to  bear  false  witness,  etc., 
not  one  of  which  has  anj  reason  or  motive  assigned 
for  the  observance  of  it.  Looked  at  in  this  light, 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  fourth  commandment  was 
inserted  parenthetically  by  Moses,  as  an  argumentum 
ad  hominemy  in  Exodus;  for  such  as  received,  as 
literal  fact,  the  narrative,  Gen.  ii.  2,  3;  in  Deutero- 
nomy, for  all  who  bore  in  mind  the  facts  of  their 
Egyptian  bondage  and  deliverance.  Here,  after  it 
had  been  said  that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  shall  be 
granted  to  the  servant,  it  is  added,  "  And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that '  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  thence."  In 
chap.  xxiv.  18,  after  the  order  not  to  pervert  the 
right  judgment  of  the  stranger  or  the  fatherless,  or 
to  take  the  widow's  garment  in  pledge,  it  is  said, 
'^  But  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed 
thee  thence;  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing."  And  similar  references  are  found  elsewhere. 
One  principal  design  of  Moses  was  evidently  to  bring 
the  law  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  the  preponderance  of  this  ad- 
monitory element  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  As 
Mr.  Porter  observes,*  it  would  be  excessively  absurd 
to  suppose  the  latter  clause  to  be  part  of  a  precept 
delivered  by  Jehovah  himself,  and  of  the  very 
precept  in  which  the  law,  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  was,  for  the  first  time,  promulgated.  And 
it  would  be  little  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Deuteronomist  of  bishop  Colenso  would  be  guilty 
of  such  a  contradiction  as  the  objection  assumes. 
Hence  writers  and  commentators  seem  to  be  amply 

•  "  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,"  p.  186. 
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justified  in  understanding  it  as  a  remark  thrown  in 
bj  Moses  himself,  in  the  recital  of  the  command- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
the  duty  enjoined  in  the  words  preceding.  This 
applies  also  to  ver.  16,  where  a  similar  clause  is 
introduced  in  reference  to  the  fifth  commandment: 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  Jehovah 
thy  God  hath  commanded  theeJ^  Here,  also,  we 
see  an  illustrative  and  enforcing  clause,  thrown  in 
by  the  speaker.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  of 
I)euteronomy,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
a  speech,  or  a  succession  of  speeches,  by  Moses;  and 
it  was  very  natural  for  one  circumstanced  as  the 
illustrious  prophet  and  leader  then  was,  to  intermix 
with  the  recital  of  the  divine  laws  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  promulgating,  such  reflections 
as  might  remind  his  nation  of  the  authority  from 
which  they  emanated,  and  might  impress  them  with 
the  necessity  of  obedience. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deJiyer  them  before  thee, 
thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them:  tihou  shalt 
make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them; 
neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them;  thy  daughter 
thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt 
thou  take  unto  thy  son ;  for  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from 
following  me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods  :  so  will  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  be  kindled  agamst  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly. 
But  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them,  ye  shall  destroy  their  altan, 
and  break  down  their  images,  and  cut  down  their  groves,  a^ 
bum  their  graven  images  with  fire." — ^Ver.  2 — 5. 

Upon  this  and  kindred  passages  in  the  Pentateuch, 
bishop  Colenso  has  condescended  to  repeat  the  scur- 
rilous diatribes  of  Tindal,  Morgan,  Voltaire,  Chubb, 
Paine,  and  other  deists,  who  are  followed  by  the 
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German  neologists ;  and  he  declares  his  own  con- 
viction, that  these  parts  of  the  Bible  are  at  variance 
with  ihe  laws  of  our  moral  being,  conflicting  at 
once  with  those  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  which  the  great  Author  of  our  being  has 
implanted  within  us.  With  how  much  reason  he 
has  ventured  to  make  this  statement  we  have  shown 
in  pp.  336 — 343,  ante,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

CHAPTER  X. 

**  At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Hew  thee  two  tables 
of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the 
mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.  And  I  will  write  on 
the  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables  which  thou 
brakedst,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark.  And  I  made  an 
ark  of  shittim  wood,  and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the 
first,  and  went  up  into  the  mount,  having  the  two  tables  in  mine 
hand.  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing, 
the  ten  commandments,  which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  the 
mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly : 
and  the  Lord  gave  them  imto  me.  And  I  turned  myself  and 
came  down  from  the  mount,  and  put  the  tables  in  the  ark  which 
I  had  made." — ^Ver.  1 — 6. 

Great  contradiction  is  said  to  exist  between  the 
narrative  here,  and  that  in  the  book  of  Exodus  :  in 
the  words  of  Knobel,  the  writer  here  treats  the 
older  records  with  great  freedom.  "  In  Exod.  xxxiv. 
29,  the  two  stone  tables,  with  the  ten  command- 
ments, are  in  the  hands  of  Moses,  before  any  recep- 
tacle has  been  made  in  which  to  place  them.  Here, 
however,  the  ark  is  commanded  to  be  made  (ver.  1), 
and  is  actually  made  (ver.  3),  at  the  .same  time 
with  the  second  set  of  tables,  before  Moses  goes  up 
into  the  mount  to  receive  them.  But  the  account 
in  Exodus  makes  that  impossible.  Not  only  is  the 
nothing  said  about  the  ark  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  1,  whe 
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he  is  commanded  to  make  the  tables  ;  it  is  only 
after  coming  down  with  the  second  set  of  tables 
that  Moses  (Exod.  xxxv.  10 — 12)  summons  the 
*'  wise  hearted  to  come  and  make  all  that  Jehovah 
hath  commanded,  the  tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his 
covering,  ....  the  ark  and  the  staves  thereof,  with 
the  mercy-seat,'  etc.  And  afterwards,  in  Exod. 
xxxvii.  1 — 9,  we  have  the  full  account  of  Bezaleel 
making  it."  * 

Vater  and  Gerhard  preceded  the  Bishop  in  this 
objection,  but  Hengstenberg  has  clearly  pointed  out 
the  misconception  in  which  it  originates.  We  have 
here  to  do,  he  observes,  with  a  simple  hysteron  prth 
teron,  in  considering  which  we  may  concede  that 
the  inaccuracy  in  this  text  would  not  be  excusable 
if  the  representation  had  a  purely  historical  object, 
and  if  the  author  had  not  elsewhere  represented  the 
purely  historical  course  of  things.  But  here  the 
history  is  subordinate  to  a  purely  hortatory  object, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  was  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance whether  the  ark  or  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  first  made.  But  in  the  preceding  commands 
of  God,  it  is  plainly  enough  intimated  that  the  ark 
was  made  after  the  tables.  In  ver.  1  of  the  text 
here,  it  is  not  said,  "  make  the  ark  and  then  hew 
the  two  tables  ;"  but,  "  hew  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the 
mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood."  Here,  as 
well  as  in  Exodus,  the  going  up  into  the  mountain, 
where  the  commandments  were  written  on  the 
tables,  intervened  between  the  making  of  the  tables 
and  of  the  ark. 

*  Colenso,  **  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Ft.  iiL  p.  455. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

'^  Thou  shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  mount  Gerizim,  and  the 
curse  upon  mount  Ebal.  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal, 
beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  P"~Ver.  29,  30. 

There  were  two  Gilgals  ;  one  by  Jordan,  in  the 
"  east  borders  of  Jericho  '*  (Josh.  iv.  19),  and  so 
named  by  Joshua  (chap.  v.  9)  ;  the  other  (the  one 
mentioned  by  Moses)  near  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  (Both 
are  marked  in  some  maps.)  Moses  clearly  distin- 
guishes his  Gilgal  from  the  later  one  of  Joshua,  which 
is  more  than  bishop  Colenso  does,  who  objects  to  this 
passage.  The  Gilgal  of  Moses  was  "  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down ;"  i.e.,  the  west;  whereas 
that  of  Joshua  was  by  Jordan ;  i.e.,  the  east, 

CHAP^fER  XII. 

"  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God,  ye,  and  your 
sons,  and  your  daughters,  and  your  men-servants,  and  your  maid- 
servants, and  the  Levite  that  is  within  your  gates ;  forasmuch 
as  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  you." — ^Ver.  12. 

Throughout  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  says  bishop 
Colenso,*  the  Levites  are  coupled  continually  with 
the  poor  and  destitute,  "the  widow,  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless ; "  and  in  one  place  they  are 
actually  spoken  of  as  "  strangers,"  or  "  sojourners 
within  the  gates  of  others."  "  And  all  this,  as  we 
have  observed,  is  supposed  to  be  said  by  Moses,  only 
a  few  months  after  the  laws  had  been  laid  down  by 
Jehovah  himself,  which  provided  for  them  [the  Le- 
vites] abundant  supplies  of  food,  and  cities  of  their 
own,  with  their  suburbs."*}"  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  Levites  spoken  of  in  the  text  and 
elsewhere  in  a  similar  way  and  connection,  are  not 
♦  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  iii  p.  474.  t  Ibid. 
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the    Aaronites,   or    priests,    but    those   who  were 
employed  in  the  lower  services  of  the  temple.    They 
were  provided  for  by  the  tithe  of  com,  fruit,  and 
cattle,  of  which  they  paid  a  tenth  to  the  priests. 
Their  income,  as  Hengstenberg  observes,  was  depen- 
dent on  the  consciences  of  the  people,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  in  times  of  religious 
lukewarmness  and  apostacy  they  were  exposed  to 
famine.     Foreseeing  this,  Moses  places  them  with 
strangers,   widows,   and   orphans,  and   exhorts  the 
people  to  acts  of  benevolence  towards  them.     In 
spite  of  this,  however,  we  find  them  often  in  the 
most  depressed  poverty;  and,  according  to  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  4,  it  was  part  of  the  reformation  effected  by 
Hezekiah,  that  he   commanded  the  people  to  give 
their  due  portion  to  the  priests  and  Levites  ;  and  in 
the  times  after  the  captivity,  in  which  open  apos- 
tacy from  the  Lord  was  less  prevalent,  the  same 
disposition    operated    to  cheat  them   of  their  own, 
wherever  it  was  possible.     Comp.  Mai.  iii.  8 — 12, 
and   Neh.    xiii.    10,   etc.,   according  to  which   the 
Levites'  dues   were  so  badly  paid,  that  they  were 
obliged  to   relinquish  their  ministration.      The   in- 
junctions of  Moses  were,  therefore,  most  necessary. 

"  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy 
gates,  whatsoever  thy  soullusteth  after,  according  to  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  hath  given  thee ;  the  unclean  and 
toe  clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of  the  roebuck,  and  as  of  the  hart 
When  the  Lord  thy  God  shaU  enlarge  thy  border,  as  he  hati 
promised  thee,  and  thou  shall  say,  I  wiU  eat  flesh  (because  thy 
soul  longeth  to  eat  flesh)  thou  mayst  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  thy 
^n«.n  .  *^^F-  ^^  t^e  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
^If  till  ^/.f  ^'"^  P^"^®  *^®^®  ^®  ^  ^ar  from  thee,  then  thou 
S^e  a,  T  L^  ^^"^  ^"^^  ^^  ^y  flock,  which  the  Lord  hath  given 
whaLoever  ?W  ^^^^^^ed  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  in  thy  gates 
wnatsoever  thy  soul  luateth  after."— Vers.  15,  20,  21. 

Tn    T 

442^®^' ^^^^- ^—7,  the  people   are  forbidden  to 
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slaughter  any  animal  which  they  were  permitted  to 
eat,  without  bringing  it  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
offering  it  to  the  Lord,  and  this  prospective  removal 
of  the  prohibition  shows,  amongst  other  things,  that 
some  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  were  to  be  observed 
only  while  the  people  continued  in  the  wilderness, 
where  they  were  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  is  suggested,  with  much  reason,  that  in  the 
crowded  state  in  which  the  Jews  were  living 
together  in  the  wilderness,  the  rule  had  the  effect  of 
a  health-law.  The  flesh  and  offal  of  slaughtered 
animals  might  breed  a  pestilence,  if  not  disposed  of 
with  proper  care,  such  as  the  priest  was  required 
to  exercise.  And  until  this  danger  was  over,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  kill  animals  away  from  the 
Tabernacle.  The  only  exception  was  game — wild- 
meat — "the  roe-buck  and  the  hart";  which  being 
eaten  only  on  hunting  excursions,  or  very  rarely  at 
other  times,  no  one  could  be  harmed  by  carelessness 
in  disposing  of  the  offal. 

• 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  If  thou  Shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy  cities,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  given  thee  to  dwell  there,  saying,  Certain  men,  the 
children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  with- 
drawn the  inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve 
other  gods,  which  ye  have  not  known ;  then  shalt  thou  enquire, 
and  make  search,  and  ask  diligently;  and,  behold,  if  it  be  truth, 
and  the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomination  is  wrought  among 
yoti;  thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
and  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  .  .  .  And  thou 
shalt  bum  with  fire  the  city,  and  sdl  the  spoil  thereof  every  whit, 
for  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and  it  shall  be  an  heap  for  ever :  it  shall 
not  be  built  again." — Vers.  12 — 16. 

This  passage  is  one  of  bishop  Colenso's  stumbling- 
blocks.  He  is  sure,  not  only  that  the  command 
could  never  be  carried  out,  but  that  it  contemplates 
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m  S7«ac  iojiEsdrey  inTolTiiig  innocent  and  guilty  in 
one  eotsmoQ  min.  There  is  not  mach  in  the 
cbfe^oo.  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  (1)  that  the  inha- 
bEtaaes  of  the  city  mre  to  be  foond  gniKy  of  this 
|ST«at  «in  of  xpoetaxj  finom  Jehovah  to  the  serving  of 
other  sods — that  is,  the  citr,  as  a  oommnniiy,  is  thus 
to  n^ToIt  ;  and  [2\  that  the  goyemment  being  a 
ikec€Tacy,  idolatrx  was  not  onlj  a  gptriimal  sin,  but 
a  poiiticai  crime  of  high  treason.  It  will  be 
dj^serred  that  idolatry  is  in  this  chapter,  as  it 
is  eUewh»e,  represented  as  the  sin  which  the 
Lord  abhorrethy  and  extreme  punishment  is  pro- 
noonced  against  it  as  a  deterrent. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

~  Afid  if  tiiT  brother,  a  Hebrew  many  or  a  Hebrew  woman, 
be  3oid  ur.:o  die,  aai  serre  thee  sue  years,  then  in  the  seventh 
T«ar  thovi  skilt  let  him  eo  free  from  thee." — Yer.  12. 

This  has  been  supposed  to  contradict  Lev.  xxv.  10, 
where  the  fiftieth  year  is  named  as  that  of  the  release 

m 

of  bondmen ;  but  the  discrepancy  is  easily  adj  usted 
by  remembering  that  the  law  determined  two  periods 
in  which  the  bondman  was  to  become  free  —  the 
seventh  year,  that  is,  from  the  time  when  he  was 
sold  ;  and  also  the  fiftieth  year,  or  the  year  of 
jubilee.  He  was  ordinarily  free  after  six  years  of 
servitude;  but  if  he  had  been  sold  a  few  years  before 
the  year  of  jubilee,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  seventh 
year,  but  his  freedom  was  restored  in  the  year  of 
jubilee,  and  with  it  his  land  that  had  be^n  sold. 

*'  Then  thou  shalt  take  an  awl,  and  thrust  it  throagh  his  ear 
unto  the  door,  and  he  shall  be  Uiy  servant  for  ever.  And  also 
unto  thj  maid-servant  thou  shalt  do  likewise." — ^Yer.  17. 

This  is  said  to  contradict  Exod.  xxi.  7 — '^  If  a  man 
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sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant,  she  shall  not 
go  out  as  the  men-servants  do" ;  but  as  Hengstenberg 
observes,  in  Exodus,  Hebrew  maid-servants  generally 
are  not  spoken  of  (to  them  is  to  be  applied  analogi- 
cally what  is  said  in  vers.  1 — 6,  of  men-servants,  as 
is  implied  in  the  particular  case  in  ver.  7,  and  is 
expressly  asserted  in  Deuteronomy ),  but  a  special 
case  is  stated,  namely,  when  a  father  sells  his 
daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant.  That  a  maid-ser- 
vant should  be  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  her  father,  was  certainly  not  a  common 
occurrence.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
this  would  not  happen,  except  when  she  was  likely 
to  become  a  wife  of  the  second  rank;  and  that  her 
being  thus  sold  was  only  with  this  object  in  view, 
is  implied  throughout  in  what  follows.  This  case, 
therefore,  only  constitutes  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Either  the  daughter  was  not  to  be 
released,  or  she  was  to  be  released  without  waiting 
for  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year.  The  first 
happened  when  a  man  either  took  her  to  himself  to 
wife,  or  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  son,  and  when 
the  one  or  the  other  really  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
husband  towards  her.  The  second  alternative  took 
effect  when  either  the  purchaser  was  faithless  to 
her,  and  broke  his  promise  of  marriage;  or  when, 
according  to  the  marriage  entered  into,  either  with 
himself  or  his  son,  the  one  or  the  other  would  not 
any  longer  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  husband. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel, 
-where  he  sojourned,  and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  mind 
into  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose;  then  he  shall 
minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the 
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Leyites  do,  wliich  stand  there  before  the  Lord.  They  ahall  haye 
like  portions  to  eat,  besde  that  which  oometh  of  the  sale  <tf  his 
patrimony." — ^Vers.  6-^8. 

This  is  one  of  several  passages  prodaced  to  show* 
that  ''the  Deuteronomist  knows  nothing  whatever 
of  that  very  sharp  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites  which  the  books  df  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
exhibit  throughout,  and  which  Jehovah  himself  is 
supposed  to  have  made  only  a  few  months  pre- 
viously (Numb,  xviii.)  "  But  that  he  did  not  know 
or  admit  the  distinction,  as  Hengstenberg  observes, 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  Hebrew  expression, 
which  only  tells  us  that  all  the  priests  were  Levites, 
but  not  that  all  the  Levites  were  priests.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
did  not  know  the  distinction  (see  Josh,  xxi.),  and 
yet  we  have  the  expression,  "  the  priests  the 
Levites  "  (chap,  iii.,  3  ;  so  also  in  chap.  viii.  33.) 
Li  chap.  xxi.  1 — 3,  the  priests  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Levites.  Li  ver.  4  they  are 
called  "  children  of  Aaron  the  priest  of  the  Levites."'!' 

CHAPTEK  XX. 

^ "  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
breatheth :  but  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them." — Ver.  16. 

See  on  Chapter  vii.,  vers.  2 — 5. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

T  "j^®^rJ^°^  ^°®®*  ^^^^  ^  '^^^  against  thine  eiiemies,  and  the 
Lord  l^y  God  hath  delivered  them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou 
hast  taken  them  captive,  and  seest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful 

I  aFj^^^'^''^  Exammed,"  Pt.  iii.,  pp.  457—460. 
tionsrTot'u^^^X^^^^^^  ^  Hengstenberg's  "Disaer- 


tations,    vol.  u.  T^p.  ^c^^_^^Q^ 
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woman,  and  hast  a  dewce  unto  her,  that  thou  wouldeit  have  her  to 
thy  wife  ;  then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine  house ;  and  she 
shall  shaTB  her  head,  and  pare  her  nails,  and  she  shall  put  the 
raiment  of  her  captivity  &om  off  her,  and  shall  remain  in  thine 
house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother  a  full  month ;  and 
after  that  thou  shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her  husband,  and  she 
flhall  be  iky  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no  delight  in  her, 
then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will,  but  thou  shalt  not 
sell  her  at  all  for  money,  tiiou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of  hor, 
because  thou  hast  humbled  her.  — Ver.  10 — 14. 

"  The  Persian  Cyrus  or  the  Roman  Scipio,  though 
heathens,"  says  bishop  Colenso,*  "  taught  by  their 
lives  a  higher  morality  than  this,  which,  besides 
the  inhumanity  involved  in  it,  practicallj  sanctions 
concubinage  and  polygamy." 

Although  a  right  view  of  this  provision  of  the 

law  will  not,  we  believe,  lead  us  to  view  jt  as  of  so 

inhuman  and  immoral  a  character  as   the    Bishop 

represents  it  to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 

one   of  those   laws   which   must  be   looked  at* as 

having  special  reference  to  the  customs  of  the  times, 

which,  as  the  Bishop  admits,  may  have  been  "  even 

more  unrighteous  and  inhuman  than   this,"  which 

may  have  been  designed  to  remedy  them  to  some 

extent.    But,  then,  we  elsewhere  find  him  protesting 

against  the  principle   that  the  Divine  Being  was 

compelled  to  adapt  his  laws  to  the  imperfect  state  of 

society -t     "  A  child  instructed  in  the  first  lessons  of 

the  gospel,  or  a  heathen  walking  in  that  light  which 

*  j^ghteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,' 

can  at  once,"  he  says,  "  refute  such  an  idea."     But 

his  bow  shoots  too  far.     In  Matth,  xix.  8,  and  the 

parallel  pasflliige  in  Mark,  Christ  says  of  the  Levitical 

law  of  divorce,  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of 

your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives, 

but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 

♦  "Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  iii.  p.  625.     f  Ibid.,  p.  628. 
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As  to  the  rea^  character  of  the  law,  its  object 
seems  to  be  to  prevent,  as  fa^  as  possible  ntider  the 
circumstances,  the  evils  the  Bishop  thinks  it  tends 
to  encourage.  The  directions  given  show  clearly 
enough  that  the  female  captive  wa^  not  to  lie  taken 
for  a  concubine,  but  for  a  wife  ;  but  that  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  -  time,  and  she  had  re- 
nounced her  idolatry,  and  become  a  Jewish  proselyte. 
Besides  this,  her  captor  was  not  to  exercise  any 
tyranny  over  her  ;  for  although  she  was  his  captive, 
he  was  not,  if  he  resolved  'to  separate  from  her,  to 
sell  her  for  a  slave,  but  to  let  her  go  whither  she 
would. 

« If  a  num.  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellions  son,  which  will  not 
obey  the  vmce  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that, 
when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them, 
then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  tud  bring 
hiAi  ^ut  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his 
place ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  This  our  son 
IS  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice,  he  is  a 
glutton,  and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall 
stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die." — Ver.  18 — 21. 

Paine  characterises  this  law  as  "  brutal  and  in- 
human," and  bishop  Colenso,  as  "  at  variance  with 
the  eternal  law  of  justice  and  equity  which  God 
Himself  has  written  with  His  own  finger  upon  the 
tablets  of  our  hearts,"  as  well  as  "  contradictory  to 
the  first  principles  of  humanity  and  equity.'**  But 
bishop  Watson's  answer  to  these  allegations  will,''^e 
think,  suffice.  He  says,f  "  You  are  aware,  I 
suppose,  that  paternal  power  amongst  the  Romans, 
the  Gauls,  the  Persians,  and  other  4&tions,  was  of 
the  most  arbitrary  kind  ;  that  it  extended  to  the 
taking  away  the  life  of  the  child.      I  do  not  know 

♦  "  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  iii.  pp.  625,  626. 
t  "Apology,"  p.  60,  eighth  edition. 
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whether  the  Israelites  in  the  timepf  Moses  exercised 

this  paternal  power.    .  It  was  not  a  custom  adopted 

by  all  nations,  but  it  was  by  many ;    and  in  the 

infancy  of  society,  before   individual  families  had 

coalesced  into  communities,  it  was  probably  very 

general.    Now  Moses  by  this  law,  which  you  esteem 

brutal  and  inhuman,  hindered  such  an  extri^vagant 

power  from  being   either  introduced   or   exercised 

amongst  the  Israelites.      This  law  is  so  far  from 

countenancing  the  tfli'bitrary  power  of  a  father  over 

the  life  of  his   child,  that   it  takes  from  bim  the 

power  of  accusing  the  child  before  a  magistrate — 

the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  child  must  agree 

in  bringing  the  child  to  judgment.  And  it  was  not  by 

their  united  will  that  the  child  could  be  condemned 

to   death  ;    the   elders  of  the   city  were  to  judge 

whether  the  accusation  was  true ;  and  the  accusation 

was  to  be  npt  merely,  as  you  insinuate,  that  the 

child  was  stubborn,  but  that  he  was  ^  stubborn  and 

rebellious,  a  glutton,  or  a  drunkard.'     Considered  in 

this  light,  you  must  allow  the  law  to  have  been 

a  humane  restriction  of  a  power  improper  to  be 

lodged  with  any  parent." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  MoBes  had  made  an  end'of  writing 
the  words  of  this  law  in  a  hook,  until  they  were  finished,  that 
Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  thd  ark  of  the 
dH'enant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  bodk  of  the  law,  and  put 
it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  OtodJ* — 
Ver.  24—26.     . 

It  is  by  n6  means  certain,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  where  the  composition  of 
Moses  concludes.  That  some  part  of  the  book,  t.«., 
of  chapter  xxxiv.  was  written  by  another  hand, 
is  almost  universally  admitted.  The  discussion  of 
VOL.  n,  II  \ft&    ' 
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the  question  does  xiot  fall  within  our  limits.  David- 
son, who  reviews  the  adverse  opinions,  decides  for 
the  Mosaic  authorship  up  to  chap,  xxxii.  47,  only, 
but  we  agree  with  Havernich  and  some  other 
critics  in  modem  times,  who  adopt  and  show  reason 
for  the  old  tradition,  that  the  whole  book,  exceptmg 
chap,  xxxiv.  is  ascribable  to  Moses. 

Davidson  objects  to    this,    that  if  we    adopt  the 
hypothesis  of  making  Moses  the  writer  up  to  the  close 
of  chap,  xxxiii.,  or,  according  to  the  Talmud,  with 
verse  4  of  that  chapter,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  "  unnatural  hypothesis  of  Hengstenberg,  viz., 
that  in  comparing  verses  9  and  26   of  chap.  xxxi. 
two  deliveries  of  the  book  of  the  Law  are  mentioned. 
After  being  given  to  the  priests  and  elders  of  the 
people,  Moses  took  it  back,  and  wrote  more  in  it," 
which   he  characterises  as  '^a  far-fetched  assump- 
tion.***      We    do   not   think   so,  and  believe    that 
Kurtz's  view  is  the  corre<jt  one.f     After  Moses  had 
written  on  the  Deuteronomical  law,  with  its  blessings 
and  curses,  he  gave  it  to  the  priests,  with  a  charge 
to  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  that  it  might  remain  there  as 
the  original  record  of  the  renewed  covenant,  a  testi- 
mony against  Israel.     He  also  commanded  them  to 
read  it  to  the  assembled  people  every  seven  years, 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     At  an  earlier  period 
(Numb,  xxvii.   22,   23)   Moses  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  Joshua,  and  ordained  him  to  be  his  successor 
m  the  command  of  Israel,  and  had  pretented  him  to 
WilJ  fi   .^^ngi^gation  in  that  capacity.     And  now, 

once  mor^l    f  ^''  ^^^^g^«  *<>  '^^  P^le,  he  turned 
once  more  to  Joshua,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  name  of 

450  ^  ^^^  ^^^-"  ^^Vm.^, ^.,  4  61. 
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Jehovah,  "  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  for  thou 
shalt  bring  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  land  which 
I  sware  unto  them,  and  I  will  be  with  thee"  (ch.  xxxi. 
7).  This  warning  and  promise  were  given  to  his 
successor  by  the  departing  leader  in  the  Tabernacle, 
whither  he  had  summoned  him  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  whose  presence  was 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  came  and 
stood  at  the  dodr  of  the  Tabernacle.  Jehovah  now 
announced  most  distinctly  to  Moses  what  he  had 
already  dimly  suspected  and  feared,  namely,  the 
future  apostasy  of  the  Israelites.  He  also  com- 
manded him  to  write  a  song  with  this  as  the  subject, 
and  to  impress  it  upon  the  memory  of  the  people,  in 
order  that  when  the  curse  denounced  should  come 
upon  them,  this  song  might  testify  against  them  as  a 
witBtess  (chap.  xxxi.  21).  On  the  same  day,  there- 
fore, Moses  went,  according  to  the  command,  and 
wrote,  from  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  which  dwelt 
within  him,  a  song  as  majestic  in  its  form  as  it  was 
terribly  earnest  and  electrifying  in  its  substance 
(chap,  xxxii.).  Being  once  more  warned  of  his 
approaching  end,  he  pronounced  his  blessing  upon 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  as  Jacob  had  formerly  done 
upon  his  death-bed,  and  then  betook  himself  to 
mount  Nehoy  where  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
an  extensive  view  of  the  promised  land.  Here 
Mpses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  died^  being  120  years 
old  ;  .and  Jehovah  Himself  buried  him^  so  that 
no  man  has  eyer  been  able  to  discover  his  tomb." 

CHAPTEE  XXXIII.  - 

"  And  this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses  the  man  of  God 
blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death  " — ^Yer.  I. 

The   Bishop   who   has   so    industriously   collected 
together  whatever  the  infidels  of  the  present  and  of 
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past  times  have  invented  in  oppos^ion  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship,  under  divine  guidance,  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, vigorously  follows  up  the  assault  which  he 
opened  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  has 
carried  through  all  the  four  preceding  hooks  to  this, 
the  last  of  Deuteronomy,  which  purports  to  have 
been  written  by  the  same  inspired  prophet.  He 
finds  in  this  Song,  he  alleges,  internal  evidence  of 
its  having  been  written  long  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
ex,  gr.  ^ 

(1.)  Simeon's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  blessing, 
the  reason  being  that  it  was  composed  when  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  had  long  been  absorbed  in  Judah 
and  lost  sight  of.  A  great  blunderer  this  Deutero- 
nomist  must  have  been,  after  all,  to  leave  his  forgery 
open  to  assaults  of  this  kind.  It  seems  much  more 
likely,  we  think,  that  Simeon  was  included  with  the 
rest  of  the  tribes,  but  *  that  some  accident  has 
obliterated  the  name.  Verse  6  reads,  in  our  trans- 
lation^ "  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die;  and  let  not 
his  men  be  few."  The  word  "not,"  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  not  in  the  original.  Read  without  this, 
there  appears  to  be  no  obvious  connection  between 
the  clauses — there  seems  something  wanting — and 
as  Simeon's  name  is  the  only  one  that  does  not 
occur  in  the  chapter,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  latter  of  the  two  clauses  refers  to  him 
than  that  he  should  be  altogether  omitted.  That 
the  name  has,  by  some  early  accident,  been  dropped 
from  the  text,  is  an  idea  confirmed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.  of  the  Septuagint — the  most  ancient  and 
valuable  extant — and  by  the  Complutensian  and 
Aldine  editions,  in  all  of  which  the  name  of 
Simeon  occurs.  Besides,  Simeon  comes  next  in 
order  of  birth  to  Reuben,  and  therefore  we  should 
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here  look  for  a  passage  referring  to  him;  and  also 
the  expression,  *Let  his  men  be  few,"  applies 
more  correctly  to  Simeon  than  to  Reuben,  which 
was  more  numerous  than  Simeon,  Levi,  Gad,  or 
Ephraim,  while  the  number  of  Simeon  was,  most 
remarkably,  the  lowest  of  all  (Numb.  xxyi.  14). 
Hence  the  verse  probably  stood,  *^  Let  Reuben  livOj 
and  not  die;  and  let  Simeon's  men  be  few." 

(2.)  "The  few  and  mournful  words — almost  a  cry  of 
anguish"  — spoken  of  JudaJ/i,  "  evinces  the  composi- 
tion to  have  been  written  after  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  a  prayer 
for  their  restoration,"  says  the  Bishop.  All 
reference  to  the  prophetic  character  of  Moses 
and  his  blessing  is  ignored  or  flouted  away. 
"  If  he  had  been  looking  with  prophetic  eye 
along  the  stream  of  time,  and  been  moved  by 
Divine  impulse  to  utter  these  intimations  as  to 
the  future  destinies  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  it 
is  impossible,"*  etc.  It  is  thus  that  the  Bishop 
everywhere  disposes  of  prophecy,  when  it  stands  in 
his  way.  We  are  more  disposed  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  those  critics — not  a  few — who  find  in 
the  introduction  to  the  blessing  an  implied  intima- 
tion of  its  character  :  "  This  is  the  blessing,  where- 
with Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed  the  children 
of  Israel,  before  his  death"  (ver.  1)  —  "the 
man  of  God,"  or,  "the  prophet  of  the  Lord," 
as*  Onkelos  translates  it;  for  prophets  are  called 
men  of  God  in  the  holy  books  (1  Sam.  ix.  6 — 8  ; 

1  Kings  xiii.  1  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  17  ; 

2  Pet.  i.  21)  because,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred 
function,  they  did  not  deliver  their  own  sense,  nor 


*  **  Pentateuch  Ezamined,''  Ft  iii.  p.  597. 
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the  sense  of  other  men,  but  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  who  spake  hj  them.*  If  the  passage  re- 
ferring to  Judah  be  looked  at  as  part  of  this  grand 
prophecy,  it  will  be  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Judah 
from  captivity,  prophetically  foreseen,  md  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  great  things  promised  to 
that  tribe  in  Gen.  xlix.  8—11,  than  that  it  was 
the  expression  of  a  fond  hope  ibr  the  restoration 
of  the  people  in  captivity^  at  the  time  when  the  book 
is  supposed  by  the  Bishop  to  have  been  written. 

*  Bishop  Patrick,  in  Imo, 
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AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  SAME;  with  numerous  additions. 
Large  8vo. 

THE  BIBLICAL  COMPANION:  A  Compendium  of  BibUcal 
Criticism,  Interpretation,  Theology,  Qeography,  Natural  History,  Natural 
Science,  Archssology,  etc.    8yo.  and  4to. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST ;  Harmonised  prom  the  Four  Evan- 
OBIJ8T8.    With  Notes  and  Illustrations.    18mo. 


NoHees  of  some  of  the  Authov'e  Works, 

**  William  Carpenter  is  a  name  not  new  in  the  annala  of  Biblical  Crltidsm. 
We  turn,  therefore,  to  a  new  production  by  him  with  some  confidence,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed.— ConsrrcycUioncU  MagaaUu, 

'*  You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  express  my  humble  wishes  for  the  drcu- 
lation  of  a  work,  the  usefulness  of  which  promises  to  be  great.** — Bithxt^p  of 
Winduster  to  the  Atuhor. 

**  Calmet's  Dictionary  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  undertakings  of  the  same  olass.  The  great  accession  that  has 
been  made  to  the  stock  of  information  on  subjects  connected  with  Biblical 
Idterature  since  the  date  of  its  publication,  however,  rendered  it  necessary 
not  only  that  it  should  pass  under  a  diligent  revision,  but  that  it  should  also 
receive  very  large  additions.  This  Fifth  Edition  has  received  very  consider- 
able improvements,  which  have  greatly  added  to  its  value."— JSs/ec^  Review. 

**  A  popular  and  eloquent  English  writer,  of  varied  research,  an  el^pant 
pen,  and  an  excellent  spirit.  His  writings  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural 
knowledge,  in  the  most  «olid  as  well  as  attractive  forms.  The  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible  is  a  rich  proof  #f  the  useful  abilities  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
whose  labour  and  learning  render  accoant  to  the  plainest  apprehension  of 

?>int8  hitherto  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  amr  but  the  professed  scholar, 
et,  while  they  lessen  the  time,  labour,  and  difltppointment  of  study,  Mr. 
Carpenter's  works  stimulate  to  acUve  thought,  requiring  much  more  ot  the 
mind  than  to  become  the  passive  rflB>ient  of  the  ideas  of  another — a  result 
the  most  valuable  which  a  teacher  oka  attain,  for  human  nature  is  prone  to 
mental  far  more  than  even  to  bodily  indolence.*' — Dr.  Jenk^  Biography  oj 
Sibliedl  Writers. 

**  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  most  indefatigable  man,  and,  what  is  more,  a  very 
useful  labourer  in  the  field  of  literature."— Jio/ectte  Review. 

"  Than  Mr.  Carpenter,  we  know  of  no  man  better  able  to  command  the 

{>ublic  attention  or  to  direct  the  inquiring  mind  on  points  universally  interest- 
ng  and  important. — TJie  World,  rdigiout  newspaper. 

*'  Mr.  Carpenter's  *  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares'  is  a  well  written,  sensible,  and  judicious  book;  combining  a  Large 
portion  of  valuable  matter,  and  calculated  to  afford  important  assistance  to 
the  humble  inquirer,  who  only  knows  his  mother  tongue;  and  containing; 
many  bints  and  remarks  fitted  to  instruct  readers  of  a  higher  grade." — JSdectie 
Review. 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  execution  of  the  '  Scientia  Biblica ; '  I  think 
it  likely  to  be  very  useful  In  promoting  Scriptural  knowledge.*' — Bishop  (ff 
Ripon  to  the  Author. 

**  This  work  ['  Scientia  Biblica']  is  evidently  the  result  of  great  labour  and 
research,  and  is  calcr.lated  to  save  much  time  and  trouble  to  Biblical  students." 
— Rev.  T.  H,  Horne,  ^*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.** 

"The  portion  of  this  work  [*The  Biblical  Comt)anion*l  relating  to  Her- 
meneutics  is  small,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  out  there  is  much 
sense  in  it.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  simplify  the  science,  and  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible."— Davidson's  &Krtd 
Eermeneutics. 

**  Though  I  am  personally  unacquainted  with  the  author  [of  the  Companion 
to  the  Bible]  in  name  or  otherwise,  any  further  than  in  a  conjectural  way, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  that  no  man  could  have  performed  the  task  so  well  as  he 
has  done.    The  whole  volume  is  full  of  information ;  clear,  comprehensive, 

deeply-interesting,  and  cannot  be  read  without  great  advantage Having 

gone  through  the  whole  work  in  MS.,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  it  has  afforded 
me  a  rich  treat,  and  that,  for  real  use,  I  scarcely  know  a  single  work  I  should 

Ibel  80  much  disposed  to  put  m\iO  VYv^Yvaxvdaof  a  Biblical  student"— JKnr.  Jos. 

JSiferett[Pre*idmt  oS  the  W€iH»ttnCw/ewivce\,\ua\**M»VktkavHWM*tr. 
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